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AUSTEN HENRY LAYARD, LL. D. 


iy an early number of the International we 
had the satisfaction of printing an original 
and very interesting letter from Dr. Layard, in 
which, with more fulness and explicitness than 
in his great work on Nineveh, he discusses the 
subject of Ancient Art. We have carefully 
noted from time to time his proceedings in the 
East, and our readers will remember that we 
recently gave engravings of the most remark- 
able of the antiquities he sent home last year 
to the British Museum. Since that time he 
has proceeded to Bagdad, and he is now pur- 
suing in that vicinity, with his wonted sagacity 
and earnestness, researches for the remains of 
Babylon, which in turn will furnish materiel for 
another extensive publication from his pen. 
The first public announcement of the dis- 
coveries at Nimroud was made in the Knick- 
erbocker Magazine of this city, in a letter from 
our countryman, Minor K. Kellogg, the paint- 
er, who was a long time the intimate friend 
and travelling companion of Layard in Asia 
Minor. Introducing the letters in which the 
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antiquary disclosed the successful result of his 
investigations, Mr. Kellogg says: 


“T can scarcely call to mind a person so ad- 
mirably qualified in all — for prosecuti 
such ihuiees researches. He is oll of a i 
dy and enduring constitution, is acquainted with 
the Oriental languages, and speaks the Persian 
and Turkish fluently. He is enthusiastic and in- 
defatigable in every thing he undertakes, and 
plentifully endowed with courage, prudence, and 
good-nature.” 

This was more than two years before Lay- 
ard himself, in his * Nineveh and its Remains,” 
exhibited those triumphs of his intelligence 
and devotion which have secured for him a 
place among the most famous travellers and 
antiquaries in the world. 

We take the occasion of copying the above 
portrait from the last number of Bentley's 
Miscellany to present, from various authentic 
sources, a brief sketch of Dr. Layard’s his- 
tory. He is descended from the noble French 
Protestant family of Raymond de Layarde, 
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who accompanied the Prince of Orange into 
England.. He was born at Paris, during a 
temmporary. visit of his parents to that metrop- 
olis, on the 5th of March, 1817. His father, 
who was the son of the Rev. Dr. Henry Peter 
John Layard, Dean of Bristol, filled a high 
civil office in Ceylon, between the years 1820 
and 1830, and took great interest in the circu- 
lation of the Scriptures among heathen na- 
tions. He wasa man of considerable classical 
learning, and of refined tastes. During the 
~youth of his son, he lived at-Florence, where 
our young antiq had free access to the 
stores of the Pitti Palace, and of the Tribune. 
He thus became familiar from his infancy with 
the language of Tuscany, and formed his taste 
for the fine arts and literature upon the models 
of painting and sculpture amid which he lived, 
Mey the rich libraries which he frequented. 
In this manner he added a thorough knowledge 
of modern languages to a competent acquaint- 
ance with those of Greece and Rome. Here, 
also, he acquired, almost involuntarily, a pow- 
er over his pencil, which, long dormant, was 
called forth by the sight of slabs with the nio- 
blest sculptures and-the finest inscriptions, 
crumbling into dust. No draughtsman had 
been provided for his assistance, and had he 
not instantly determined to arrest by the 
quickness of his eye, and the skill thus ac- 
quired, improved subsequently by Mr. Kel- 
logg’s companionship, those fleeting forms 
which were about to disappear for ever, many 
of the finest remains of ancient art would 
have been irrecoverably lost. 

On his return from Italy to England, he 
was urged tc choose the profession of the 
law ; but his thirst for knowledge, his love of 
adventure, and his foreign tastes and habits, 
led him, after a brief apprenticeship, to travel. 
He left England, with no very definite object, 
in the summer of 1839, and, accompanied by 
a friend, visited Russia and other northern 
‘countries, and afterward, living some time in 
Germany and the states on the Danube, made 
himself master of the German language, and 
of several of the dialects of Transylvania. 
From Dalmatia he passed into Montenegro, 
where he remained a considerable time, assist- 
ing an able and active young chief in amelio- 
rating the condition of his semi-barbarous 
subjects. Travelling through Albania and 
Romelia, where he met with numerous adven- 
tures, he arrived at Constantinople, about the 
end of 1839. Here he made arrangements for 
visiting Asia Minor, and other countries in the 
East, where he spent some years, adopting the 
costume and leading the life of an Arab of the 
Desert, and acquiring a thorough knowledge 
of the manners and languages of Turkey and 
Arabia. In 1840 or 1841, he transmitted to 
the Royal Geographical Society, an Itinerary 
from Constantinople to Aleppo, which does 
not seem to have been published; but in the 
eleventh volume of the Journal of that Soci- 
ety, we have an account of the tour which he 
performed with Mr. Ainsworth, in April, 1840. 





He travelled in Persia in the same year, and 
projected a journey for the purpose of exam- 
ining Susa, and some other places of interest 
in the Baktyari mountains, to which Major 
Rawlinson had drawn the attention of the 
Geographical mors With this view, he lefi 
Ispahan in the middle of September, in com- 
pany with Schiffeer Khan, a Baktyari chief; 
and having crossed the highest part of the 
great chain of Mungasht, he visited the ruins 
of Manjanik, which are of considerable extent, 
and resemble those of the Susannian cities. 
He visited also the ruins in the plain of Mel 
Amir, and copied some of their cuneiform in- 
scriptions. In crossing the hills to Susan, he 
was attacked by a tribe of Dinarunis, and rob- 
bed of his watch, compass, &c.; but having 
complained to the chief, and insisted on the 
return of every missing article, he received 
back the whole of his property. It had been 
his practice to traverse these mountains quite 
alone, and he was never attacked or insulted, 
except on this occasion, when the country 
wasin a state of war. He found scarcely any 
remains at Susan to indicate the site of a 
large city. In 1842 and 1843, he spent a 
considerable time in the province of Khuistan, 
an elaborate description of which he commu- 
nicated through Lord Aberdeen to the Royal 
Geographical Society. It was during these 
various journeys that he prepared himself for 
the great task to which his best and ripest 
powers were to be devoted. In his wander- 
ings through Asia Minor and Syria he had 
scarcely left a spot untrodden which tradition 
hallowed, or a ruin unexamined which was 
consecrated by history. His companion shared 
his feelings and his zeal. Unmindful of dan- 
ger, they rode along with no other protection 
than their arms. They tended their own 
horses, and, mixing with the people, they ac- 
quired their manners and their language. He 
himself says: “I had traversed Asia Minor 
and Syria, visiting the ancient seats of civili- 
zation, and the spots which religion had made 
holy. I now felt an irresistible desire to pen- 
etrate to the regions beyond the Euphrates, to 
which history and tradition point as the birth- 
place of the Wisdom of the West.” 

With these feelings, he looked to the banks 
ef the Tigris, and longed to dispel the myste- 
rious darkness which hung over Assyria and 
Babylonia. He, accordingly, made prelimi- 
nary visits to Mosul, inspected the ruins of 
Nimroud and Kuyunjik, and, fortunately, ob- 
tained an interview with Sir Stratford Can- 
ning at Constantinople, then on his way to 
England. This distinguished man, who was 
formerly minister to the United States, and is 
remembered with well-deserved gratitude by 
nearly every recent traveller in the East, im- 
mediately discovered and appreciated the char- 
acter and talents of Mr. Layard. His know- 
ledge of the East, and of its manners and lan- 
guages, recommended him in a peculiar man- 
ner to the notice of the ambassador, who per- 
suaded him to remain, and employed him on 
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many important public services. Sir Strat- 
ford Canning himself took a deep interest in 
the researches which had been made by the 
French, and he promptly aided his young 
countryman in carrying out the designs of 
which we now have the histories in his books. 
In the summer of 1845 Mr. Layard, Count 


Perpontier of the Prussian Embassy, and Mr. | >, 


Keer ote, quitted Constantinople together, and 
visited Brusa (where Layard was some time 
dangerously ill from a coup de soleil), Mount 
¢* us, the —- of the Ourouks or 

andering Tartars, the valley of the Rhyn- 
dacus, the Plain of Toushanloo, Kiutayah, the 
ruins of Azani, &c. Shortly after he proceed- 
ed to Nimroud, and in December, 1847, he re- 
turned to England with the fruits of his la- 
bors. He wrote to Mr. Kellogg, who was 
now in New-York, under date of 


“ CHELTENHAM, Jan, 16, 1848, 

“My Dear Ketioge :—I was quite delighted to 
see your handwriting again, when a few days ago 
I received your letter of the 15th November, with 
the diploma of the New-York Ethnological So- 
ciety. Ireached home on Christmas day, after 
having been detained three months at Constanti- 
nople. As you may well conceive, since my re- 
turn I have not had a moment to myself—for what 
with domestic rejoicings and general honors, I have 
been in one continual movement and excitement. 
I was gratified to find that the results of my labors 
had created much more interest in England than 
I could ibly have expected, and that those 
siaiashea with ant, and interested in early history, 
were really enthusiastic on the subject; so much 
80, indeed, that the Trustees of the British Muse- 
um are desirous of doing every thing that I think 
right ; and it is probable that ere long a very fine 
work will be published at the public expense, 
containing all the drawings (about 130) and in- 
scriptions. Iam to write and publish a small de- 
scriptive and popular work, for my own advan- 
tage, just sufficient to satisfy the public curiosity 
about Nineveh and the excavations. It will con- 
tain an account of the works carried on, a slight 
sketch of the history of Nineveh, a short inquiry 
into the manners, customs and religion of the As- 
syrians, my own adventures in Assyria, and a little 
information on the language and character, with 
an account of the progress made in decipher- 
ing. There will be two volumes I presume, and I 
have already advantageous offers from publishers, 
My reason for entering into these details, is to ask 
you what the law is in America, and whether any 
influential bookseller would be willing to give me 
any thing for the copyright, and if so, how it could 
be managed? If you could do any thing for me 
in this matter, I should really be much obliged to 
you, and I am willing to abide by any arrangement 
you might think advantageous. I think the work 
will be attractive—particularly in America, where 
theré are so many Scripture readers. 

“TI took Florence on my way, expressly to see 
you and Powers. Although I was disappointed 
(and very greatly too) in the first, I was greatly 
gratified in seeing Powers, and can assure you I 
left Florence with as high an admiration for his 
genius and character, as you can have, although 
unfortunately I was only able to pass an hour or 
two with him, my stay being so short. I showed 





him all my drawings, and, as you may su 
passed a wane pleasant nner with bien, incu, 
and Migliarini—all enthusiastic in seeing my draw- 
ings, and worth showing pe ings to, 
Two hours, spent in this way, go far tow! re- 
compensing one for any labor and sacrifice. I got 
your address from Powers, intending to write to 
ou as soon as I reached England. It gave me 
the sincerest pleasure to hear every one uniting in 
your praise; I regretted the more that you were 
absent, and that I was unable to see your works. 
I was delighted to find that such brilliant pros- 
were opening to Powers, and I learnt from 
im, what you hint at in your letter, that you also 
were prospering, and that substantial advantages 
were pretty sure. I have only now to get a little 
money in my pocket, and then inshallah (as the 
Turks say), I'll have my picture out of you. To 
return to business for a moment ( ion me for 
doing so), I think the drawings will be published in 
first rate style and at a very moderate price: about 
£10—not a shilling a drawing. Pray mention-this 
to any of your bookseller friends, and perhaps 
they may be induced to take a few copies. [t 
will be a work which no library ought to be with- 
out ; it will, I hope, quite s the French publi- 
cation both in alien — subject, and will be 
sold at one-tenth of the price—theirs coming to 
nearly £100. I inclose a letter of thanks for the 
Secretary of the Ethnological Society, which pray 
send, and also add on my part, many thanks for 
this honor, which I can assure you I particularly 
appreciate. My names are Austen Henry Layard, 
my designation simply “attached to Her Bri- 
tannic Majesty’s Embassy, at the Sublime Porte.” 
Lady Canning and her family are still in England, 
Sir Stratford at Berne. It is doubtful when they 
will return to Constantinople, but I presume ere 
long. Iam ordered out in May, and am named 
commissioner for the settlement of the boundaries 
between Turkey and Persia. I wish I had you 
with me during my commission, for I shall visit a 
most interesting country, totally unknown, and with 
magnificent subjects for such a pencil as yours, I 
am sorry I did not know of your visit to England. 
I have many influential friends; who would have 
been glad to welcome you, and who might have 
been useful. Iam now —s a month or two 
at Cheltenham, for the benefit of my health, which 
has suffered a little. I will write to you again 
soon with something more interesting. Believe me, 

my dear Kellogg, yours ever sincerely, 
A. H. Layarp.” 

Upon the publication of his great work on 
Nineveh and its Remains, thus modestly an- 
nounced, and his One Hundred Plates, he went 
back to the East, to renew his researches. Of 
the results of his recent labors we have already 
written, in the International for December. 

Dr. Layard is a person of the most amiable 
and pleasing character, with all the social vir- 
tues which command affection and respect, and 
such capacities in literature as make him one 
of the most attractive travel-writers in our lan- 
guage. The world may yet look for several 
volumes from his hand, upon the East, and we 
are sure they will deserve the large and per- 
manent popularity to which his first work has 
attained in every country where it has been 
printed. 
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\ \ 7E present above an accurate view of the 
exterior of the Astor Liprary, in La- 
fayette Place, from a drawing made for the In- 
ternational under the direction of the architect, 
Mr. Alexander Saeltzer. It is destined to be one 
of the chief attractions of the city, and informa- 
tion respecting it will be read with interest by 
the literary and learned throughout the couniry. 
It is now three years since John Jacob As- 
tor died, leaving by his will four hundred thou- 
sand dollars for the establishment of a Public 
Library in New-York, and naming as the first 
trustees, the Mayor of the city of New-York 
and the Chancellor of the state for the time 
being, Washington Irving, William B. Astor, 
Daniel Lord, Jr., James G. King, Joseph G. 
Cogswell, Fitz-Greene Halleck, Henry Bre- 
voort, Jr., Samuel B. Ruggles, Samuel Ward, 
and Charles Bristed. On the twentieth of May 
the trustees held their first meeting, accepted 
the trust conferred on them, and appointed Dr. 
Cogswell, one of their number, superintendent 
of the Library. Of the bequest, $75,000 was 
authorized to be applied to the erection of a 
building, $120,000 to the purchase of books 


THE ASTOR LIBRARY 
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| and other objects in the establishment of the 
' Library, and the residue, after paying for the 
site, was to be invested as a fund for its main- 
tenance and increase. In September, 1848, 
the trustees selected the site for the edifice. 
It is convenient for all public purposes, and 
| affords the comparative quietude and retire- 
| ment which are desirable for an institution of 
constant resort for study and for the consulta- 
tion of authorities. In October, Dr. Cogs- 
well was authorized to go to Europe and pur- 
chase at his discretion books to the value of 
twenty thousand dollars. The object of the 
| trustees in sending him abroad at that partic- 
ular time was to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity, afforded by the distracted political con- 
dition of Europe and the reduction of prices 
consequent upon it, to purchase books at very 
low rates; and the purchases were made at 
prices greatly below the ordinary standard, and 
the execution of his trust in all respects am- 
py vindicated the high opinion entertained of 
r. Cogswell’s fitness for his position. 
The plans for the edifice submitted by Mr. 
Saeltzer having been adopted, the work was 
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commenced and has been vigorously prosecu- 
ted until the present time, when the front and 

y all the exterior are completed. The 
Li is of brown stone, and in the Byzan- 
tine style, or rather in that of the palaces of 
Florence, and is one hundred and twenty feet 
long, sixty-five feet wide, and sixty-seven feet 
high. Scarcely a aed wood enters into 
its composition. No building in the United 
States, of this character, is formed to so large 
an extent of iron. Its uses, too, are altogeth- 
er novel, at least in this country, and ingen- 
ious. For instance, the truss beams, support- 
ing the principal weight of the roof, are con- 
structed of cast iron pipes, in a parabolic form, 
on the same plan as the iron bridges in France 
and other parts of Europe, with a view to se- 
eure lightness and strength. The Library 
Hall, which occupies the second floor, is one 
hundred feet high, and sixty wide, in the clear. 
The ascent from the front is by a single line 
of thirty-eight Italian marble steps, decorated 
on either side, at the entrance, by a stone 
sphinx. Upon nearing the summit of these 
steps, the visitor finds himself near the centre 
of this immense alcove, surrounded by four- 
teen brick piers, plastered and finished in imi- 
tation of marble, and supporting iron galleries, 
midway between the floor and the ceiling. 
The side walls form one continuous shelving, 
of a capacity sufficient for 100,000 volumes. 
This is reached 7 means of the main gallery, 
in connection with which are four iron spiral 
stairways and an intervening gallery, of a 
lighter and smaller description, connected by 
its eight staircases with the main gallery. The 
whole are very ingeniously arranged and ap- 
propriately ornamented, in a style correspond- 
ing with the general architecture of the build. 
ing. At an elevation of fifty-one feet above 
the floor of the main hall, is the principal sky- 
light, fifty-four feet long and fourteen broad, 
formed of thick glass set in iron. Besides 
this there are circular side skylights of much 
smaller dimensions. All needful light is fur- 
nished, by these and by the windows in the 
front and rear walls. Free ventilation is also 
secured by iron fretwork, in suitable portions 
of the ceiling. In the extreme rear are the two 
rooms for the librarian, to which access is had 
by means of the main galleries. 

The first floor contains lecture and reading- 
rooms, with accommodations for five hundred 
—— The latter are on each side of the 

uilding, and separated from the library-hall 

stairway at the front entrance by two corri- 
dors leading to the rear vestibule, and thence 
to the lecture-room, still further in the rear. 
The basement contains the keeper’s rooms, 
cellars, coal-vaults, air-furnaces, &c. The 
floors are of richly-wrought mosaic work, on 
iron beams. The building will not be com- 
pleted, probably, for nearly a year from this 
time, and the books collected, about 27,000, 
are meanwhile accessible at 32 Bond-street. 

Dr. me hn has had printed, in an octavo 
volume of 446 pages, an alphabetical index to 

. 





the books now collected, and of the proposed 
accessions. This catalogue is not published. 
and there are but few copies of it. The learn- 
ed librarian, who sailed a few days ago on x 
new mission for the library, to Europe, printed 
it at his own cost, convinced that without 
some such manual it would be éxtremely dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, in making the neces- 
sary purchases, to avoid buying duplicates, 
and equally difficult to select judiciously so 
many thousand volumes as are required. He 
remarks that the Astor Library is in his opin- 
ion the first of so considerable an extent that 
has ever been called at once into existence. 
“That of Gottingen, the nearest parallel, was 
founded more than a century ago, whe: the 
whole number of printed books was less than 
half the present number. Should the Astor 
Library ever become a parallel to that in ex- 
cellence and completeness, it will be as great 
an honor to the new world as that to the old.” 





THE TEMPER OF WOMEN. 
be the Lexington Papers, just published in 
London, we have some good anecdotes of 
society two hundred and fifty years ago. Here 
is one: 

“ A few days ago two ladies met in a narrow 
street at ten o’clock in the morning. Neither 
chose to permit her carriage to be drawn back, 
and they remained without moving for six 
hours. A little after twelve o’clock they sent 
for some refreshment for themselves and food 
for their horses. Each was firmly resolved to 
stay the night there rather than go back; and 
they would have done so, but a tavern-keeper 
in the street, who was prevented by their ob- 
stinacy from bringing to his door a cart laden 
with wine, went in search of the commissary 
of the district, who at length, but with much 
trouble, succeeded in effecting an arrangement 
upon these terms—that each should retire at 
the same moment, and that neither should pass 
through the street.” 

And here another, which would versify into 
a fine horrible ballad—as grand and ghastly as 
Alfred Tennyson’s “ Sisters :” 

“The Parliament has lately confirmed the 
sentence of death passed on two daughters of 
a gentleman of Anjou, named Madaillon, for 
the murder of the lover of their younger sister. 
It appears that he was engaged to be married 
to the eldest sister, but deserting her, and pass- 
ing over the second, he transferred his address- 
es to the youngest. The two eldest sisters, in 
revenge, invited him to play at blind man’s buff, 
and while one bound his eyes, the other cut 
his throat.” 

And this is similar : 

“In Piedmont a gentleman addressed at the 
same time one lady who was rich and plain, 
and one who was poor and very beautiful ; and 
they, by chance becoming acquainted, exhibited 
to each other their correspondence with the 
vacillating lover, and one of them invited him to 
a meeting, in which after joining in reproaches, 
they dexterously each deprived him of an ear.” 
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ANDREW MARVEL. 
OF this Aristides of the poets, and his homes 
and haunts, Mrs. S. C. Hatt gives us the 
following interesting sketches in her “ Pilgrim- 
ages to English Shrines.” The illustrations 
are from drawings by F. W. Fairholt, F. S. A, 
Bur a few months ago we had been strol- 
ling about Palace-yard, and instinctively | pare 
at No. 19 York-street, Westminster. t was 
evening; the lamplighters were running from 
post to but aS ould still see that the house 
was a plain house to look at, differing little from 
its associate dwellings ; a common house, a house 
you would pass without a thought, unless the re- 
membrance of thoughts that had been given to 
you from within the shelter of those plain, ordi- 
nary walls, caused you to reflect; aye, and to 
thank God, who has left with you the memories 
and sympathies which elevate human nature. 
Here, while Latin secretary to the Protecter, was 
Joun Mitton to be found when “at home ;” and 
in his society, at times, were met all the men 
who with their great originator, Cromwell, aston- 
ished Europe. Just think of those who entered 
that portal ; think of them all if you can—states- 
men and warriors ; or, if youare really of a gen- 
tle spirit, think of two—but two; either of whom 
has left enough to engross your thoughts and fill 
your hearts, Think of Jonny Mitton and AnpRew 
Marvet! think of the Protector of England, with 
two such secretaries ! 
Evening had deepened into night; busy hands 
were closing shutters, and drawing curtains, to 
exclude the dense fog, that crept slowly and si- 





lently, like an assassin, through the streets; the 
pavement was clammy, and the carriages i 
through the mist, like huge-eyed, misshapen spec- 
tres, proved how eager even the poor horses were 
to find shelter; yet for a long while we stood on 
the steps of this building, at length retraced 
our steps homeward. Our train of thought, al- 
though checked, was not changed, when seated by 
a comfortable fire. We took down a volume of 
Milton ; but “ Paradise Lost” was too sublime for 
the mood of the moment, and we “ got to think- 
ing” of Andrew Marvel, and dis a volume of 
—— Edward Thompson's edition of his works ; 
and then it occurred to us to walk to Highgate, 
and once again enjoy the sight of his quaint old 
cottage on the side of the hill just facing “ Crom- 
well House,” and next to that which once owned 
for its master the great Earl of Lauderdale. 

We know nothing more invigorating than to 
breast the breeze up a hill, with a bright clear sky 
above, and the crisp ground under foot. The 
wind of March is as pure champagne to a healthy 
constitution ; and let mountain-men laugh as they 
will at Highgate-hill, it is no ordinary labor to go 
and look down upon London from its height. 

Here then we are, once more, opposite the 
house where lived the satirist, the poet, the incor- 
ruptible patriot. 

It is, as you will see presently, a peculiar-look- 
ing dwelling, just such a one as you might well 
suppose the chosen of Andrew Marvel—exquisite- 
ly situated, enjoying abundant natural advantages; 
and yet altogether devoid of pretension; suffi- 
ciently beautiful for a poet, sufficiently humble 
for a patriot. 


MARVEL’'S HOUSE, FRONT VIEW. 


It is an unostentatious home, with simple gables 
and plain windows, and is but a story high. In 
front are some old trees, and a conyenient porch 
to the door, in which to sit and look forth upon 
the road, a few paces in advance of it. The front 
is of plaster, but the windows are modernized, and 
there are other alterations which the exigencies of 
tenancy have made necessary since Marvel's days. 

The dwelling was evidently inhabited ;—the 
curtains in the deep windows as white as they 








were when we visited it some years previous to 
the visit concerning which we now write, and the 
garden as neat as when in those days we asked 

ermission to see the house, and were answered 


yy an elderly servant, who took in our message ; 
and an old gentleman came into the hall, invited 
us in, and presented us to his wife, a lady of more 


than middle age, and of that species of beauty de- 


pending u expression, which it is not in the 
power of time to wither, because it is of the spirit 
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rather than the flesh ; and we also remembered a 
any parrot, in a fine cage, that talked a t 

eal, and was the only thing which seemed out 
of place in the house. We had been treated with 
much courtesy; and, emboldened by the memory 
of that. kindness, we now ascended the stone steps, 
unlatched the little gate, and knocked. 

Again we were received courteously and kind- 
ly by the lady we had formerly seen; and again 

e blandly offered to show us the house. We 
went up a little winding stair, and into several 
neat, clean bedrooms, where every thing was so 
old-fashioned, that you could fancy Andrew Mar- 
vel himself was still its master. 

“Look out here,” said the old lady ; “here’s a 
view! They say this was Andrew Marvel’s writ- 
ing closet when he wrote sense; but when he 
wrote poetry, he used to sit below in his garden. 
Ihave heard there is a private way under the 
road to Cromwell House, opposite; but surely 
that could not be —— So a man 
would not want to work in the dark ; for he wasa 
true lover of his country, and a brave man. My 
husband used to say, the patriots of those times 
were not like the patriots now ;—that then, they 
acted for their country,—now, they talk about it! 
Alas! the days are passed when you could tell 
an Englishman from every other man, even by 
his gait, keeping the middle of the road, and 
straight on, as one who knew himself, and made 
others know him. I am sure a party of round- 
heads, in their sober coats, high hats, and heavy 
boots, would have walked up Highgate Hill to 
visit Master Andrew Marvel, with a different air 
from the young men of our own time,—or of their 
own time, I should say,—for my time is past, and 
yours is passing.” 

That was quite true; but there is no reason, 
we thought, why we should not look cheerfully 
towards the future, and pray that it may bea 
bright world for. others, if not for ourselves ;—the 

eater our enjoyment in the contemplation of the 

ppiness of our fellow-creatures, the nearer we 
approach God. 
_ it was too damp for the old lady to venture 
into the garden; and sweet and gentle as she 
was, both in mind and manner, we were glad to be 


alone. How og bye peaceful the house looks | 
e snowdrops were quite up, | 


from this spot ! 





and the yellow and purple tips of the crocuses 
bursting through the ground in all directions. 
This, then, was the garden the poet loved so 
well, and to which he alludes so charmingly in 
his —_ where the nymph complains of the 
death of her fawn— 
“T have a garden of my own, 
But so with roses overgrown. 


And lilies, that you would it guess 
To be a little wilderness.” 


The garden seems in nothing changed ; in fact, 
the entire appearance of the place is what it 
was in those glorious days when inhabited by 
the truest genius and the most unflinching pa- 
triot that ever sprang from the sterling stuff 
that Englishmen were made of in those wonder- 
working times, The genius of Andrew Marvel 
was as varied as it- was remarkable ;—not only 
was he a tender and exquisite poet, but entitled 
to stand facile princeps as an incorruptible patriot, 
the best of controversialists, and the leading prose 
wit of England. We have always considered his 
as the first of the “sprightly runnings” of that 
brilliant stream of wit, which will ¢ with it 
to the latest posterity the names of Swift, Steele, 
and Addison. Before Marvel’s time, to be witty 
was to be strained, forced, and conceited; from 
him—whose memory consecrates that cottage— 
wit came sparkling forth, untouched by baser 
matter. It was worthy of him; its main feature 
was an open clearness. Detraction or jealousy 
cast no stain upon it ; he turned aside, in the midst 
of an exalted pan ic to- Oliver Cromwell, to 
say the finest things that ever were said of 
Charles I. 

The Patriot was the son of Mr. Andrew Mar- 
vel, minister and schoolmaster of Kingston-upon- 
Hull, where he was born in 1620; his father was 
also the lecturer of Trinity Church in that town, 
and was celebrated as a learned and pious man. 
The son’s abilities at an early age were remarka- 
ble, and his progress so great, that at the age of 
thirteen, he was entered as a student of Trinity 
College, Cambridge ; and it is said that the corpo- 
ration of his natal town furnished him with the 
means of entering the college and prosecuting his 
studies there. His shrewd and inquiring mind at- 
tracted the attention of some of the Jesuit emissa- 
ries who were at this time lurking about the uni- 
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versities, and sparing no pains to make prosel, 
Marvel extend dats dioputatlens nA mg 
ultimately fell so far into their power, that he con- 
sented to abandon the University and follow one 
of them to London. Like many other clever 
youths, he was inattentive to the mere drudge’ 
of university attendance, and had been reprimand- 
ed in consequence ; this, and the news of his es- 
cape from college, reached his father’s ears at 
Hull. That good and anxious parent followed 
him to London; and, after a considerable search, 
at last met with him in a bookseller’s shop; he 
argued with his son as a prudent and sensible 
man should do, and prevailed on him to retrace 
his steps and return with him to college, where 
he applied to his studies with such good-will and 
continued assiduity, that he obtained the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts in 1638. His father lived to 


see the fruits of his wise advice, but was only | ing 


spared thus long; for he was unfortunately 
rowned in crossing the Humber, as he was at- 


tending the daughter of an intimate female friend, 


who, by this event becoming childless, sent for 
young Marvel, and by way of ing all the 
return in her power, added considerably to his 
fortune. 

This accession of wealth gave him an ‘u- 
nity of travelling, and he ened throug Hol 
land, France, all Italy. hile at Rome he wrote 
the first of those satirical which obtained 
him so much celebrity. It was a satire on an 
English priest there, a wretched poetaster named 
Flecknoe. From an early period of life Marvel 
appears to have despised conceit, or impertinence, 
and he found another chance to exhibit his powers 
of satire in the person of an ecclesiastic of Paris, 
one Joseph de Maniban, an abbot who pretended 
to understand the characters of those he had 
never seen, and to prognosticate their good or 
bad fortune, from an inspection of their handwrit- 
i Marvel addressed a poem to him, which, if 
it did not effectually silence his pretensions, at all 


events exposed them fully to the thinking por- 





tions of the community. 


CROMWELL HOUSE. 
Beneath Italian skies his immortal friendship | opposite to the house in which lived part of the 


with Milton seems to have commenced ; it was of 
rapid growth, but was soon firmly established. 
They were, in many ways, kindred spirits, and 
their hopes for the after destinies of England 
were alike. In 1653 Marvel returned to Eng- 
land, and during the eventful years that followed, 
we can find no record of his strong and earnest 
thoughts, as they worked upwards into the arena 
of public life. e glorious fact we know, and all 
who honor virtue must feel its force-—that in an 
age when wealth was never wanting to the un- 
scrupulous, Marvel,a member of the popular and 
successful party, continued poor. Many of those 
years he is certain to have passed— 
“ Under the destiny severe 
Of Fairfax, and the starry Vere—” 

in the humble capacity of tutor of languages to 
their daughters. b oe most likely, during this 





family of Cromwell, a house upon which we shall 
remark presently. In 1657 he was introduced by 
Milton to Bradshaw. The precise words of the 
introduction ran thus: ‘I present to you Mr. Mar- 
vel, laying aside those jealousies and that emula- 
tion which mine own condition might suggest to 
me, by bringing in such a coadjutor. His connec- 
tion with the’ State took place in 1657, when he 
became assistant secretary with Milton in the ser- 
vice of the Protector.” ‘I never had, says Marvel, 
‘any, not the remotest relation to public matters, 
nor correspondence with the persons then predomi- 
nant, until the year 1657. 

After he had been some time fellow-secretary 
with Milton, even the thick-sighted burgesses of 
Hull perceived the merits of their townsman, and 


' sent him as their representative into the House of 
|Commons. We can imagine the delight he felt at 
period, that he inhabited the cottage at Highgate, | 


escaping from the crowded and stormy Commons 
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to breathe the invigorating air of his favorite hill, 


to enjoy the society of his former pupils, now his 


; and to gather, in 
: a garden of his own,’ 

the flowers that had solaced his leisure hours 
when he was comparatively unknown. But Crom- 
well died, Charles returned, and Marvel’s energies 
8 into arms at acts which, in accordance with 
his principles, he considered base, and derogatory 
to his country. His whole efforts were directed 
to the preservation of civil and religious liberty. 

It was but a short time previous to the Restora- 
tion that Marvel had been chosen by his native 
town to sit as its representative in Parliament. 
The Session began at Westminster in April, 1660, 
and he uitted himself so honorably, that he 
was again chosen for the one which began in May, 
1661. Whether under Cromwell or Charles, he 
acted with such thorough honesty of purpose, and 
gave such satisfaction to his constituents, that they 
allowed him a handsome pension all the time he 
continued to represent them, which was till the 
day of his death. This was probably the last 
borough in England that paid a representative.* 
He seldom spoke in Parliament, but had much in- 
fluence with the members of both Houses; the 
spirited Earl of Devonshire called him friend, and 
Prince Rupert ages paid the greatest re- 
gard to his councils; and whenever he voted ac- 
cording to the sentiments of Marvel, which he 
often did, it used to be said, by the opposite party, 
that ‘he had been with his tutor’ Such ontasil y 
was the intimacy between the Prince and Marvel, 
that when he was obliged to abscond, to avoid 
falling a sacrifice to the indignation of those ene- 
mies among the governing party whom his satiri- 
cal pen had irritated, the Prince frequently went 
to see him, disguised as a private person. 

The noted Doctor Samuel Parker published 
Bishop Bramhall’s work, setting forth the rights 
of kings over the consciences of their subjects, and 
then came forth Marvel’s witty and sarcastic 

m, ‘The Rehearsal Transposed.’+ And yet how 
rightly did the generosity of his noble nature 
shine forth at this very time, when he forsook his 
own wit in that very poem, to praise the wit of 
Butler, his rival and political enemy. Fortune 
seems about this period to have dealt ly with 
him. Even while his political satires rang through 
the very halls of the can pe and impure Charles, 
when they were r forth in every tavern, 
shouted in the public streets, and attracted the 
most envied attention throughout England, their 


* The custom of Paying members of the House of Com- 
mons for the loss of time and travelling expenses, was com- 
mon in the seventeenth century; constituencies believed 
such equivalents necessary for the attention to their inter- 
ests and wishes which a Parliamentary agent was expected 
to give. In the old Corporation books of provincial towns 
are many entries for payments to members of Parliament, 
and in some instances we find them petitioning to Govern- 
ment for disfranchisement, because they could not afford to 
pay the expenses of a Member. 

_ 1 Marvel’s first exposé of Parker’s false logic was in 1 

in the poem named above, which was immediately answer- 
ed by Parker, and re-answered by Marvel, who appears to 
have had some private threat sent him, as he says his pam- 
phiet is occasioned by two letters; one the published ‘ Re- 
proof’ of him by Parker in answer to his first attack ; ‘the 
second, left for me at a friend’s house, dated November 3d, 
1673, subscribed J. G., and concluding with these words :— 
If thou darest to print any lie or libel against Dr. Parker, by 
the Eternal—I will cut t M throat.’ This last reply of Mar- 
vel’s, however, effectually silenced Parker: “te not only 
humbled Parker, but the whole party,’ says Burnet, for, 
‘from the king down to the tradesman, the book was read 
with pleasure.’ 





author was obliged to exchange the free air, apt 
type of the freedom which he loved, for a lodging 
in a court off the Strand, where, enduring unut- 
terable temptations, flattered and threatened, he 
more than realized the stories of Roman virtue. 

The poet Mason has made Marvel the hero of 
his ‘ Ode to Independence,’ and thus alludes to his 
incorruptible integrity :— 

‘In awful Poverty his honest Muse 

Walks forth Vindictive through a venal land ; 
In vain Corruption sheds her golden dews, 

In vain Oppression lifts her iron hand ; 
He scorns them both, and arm’d with Truth alone, 
Bids Lust and Folly tremble on the throne.’ 

Marvel, by opposing the ministry and its meas- 
ures, created himself many enemies,* and made 
himself very obnoxious to the government, yet 
Charles II. took great delight in his conversation, 
and tried all means to win him over to his side, 
but in vain; nothing being ever able to shake his 
resolution. There were many instances of his 
firmness in resisting the offers of the Court, in 
which he showed himself proof against all temp- 
tations. 

We close our eyes upon this peaceful dwelling 
of the heroic senator, and imagine ourselves in the 
reign of the second Charles, threading our way 
into that ‘court off the Strand,’ where Marvel 
ended his days. We enter the house, and climb- 
ing the stairs even to the second floor, perceive the 
object of our warmest admiration. He is not 
alone, though there is no possibility of confounding 
the poct with the courtier. Andrew Marvel is 
plainly dressed, his figure is strong, and about the 
middle size, his countenance open, and his com- 

lexion of a ruddy cast; his eyes are of a soft 

azel color, mild and steady ; his eyebrows straight, 
and so flexible as to mould without an effort into 
a satirical curve, if such be the mind’s desire ; his 
mouth is close, and indicative of firmness ; and his 
brown hair falls gracefully back from a full and 
noble forehead. He sits in an upright and deter- 
mined manner upon an uneasy-looking high-backed 
chair. A somewhat long table intervenes between 
him and his visitor; one end of it is covered with 
a white cloth, and a dish of cold meat is flanked 
by a loaf of bread and a dark earthenware jug. 
On the opposite end is placed a bag of gold, be- 
side which lies the richly-embroidered glove which 
the cavalier with whom he is conversing has fi 
off. There is strange contrast in the attitude of 
the two men. Lord Danby lounges with the ease 
of a courtier and the grace of a gentleman upon 
a chair of as stiff and uncomfortable an appear- 
ance as that which is occupied after so upright a 
fashion by Andrew Marvel. 

“I have answered you, my lord,” said the pat- 
riot, “already. Methinks there need be no further 
parley on the subject; it is not my first tempta- 
tion, though I most fervently desire it may be the 
last.” 


* No stronger satire could be penned than that descriptive 
dl > — of Charles, in the poem called * Britannia and 
aleigh :’— 


‘ A colony of French possess the Court, 
Pimps, priests, buffoons, in privy chambers sport ; 
Such slimy monsters ne’er approach’d a throne 
Since Pharaoh’s days, nor so defil’d a crown ; 

Tn sacred ears tyrannic arts they croak, 
Pervert his mind, and good intentions choak.’ 

But not only do the courtiers feel the lash, for when Ra- 
leigh implores Britannia to urge his duty on the king, and 
save him from the bad who surround him, she interrupts 
him with— 

‘Raleigh, no more! for long in vain I’ve try’d 
The Stuart from the tyrant to divide.’ 











14) 


STAIRCASE, 


The nobleman took up his glove and drew it 
on, “I in pray you to consider,” he said, 
“whether, if with us, the very usefulness you so 
much prize would not have a more extensive 
— You would have larger means of being 
use ” 


« My lord, 1 should certainly have the means of 
tempting usefulness to forsake duty.” 

e cavalier rose, but the displeasure that flush- 
ed his countenance soon faded before the serene 
and ren expression of Milton’s friend. 

“ And are you so determined ?” said his lordship, 
sorrowfully. “Are you really so determined? A 
thousand lish pounds are there, and thrice the 
sum—nay, any th ou ask——” 

“My lord! my lord!” interrupted Marvel, in- 
dignantly, “this perseverance borders upon insult. 
Nay, my ye lord, you do not so intend it, but 
your mastér does not understand me. Pray you, 
note this: two days ago that meat was hot; it has 
remained cold since, and there is enough still for 
to-morrow; and I am well content. A man so 
easily satisfied is not likely to exchange an ap- 
proving conscience for dross like that!” 

We pray God that the sin of Marvel’s death did 
not rest with the great ones of those times ; but it 
was strange and sudden.* He did not leave where- 
with to bury the sheath of such a noble spirit, but 
his constituents furnished forth a decent funeral, 
and would have erected a monument to his mem- 
ory in the church of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, where 
he was interred; but the rector, blinded by the 
dust of royalty to the merits of the man, refused 

e rome gt permission. Marvel’s name is re- 
membered, though the rector’s has been long for- 
gotten.t 

* * Marvel died in 1678, in his fifty-eighth year, not without 
‘the strongest suspicions of having been poisoned ; for he was 
always very temperate, and of an healthful and strong con- 


stitution to the last,’ 
t On the death of this rector, however, the monument and 





Wood tells us, that Marvel was in his conver- 
sation very modest, and of few words ; and Cooke, 
the writer of his life, observes that he was very 
reserved among those whom he did not know, but 
a most delightful and improving companion among 
his friends. John Aubrey, who knew him person- 
ally, thus describes him: ‘He was of a middli 
stature, pretty strong set, roundish cherry-cheek 
hazle-eyed, brown-haired.’ He was(as Wood also 
says) in conversation very modest, and of a very 
few words. He was wont to say, that he would 
not drink high or freely with any one with whom 
he would not trust his life. 

Marvel lived among friends at Highgate; ex- 
actly opposite to his door was the residence of 
Gen Treton and his wife Bridget, the eldest 
daughter of Oliver Cromwell; and which house 
still bears his name, and is described in ‘ Prickett’s 
History of Highgate,’ one of those local topograph- 
ical works which deserve encouragement :—‘ Crom- 
well House is supposed to have been built by the 
Protector, whose name it bears, about the year 
1630, as a residence for General Ireton, who mar- 
ried his daughter and was one of the commanders 
of his army ; it is, however, said to have been the 
residence of Oliver Cromwell himself, but no men- 
dion is made, either in history or in his biography, 
of his having ever lived at Highgate. Tradition 
states, there was a subterraneous pemeee from 
this house to the mansion house which stood where 
the New Church now stands, but of its reality no 
proof has hitherto been adduced. Cromwell House 
was evidently built and internally ornamented ix 
accordance with the taste of its military occupant. 
The staircase, which is of handsome proportions, 
is richly decorated with oaken carved es, SU 
posed to have been of persons in the general’s 
army, in their costume ; and the bal es filled 
inscription was placed on the north wall of the church, near 
the spot where he is supposed to lie. 
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in with devices emblematical of warfare. On the 


eee te owt -room are the arms of Gen- 
eral Ireton ; this and the ceilings of the other prin- 
cipal a 

the 


ents are enriched in conformity with 

ion of those days. The proportion of the 

noble rooms, as well as the brick-work in front, 
well deserves the notice and study of the antiqua- 
rian and the architect. From the platform on the 
top of the mansion may be seen a perfect pano- 
rama of the surrounding country.’ 

The staircase above Seunsthed is here engraved. 
It is a remarkably striking and elegant specimen 
of internal decoration, of broad and noble propor- 
tion, and of a solid and grand construction suitable 
to the time of its erection; the wood-work of the 
house is every where equally bold and massive; 
the door-cases of simple but good design. There 
are some ceilings in the first story which are in 
rich plaster work, ornamented with the arms~of 
Ireton; and mouldings of fruit and flowers, of a 
sumptuous and bold enrichment. 

The series of figures which stand upon the new- 
els of the staircase are all engraved below. There 
are ten remaining out of twelve, the original num- 
ber ; the missing two are said to have been figures 
of Cromwell and Ireton, destroyed at the Resto- 
ration. They stand about a foot in height, and 
represent the different soldiers of the army, from 
the fifer and drummer to the captain, and origi- 
nally, to the commanders. They are curious for 
more reasons than one ; their locality, their truth- 
fulness, their history, and the picture they help us 
to realise of the army of Cromwell are all so many 
claims on our attention. 





A NOVELIST’S APPEAL FOR THE 
CANADAS. 
+ Rage the new English novels is one enti- 
tled Ellen Clayton, or the Nomades of the 
West, by Douglass Huyghue. The author 
seems to feel for the red men the same regard 
which the adventurous artist and traveller Catlin 
has expressed in England, and his work comes 
in aid of those appeals which Catlin has so of- 
ten made on their behalf. Such a motive en- 
titles the author to respect, and gives an addi- 
tional value to the book; while the talent with 
which it is written, renders it a narrative of 
unusual interest. In nothing but its theme is 
it like to any of Cooper's novels. Its incidents 
and its characters are not similar, and they lack 
truthfulness quite as much as they lack sim- 
ilarity. We know something of Indian life; 
in our youth we saw much of it; and we re- 
gard Cooper as its faithfulest delineator in lit- 
erary art. The time at which this romance 
opens is in the year 1600, when the wars be- 
tween France and England led to hostilities 
in Canada, and when an abortive attack was 
made upon Quebec by the British and colonial 
amy. The hero and heroine are victims to the 
disasters of that war, and in describing their 
udventures, Canada, and the condition of its 
civilized as well as of its wild inhabitants, are 
vividly presented. The incidents justify the 
author in making this appeal to his English 
readers when he reminds them of the associa- 
tions that should ever be connected with the 
fortress of Quebec :— 





“Men of England, look not coldly upon the in- 
terests of that land for the ession of which 
your fathers fought and bled. Quench not irre- 
trievably the flame of loyalty which burns in 
many an earnest heart, loath to contract these new 
ties which the progress of an irresistible destiny 
would seem to favor, at the sacrifice of affection 
for the fatherland. The blood of the greatest and 
wisest nation since the days of the Romans, flows 
in the veins of the Anglo-Americans, unadulterated 
by the air of another hemisphere, and stimulated 
into vigorous action by a necessity for continual 
exertion, combined with an entire liberty of thought 
which calls into play every resource of the physi- 
cal and intellectual man. The sturdy and intelli- 
gent race that treads the virgin soil of Canada, 
can surely claim equality, at the very least, with 
the denizens of older Europe; cramped as they 
are for want of room, and enervated by an ultra- 
civilization that wrongs nature, and has almost 
taken the sceptre from her hand to put it into that 
of art. The British colonist enjoys a peculiar ex- 
emption from those prejudices, which, for so many 
ages, have retarded progress, and are successively 
being overcome by the convictions of a more en- 
lightened era. There is a voice in the woods and 
mountains of a great solitude that elevates the 
soul and fortifies it with courage in the time of 
need, The great torrents and inland seas of that 
noble country have schooled the generation, nur- 
tured by their side, into a strong conception of 
freedom, and the right to be justly dealt with, at 
the hands of those with whom it is connected by 
the double alliance of kindred ape pe mpe x. 

rnicious, temporizing policy has of late ca 
0% wounds = pi athe healed up very easily, 
we fear. The upright colonist has seen an unprin- 
cipled faction permitted to ride triumphant over 
those whose intentions are honest, and whose loy- 
alty is proven. Let us hope, that ere long some- 
thing of the chivalrous generosity of other days 
will pervade the councils of the state, and rouse 
the stalwart spirit of the Briton to scourge this 
ignominy from the land; if encouragement be due 
at all, it surely is to those true-hearted provincials 
who are avowedly proud of the great people from 
whence they derive their character, their 1 e, 
and their laws—and who are as able, as they are 
willing, to preserve unto their beloved Sovereign 
the colony their sires won.” 


This is tolerably good rhetoric, but it is not 
likely to have much effect when the strong ar- 
gument and imposing eloquence of statesmen 
have failed to arrest attention. We see notices 
of another political novel referring to Canada, 
which deals more directly, if with less talent, 
with the disabilities and wishes of the people. 
It is entitled, T'he Footsteps of Montcalm, and 
its hero, descended from a follower of the 
brave Frenchman, contrasts with his ideal of 
freedom and happiness, the laws, institutions, 
habits, and miseries, which he regards as insep- 
arable from the colonial relation. As in the 
rebellion of 1838, whatever disaffection now 
prevails in British America, is probably shared 
much less largely by the English than by the 
French population. Political, religious, or seeta- 
tarian novels, however, executed never so cley- 
erly, are but sugared pills at which the appetite 
revolts as soon as the quality is discovered. 
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DR. WEBSTER, PRESIDENT OF THE NEW-YORK FREE ACADEMY. 
5 ip nected the world an extraordinary 


degree of attention has recently been di- 
rected to systems and means of Education, and 
the truth has at length been generally recog- 
nized that the stability and glory of nations 
must depend upon the intelligence and virtue of 
their inhabitants. In our own country, which is 
most of all interested in the diffusion of know- 
ledge, unexampled efforts are being made not 
olny for the general improvement of the culture 
offered in the seminaries, but for that elevation 
of the Jaboring classes which, whatever may 
be said by ambitious feeble-minds, seeking for 
reputation as reformers of the social system, is 
really to be found only in a wise development 
of individual capacities for the strife that has 
been and must be waged for individual well- 
being. 

There have been many improvements sug- 
gested or realized lately in collegiate educa- 
tion. We have been gratified with Professor 
Sedgwick’s admirable treatise on the subject, 
which, at this time, is receiving in England that 
consideration to which any thing from the mind 
of one so distinguished is entitled. In this 
country we think no one, upon the whole, has 
written more wisely than Dr. Wayland, whose 
views are to be illustrated in the future gov- 
ernment of the university over which he has 
so long presided. But we shall not be satis- 
fied until we have a great institution, as much 
above the existing colleges as they are above 
the common schools in the wards of the city, 
to which bachelors of arts only shall be ad- 





mitted, and to which they, whether coming 
from Harvard, Oberlin, or Virginia, shall be 
admitted without charge. 

The establishment of the New-York FREE 
AcapeEmy is suggestive of many things, and of 
this among them. We suppose a discussion 
whether our colleges supply the degree of 
education suitable to our general condition, 
could be entertained only by dunces; the point 
whether they furnish the kind and quality of 
culture to fit men for efficient and just action, 
in such public affairs and private occupations 
as the humblest may be called to in a free state, 
has been amply discussed, and it is decided 
against the colleges. 

Our schools, called colleges, have for the 
most part been fashioned after the universities 
of Europe, but they have in all cases been in- 
adequately endowed, and without the internal 
police which is necessary to their vigorous ad- 
ministration. Nine-tenths of the professors 
are incompetent, and quite one half of them, 
in any thing worthy the name of university 
could claim admission only to the class of 
freshmen; while those who are capable of a 
reputable performance of their duties—so un- 
certain are the revenues of the institutions to 
which they are attached—are very frequently 
compelled to modify regulations and relax disci- 
pline to such a degree that the colleges become 
only schools of vice or nurseries of indolence. 

e deficiency is of authority. It is useless 
to talk about courses of study, or any thing 
else, until the discipline of the schools is as 











as that of the camp, the , Or 
oom. We are inclined to e 
fulness of the Military Academy at 
which has furnished so large a 

eh Arwen gue ers, 
and divines, as well as the r 


to real glory,—we are inclined to believe that 
this celebrated school owes all its tri- 


its rigid laws and independenee of 


clamor. : 

* ine is nee 5 thing. Without it @ man 
is but a fair model in wood,:which by it is 
‘nirned to an engine of iron, and by 
farnished with water and fire to impel it on a 
resistless course through the w Anda 
man must be governed by others before he will 


govern himself. The silliness about liberty 


which is sometimes obtruded into discussions 
,of this subject, is fit for very young children 
very old women. There is no desirable 


- Hiberty but in obedience. The cant about it 


sometimes illustrates only a pitiable feebleness 
of intellect, but it more frequently discloses 
‘some kind or degree of wilful licentiousness. 
The “voluntary system ” does very well in the 
churches. It will not do at all in the colleges. 
St. Paul is always found even with the wis- 
dom of the age in which he is quoted, and he 
tells us that a youth “differeth nothing from 
a servant, tho he be lord of all, but is un- 


der tutors and governors.” This is the true 
y. The “sovereign” people who 
law, and exult when it is outraged 


choose, and with rules of study and conduct 
be complied with, and administra- 
, that the most contemptible idler 
ost independent and self-willed sim- 
see in them nothing to conflict 
bit or temper; but the uates 
minaries will not ascend the pinna- 
fame nor direct the affairs of nations: 
irs will be left for those who have 


: i 
Es 


ial, the 
firm, the 
‘eannot acquire a good 


missed for more congenial pursuits, the rich 
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and the poor will be upon an » and 
only desert-will be honorably di 
New-York Free Aaddomy is eminently ~ 
fortunate in its officers. Horacz WessTER, 
LL. D., is, in all ts, admirably fitted for 
his position as its ident. e perf 
understands the indispensableness of thoro 
organization, and absolute and watchful disci- 
pline. Dr. Webster isa native of Vermont, 
and is of that family which, in various depart- 
ments, has furnished the country some of its 
most illustrious names. At an early age, he 
became a student of the Military Academy, 
and so has himself experience of the advan- 
tages of that system which he advocates, and 
illustrates in his own administration. He 
graduated with distinction, and it is properly 
mentioned as an indication of his standing at 
West Point that, while he was a cadet of the 
first class, he was selected by the government 
of the Academy to be temporarily himself an 
instructor. In 1818 he joined the army, as a 
lieutenant, and after passing one year with his 
regiment, of which the late General Taylor 
was at that time the Major, he was elected 
Assistant Professor of Mathematics in the 
Military Aeademy, and returned to fulfil for 
six years, with constantly increasing reputa- 
tion, both for scientific abilities and for per- 
sonal character, the duties of that office, which 
it scarcely need be said are more difficult at 
West Point than in any other school in 
America. Among the distinguished gentle- 
men who were associated with him in teachi 
or as students during this period; were Ge 
Worth, Colonel Bliss, Colonel Thayer, Colonel 
Mansfield, and Professors Alexander D. Bache, 
LL. D., Charles Davies, LL. D., E. C. Ross, LL. 
D., and John Torrey, LL. D. igning his 
commission, he was in 1825 made Professor of 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in Gene- 
va College, and he filled this place twenty- 
three years, leaving it in 1848, to accept the 
Presidency of the New York Free Academy. 
We conceive that nothing could have invested 
this school with a higher claim to respect, or- 
challenged for it a larger degree of confidence,. 
than the selection of a man of such expe- 
rience, capacities, and reputation, to be its 
chief officer ; and for the class of persons like- 
ly to come under his instruction, no course of 
study could be more judicious, no traini 
more admirably adapted, than may be expected: 
eadtipvonttedh:te ton long and “* suc- 
e in preparing men for the 
most dificult and important His at- 
tainments needed no illustration, and his ad- 
ministrative abilities have been amply vindi- 
cated by his government of the Free Academy. 
Candidates for admission to the Free Ata- 
demy must have passed at least one year-in the 
public schools, and they are examined in: the. 
common English studies. The standards-for 
admission are not so high as the colleges de- 
— — the = a instruction is 
0! e cannot en ito partioular 
statement of the courses of study, bat. it will 
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if we indicate their character 
’ Edward C. Ross, LL. D., the Professor of Ma- 
thematics, is, like Dr. Webster, a graduate of 
the Military Academy, und was many years a 
stiecessful teacher in that institution and in 
Kenyon Coll He is assisted by G. B. 
Docherty, A. M, who was formerly the Prin- 
cipal of the Flushing Institute. e course 
embraces all the studies necessary for the best 
accomplishment in engineering, and indeed is 
as thorough and complete as that pursued at 
West Point, with the modifications appropri- 
ate to the tive pursuits of the pupils. 
Theodore lies Ai M., is Professor of Hi 
tory and Belles-Lettres, assisted by Edward 
Cc. 1, A. M., and G. W. Huntsman, A. M. 
These gentlemen have experience, and we be- 
lieve their system of instruction is in some 
respects original and in every way very excel- 
lent. Mr. Irving is a kinsman of “Geoffrey 
Crayon,” and himself waster of a pleasing and 
classical style. Oliver Wolcott Gibbs, A. M., 
M. D., Professor of Chemistry, Natural Philo- 
sophy, Mineralogy, and Geology, is one of the 
best practical chemists in this country, having 
completed his own education under the cele- 
brated Liebig, in Germany, and since in many 
ways iribowt such capacities in this depart- 
ment, as made his selection for the place he 
occupies almost a matter of course. John J. 
Owen, D. D., whose scholarship is exhibited in 
his ably edited series of the classical authors 
of these languages, is Professor of Greek and 
Latin, and we neither agree with nor have 
much respect for those who deprecate the 
attention demanded in the Academy for such 
studies. The French, Spanish and German 
languages are taught by Professors Roemer, 
Morales, and Glaubensklee, all of whom are 
known to the public for such talents as are 
necessary in their positions. Mr. Paul P. 
Duggan, a painter whose works adorn many 
of our best collections in art, is Professor of 


Drawing. 

The Sus Academy will fulfil the reasona- 
ble exvectations of its founders. It is admi- 
rably Jesigned, and its appointments and 
administration have thus far been judicious. 
We lack yet a University: there is no school 
in America deserving this title; all our col- 
leges should be regarded as eres sifting 
the classes of the common schools and prepar- 
ing their more advanced and ingenious pupils 
for such an institution ; and the Free Acade- 
my may be accepted as a model by which they 
can be reshaped for their less ambitious but 
more priate duties. This is a subject 
ably properly treated in Professor Tap- 

n’s recent volume on Education, (published 

y Mr. Putnam,) to which we beg attention. 

The whole number of students now attend- 
ing the Free Academy is three hundred and 
twenty-nine, of whom one hundred and five 
sey." ‘Tho wensbor for when tho balling 

é e number for whom the 
designed is about six hundred. 





Authors ant Banks. 
A.Boox which we cannot too y 

mend is the Briefe uber Hi s Kosmos - 
(Letters on Humboldt’s Cosmos), published 
at Leipzic,in two octavo volumes, from the 
pens of Professor Corra and Professor Scuat- 
LER. It is intended to serve as a commentary 
upon that work, which it is well worthy to ac- 
company. Without attempting an exhaustive 
treatise on the details of. the various topics 
touched on by Humboldt, the writers have 
expanded some of the leading points of his 
work into scientific essays, whose practical 
utility is none the smaller for an elegant and 
attractive style, and a genial enthusiasm, of 
which Humboldt need not be ashamed. The | 
first volume, by Professor Cotta, contains for 
ty letters on the following themes: The en- 
joyment of nature; matter and forces, growth 
and existence; natural philosophy ; the fixed 
stars, their parallaxes, groups, movements, ne- 
bule ; double stars, structure of the universe, 
resisting medium ; the solar system ; the laws 
of motion, Kepler and Newton; density of 
the heavenly bodies; our moon, its orbit, no 
atmosphere, no water; comets; meteors, and 
meteoric stones; form of the earth; magnet- 
ism ; volcanic activity ; gas-springs ; geysers; 
internal structure of the ; history of or 


ganisms, their first origin, and developments; 
the surface, its forms, and their influence on 
animated life; the gradual rising and sinking 


of the surface in Sweden ; the tides; circula- 
tion of water on the earth—springs, cold, warm, 
mineral, artesian—rivers, seas, ocean currents, 
evaporation and condensation ; glaciers ; the 
atmosphere, climate, weather, winds, storm- 
clouds; organic life on the earth, its nature, 
differences, origin of the differences, original 
production, creation, first appearance ; man, his 
origin, races, forms, phrenology, &c. These 
letters offer, as we have already said, in a 
pleasing and attractive form, a condensed and 
comprehensive view of what is now known 
with reference to the sciences treated. The* 
letter = Man is especially interesting. Pro- 
fessor Cotta belongs to those who think the 
human race to be “the gradual perfection, 
through thousands of generations,” of a lower 
order of creatures. “The human individual,” 
he says, “even now, in the embryonic state, 
passes through the condition of various sorte 
of animals. The most eminent anatomists 
have shown that before birth we for a time 
resemble a polypal animal, then for a time a 
fish, next a reptile, tilLat last a the char- 
acteristics of a mammalia. is is a fact 
which bears strongly in favor of our view. 
The genesis and development of the entire 
species seem to be here condensed in the 
wth of the individual.” But while setti 

‘orth this peculiar view, Professor Cotta, 
true German comprehensiveness, takes care 


to give a fair statement of opposing doctrines, 
wt evinces nothing like a narrow dogmatism. 
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second volume, like the second volume 
Cosmos, is that which wil! most interest 

the general reader. It contains 
letters, mainly on the following 
: the view of nature in general; the 
a view; the various forms of the reli- 
be view; the esthetic view; the inward 


by-two 


3 sonnection of the esthetic enjoyment of na- 


with its artistic representation ; the scien- 
view as. empirical science and natural phi- 
y; the ions of the various views of 
gatare to each other; the poetic comprehen- 
sion of nature among the Indians ; the poetic 
comprehension of nature among the Jews, the 
Greeks, and the Romans; the Christian con- 
aan of nature; German poetry in the 
i ages; Italian poetry ; the poetic com- 
prehension of nature in modern times ; the re- 
tation of nature by painting, and its gra- 
appearance in the history of art ; the phy- 
siognomy of plants in connection with the 
physiognomy of nature in general; descrip- 
tion of several plant formations ; general out- 
lines of the animal world ; history of the physi- 
eal view of the universe; natural science among 
the Phenicians, the Greeks, at the time of the 
Ptolemies, at the time of the Roman Empire, 
and in the middle ; natural history of mo- 
dern times, Bacon, Copernicus, Kepler, Galileo, 
Newton; the mechanical doctrine of modern 
ysics ; the dynamic view of nature; Fichte’s 
ine, and the natural philosophy of Schel- 
ling and Hegel. This volume, as will be easi- 
ly understood, gives at once a history of reli- 
gion, philosophy, art, literature, and science, in 
ir relations to the outward universe. For 
instance, under the head of natural science 
among the Greeks, we have among other 
things an account of the doctrine of the Py- 
thagoreans, Plato, and Aristotle; in treating 
the middle ages, Professor Schaller speaks of 
the Scholastics, Thomas Aquinas, Roger Ba- 
eon, Giordano Bruno, and Paracelsus. One 
of the most interesting parts of the whole is 
that on the poetic view of nature among the 
Jews, Greeks, Romans, Germans, 
and Italians, the historical statement being 
ony where illustrated by copious quotations 
of a ble from the poets of those 
nations. The strictly scientific portions are 
illustrated by excellent engravings, and are 
free from mere technicalities. Sold in New- 
York by R. Garrigue. 


» Tue Vestiges of Creation has been translat- 
ed.into German by Charles Vogt, a savan who 
in late years has become noted as a radical 


i The translation is highly praised. 
oe see 


_ Tue translation of Hecet’s Aesthetik into 
French is now nearly completed at Paris, the 


fourth gery whi spaaveted to the con- 
on of music and poetry, having just 
2 try. ig) 


~been pu One volume more will com- 
_— work, The translator is M. Charles 





Tue Human Race anv its Oricw.—Un 
der the title of Histoire Générale des Races 
Humaines, M. Eusebe-Frangois de Salles has 
just published at Paris an elaborate work on 

thnography, for which he had — him- 
self by long and careful personal observation 
of most of the races on the globe, his travels 
having extended into nearly all climes and re- 
gions. He takes the ground of the descent of 
the entire human family from a single pair, 
created adult and perfect in mind and body, 
not by any simple evolution of nature, but by 
a direct act of the Divine Being. The para- 
dise or home of this pair he places to the north 
of India and the east of Persia. All the varie- 
ties of men now existing he attributes to the 
influence of climate and circumstances. “The 
first light of history,” he says, “ shows us the 
human family in possession of a and 
of a certain of science, the inheritance 
of the ts aptitudes, its passions, and 
outw: circumstances, may increase this in- 
heritance, keep it the same, or diminish it. 
In peoples enervated by luxury and by doubt, 
in tribes softened by too favorable a climate, 
or separated too long from the stronger and 
better educated masses,—in a family or a cou- 
ple exiled by a catastrophe, a shipwreck,—we 
are to seek the origin of the decline into the 
various degrees of corruption, barbarism. the 
savage state, and brutality. Imagine a boat 
from the coast of America, or from the South 
Sea Islands, cast by a tempest on some un 
known shore or = eee oe A few 

oun rsons, a few chi , alone 

Deck ho-chpusaik, knowing imperfectly the 
language, the arts, and the family traditions of 
their parents. Such is the origin of the un- 
fortunates sometimes met with, who ure igno- 
rant even of the use of fire.” Against the 
spontaneous generation of the human race in 
several localities he argues at length as an ut- 
ter absurdity, the point of his argument being, 
that isolated couples so produced would be 
unable to resist the inhospitality of nature 
without miraculous aid, and one miracle, he 
contends, is more admissable than ten ora 
dozen. But the chief grounds upon which he 
labors to establish his Soetrine are the simili- 
tude of the most ancient traditions among all 
branches of the human species, the affiliation 
and analogy of languages, and the identity of 
organization and equality of aptitudes. He 
finds similar traditions among the Hebrews, 
the Chaldeans, the Phoenicians, the Egyp- 
tians, the Ethiopians, the Hindoos, the Per- 
sians, the Chinese, the Thibetans, the Scythi- 
ans, and the Americans. In the theogonies 
and cosmogonies of the Aztecs of America, he 
says that the traditions of ancient Asia are 
plainly to be found, while some vague traces of 
these primitive narratives are to be found even 
among the savages of Oceanica, and the most 
barbarous and miserable negroes of western 
Africa. To the negroes he devotes 

the most careful and learned portion of 
work. Starting from the discovery of M. 








es 


ing a greater and greater inten- 

i f this coloring matter, 

exists in every race and every indivi- 
caused the essential difference be- 
whites and blacks. For, he argues, 
is no other difference between them 
of color, all the other features, 

as the prominent mouth, the woolly hair, 
facial angle, being in no wise exclusively 
jar to the Africans. And so, after hav- 
ne over the entire race in detail, proving 
identity of o ivision, 


fialaiig 


ization in eve 
M. de Salles ws mm that the primitive com- 


unburnt coffee, and the origi 
ir. On the affiliation of la 


and perfect as we ascend toward their origin. 
Next he considers the modifications by which 
the present races of men have departed from 
the first family, and in so oe takes up 
every people that has ever been known. Ame- 
rica, he thinks, was first settled by Mongol 
emigration, with religious traditions, between 
the eighteenth and the fifteenth century be- 
foré our era; then, six or eight hundred years 
later, there was a second emigration of Hin- 
doo with traditions of architecture. 
With the Bible and the facts of geology as 
his starting point, he demonstrates the falsity 
of the Egyptian, Hindoo, Chinese, and Mexi- 
can chronologies. The six days of creation 
he takes as so many great epochs; the de- 
luge he places at five thousand years before 
Christ. 


In our account of this book we have not 
strictly followed the order of the author. 
Thus he makes the direct miraculous creation 
of man the concluding topic of his book, and 
treats it not without a certain poetic eleva- 
tion as comports with such an event. We 
have aimed only to give the outlines of his 
doct¥ne, and for the rest recommend those of 
our readers who are interested in such stu- 
dies to procure and read the work. 

Joacuim LeLeEwex (a name honored by 
all lovers of liberty,) has just published at 
Breslau a work on the geography of the mid- 
dle ages, which is worthy of the warmest ad- 
miration. It consists of an atlas of fifty plates, 
engraved by the hand of the venerable author, 
containing one hundred. and forty-five figures 
and maps, from eighty-eight different Arabic 
and Latin geographers of different epochs, with 
eleven explicative or comparative maps and tavo 
 capany-es essays. The whole work exhibits 

e most thorough acquaintance and conscien- 
tious use of the labors of previous explorers in 
the same direction. The cost of importing a 


ow into this country would be about eight 





More new German Novets.— The Siege of 
Rheinfels, by Gustave von See, is a historical 
romance, founded on an episode from the ware 
of Louis XIV., against the German 
ene the eae — pes left bank of the 

ine were rava, e French armies, . 
the fortress of Roeinela held cite mm | 
against a siege which was prosec with 
by a much superior force. Amid the mor 
of this siege, passes the love-story that forms 
the kernel of the novel, which is written with 
originality and talent. The historical part is 
equally attractive and vraisemblant, A collec 
tion of romances under the title of Germa- 
nia, has appeared at Bremen. It is intended 
to serve as the beginning of an annual publi- 
cation. The first number contains seven tales, 
— ae ug by well known romance writers, 

e is Eine Leidenschaft (A Passion), 
Louise von G., and is highly praised be 
most reliable critics; it abounds in arch and 
graceful humor. Spiller von Hauenschildt is 
the least successful of the contributors in re- 
ameet to the artistic treatment of his subject. 

is novel is socialistic. Adolph Hahr and 
Alfred Meissner are also among the contribu- 
tors. On the whole the book is a good one. 

Leopold Schefer has published lately in Ber- 
lin The Bishop's Wife, a Tale of the Papacy, 
in which the great Napoleon of the church, 
Hildebrand, figures as the hero. The Germans 
have never succeeded in the historical novel. 
With vast resources in materiel, they have al- 
ways a vagueness, a want of definite interest, 
of tyre ao arrangement, and of sustained 
an rig oa power. Schefer is a scholar, 
and his didactic purpose is plain enough, and 
well enough managed. The Teutonic charae- 
ter has always instinctively revolted against 
the practice of celibacy, a form of ascetism 
quite natural, and sometimes perhaps inevita- 
ble, as a reaction against the unbridled sensu- 
alism of the Africans and Asiatics, but quite 
out of place in climes so temperate and races 
so moderate, conscientious, and popes oe | 
as those of Northern Europe. It needed a 
the genius and determination of Hildebrand 
himself to enforce the celibacy of the German 
clergy, and certainly they have never ceased 
more or less covertly to revolt against it. It 
is well understood that, at the present time, 
there is a very general wish among the Catho- 
lics of Germany—more especially of South 
Germany, where they are not jealous of Pro- 
testant encroachments—to have marriage al- 
lowed to the parochial clergy ; and the clergy 
themselves are foremost in this tendency, 
though it may not accord with their interest 
unreservedly to display it. It has, however, 
betrayed its existence in various ways, especial- 
ly in anonymous literary productions, in prose 
and verse. So general is this feeling, and 80 

rofound the conviction that something must 
done, that in 1848 it was very generally cred- 
ited that the Pope was prepared to sanction 
a relaxation of the laws of the church in this 
respect. For this belief, however, there could 
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ave been no just foundation, since Pius IX. is 
' author of the official reply, made 
while he was but a priest, to the Brazilian 
ane Feijo, upon this very subject, in 
4 it was alleged that such a relaxation of 
a e would be an abandonment of the “in- 
e. y of the church.” Yet without something 
_ of the kind, it is thought that a very extensive 
schism in catholic Germany will be inevitable. 


re sci 
» Der Mensch im Spiegel der Natur (Man in 
the Mirror of Nature), is an excellent little 
work for popular use, by Mr. E. A. Rossmis- 
aler, published at Leipzic, in two neat volumes, 
With wood-cuts. It sets forth, in the most 
attractive form, the elementary facts of sci- 
ence, they being ingeniously interwoven into 
@ narrative of the journeys, friendships, and 
adventures of the author. The work well 
deserves a translation into English. 

A work of extreme interest to geologists is 
the Gaea Norwegica, edited by Professor Ken- 
nav of the Christiana University, and published 
at that place. The first volume is just com- 
pleted. No country of Europe is more im- 
era in respect of geological science than 

lorway, and the labors of Professor Keilhau 
and his associates are of the most thorough 
and solid kind. The volume contains 516 
pages folio. Cost in America $4 50. 


A German nobleman lately wrote to the 
- French Academy, offering to give that body a 
yearly income of 10,000 francs to be spent in 
two prizes, one of 5,000 francs for the best 
essay in defence of Catholicism, and another 
of the same sum for the best essay in defence of 
Absolutism. The Academy declined the offer. 


A System of Christian Ethics has lately 
been published at Regensburg, by Dr. WeEr- 
wer, Professor in the Catholic Theological 
Seminary of St. Polten. The writer holds 
that all virtue flows from the mystic fountain 
of regeneration, and is confirmed and support- 
ed solely by the sacraments of the church. 


WiHeim MeErnnoip, author of the Amber 
Witch, lately the pastor of a parish in Pome- 
rania, is now in Berlin, preparing for admis- 
sion into the Roman Catholic Church. It is 
not long since he forfeited his place in the 
Protestant Church by a street fight, for which, 
we believe, he was imprisoned. 


Tue College of Rabbis, at Padus, offers 
1000 florins ($400) as a prize for the best 
descriptive and critical work on the political 
and religious history of the Israelites from the 

siege of Jerusalem to the time of the 
latest writers of the Talmud. 


Mrs. Rostson’s (Talvi’s) History of the 
Colonization of America, originally published 
in the German language, has been translated 
by Mr. William Hazlitt, and printed in London. 





GepicuTe von Jeanne Marie (Poems by 
Jeanne Marie) is the title of one of the latest 
roducts of the German muse. The authoress 
is well known and well liked by those read- 
ers of German novels who take delight in the 
genius of authoresses, and think ladies can 
write as well as men. Jeanne Marie has seen 
much, felt much, and thought almost if not 
quite as much as she has seen and felt. Her 
poetic culture is however still defective, and 
her stories are better than her lyrics. The latter 
lack finish and correctness, and abound in mere 
conceits rather than in genuine poetic images. 
Where she attempts simply to narrate an event 
in the ballad style she is more successful. 


A Book of curious historical interest is now 
in course of publication in Germany, the first 
volume of which has already made its appear- 
ance. It is the Diary of General Patrick Gor- 
ton, who served in Russia during a large part 
of the seventeenth century, where he attained 
the highest military He was in the 
habit of noting every thing that passed around 
him, or with which he was connected, whether 
of a political, military, or personal nature. 
His field of service extended throughout the 
entire empire, and embraced the most impor- 
tant events in the reign of Peter the Great. 
He participated in the suppression of the 
corps of Strelitzes, made two campaigns 
against the Turks, was active in Peter’s re- 
organization of the army, &c., &c. The first 
vee comes down to 1678; the remainder 
will soon follow. As the whole was written 
without any design of being communicated to 
the world, it is especially valuable for its 
glimpses at the domestic habits of the country 
at that peculiar period. 


Grorce Sann’s New Drama. — George 
Sand’s Claudie has had a brilliant fortune at 
Paris, where it was first performed the second 
week in January. It is a drama of peasant 
life, in three acts, in prose. Jules Janin says 
of it: “ The success of Claudie is a true, sin- 
cere, and energetic success. It has impas- 
sioned the calmest souls; it has calmed the 
most agitated. This poem is a veritable festi- 
val, fall of the rustic delights of the country, 
of the most honorable passions of the human 
heart, of the noblest sentiments. Add to this, 
a charm altogether new, a charm both inspired 
and inspiring, in the style, which is reason 
and good sense in the most delicious costume, 
Neither effort nor study is there, but only 
that simplicity so much sought for in the most 
precious passages of Daphnis and Chloe trans- 
lated to the Marivaux by Amyot himself. 
The piece was listened to with ravishment. 
There was universal praise among the audi- 
ence, an inexpressible abundance of tears, of 
laughter, of gayety, of sighs, of words fitly 
spoken, of eloquent silence” Of the plot we 
take the following account from an article by 
Paul de Musset: From the beginning we 
feel the air of the country, the harvest, and 
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“thé sun of August. Farmer FPauveau is pre- 
pring to pay the harvesters. His employer, 
Rose, a young and pret 

returned from: the city, where she had 

een for a lawsuit. Fauvegu, a shrewd but 
good-natured man, skilfully calis her attention 
to the sad and agitated air of his son, who is 
no doubt in love with some one, and with 
whom can it be except his c ing mistress ? 
Dame Rose admits Sylvain Fauveau is a 
handsome fellow, and a good and intelligent 
workman, who would manage affairs with dis- 
cretion, but he would be jealous of his wife. 
Jealousy, replies the old man, is a proof of 
love, and so e Rose begins to cherish the 
idea that Sylvain is in love with her. This is 
not true, but the old man has said it purpose- 
ly. He suspects Sylvain of being in love 
with Claudie, a simple laborer in the harvest 
field, without a penny, and gaining her living, 
with no other relative than a grandfather of 
eighty, who may any day become a charge 
upon her little earnings. Claudie comes in 
from work with her grandfather, and they ask 
for their pay, the harvest being finished, and 
it being six leagues to their home. They are 
paid, and Sylvain takes care that they shall re- 
ceive more than his father intends, and that 
they shall be invited to the harvest festival. 
Claudie aids in the preparations, and Sylvain, 
reproaching her tenderly for working after a 

‘ day so fatiguing, takes from her the severer 
part of the duties she has undertaken. But 
she only replies in monosyllables, and does 
not turn her eyes from the plates and other 
utensils she is engaged with. . Sylvain, trou- 
bled by this, withdraws, murmuring at her 
eitnewe ane indifference. We soon see the 
cause of this. A young peasant appears. It 
is the handsome Denis Sa nciat, the beau and 
eajoler of the village girls, who utters an ex- 
elamation of surprise. A brief explanation in- 
forms us that Denis was betrothed to Claudie 
when she was fifteen, that he had deceived 
and abandoned her like a villain, leaving her a 
child, which had since died. This explains 
the gloomy air of Claudie, her indifference to 
the advances of Sylvain, and her almost fierce 
determination never to marry. To complete 
his out: Denis boldly avows his intention 
to mai e Rose, and offers money to her 
he has betrayed, in order to bribe her to si- 
lence. ‘The of harvesters appears, bear- 
ing in triumph the last -sheaf, adorned with 
flowers and ribbons. The grandfather, Remy, 
full of joy, pronounces a discourse of rude 
and simple eloquence on the beneficence of 
Providence, and of the sun He causes to shine, 
after which a collection is proposed in favor 
of the orator and his granddaughter. Every 
one gives his offering. Dame Rose puts in a 
new five-france piece, the father Fauveau a 
nny, Sylvain his watch, wishing that it were 
heart, a child brings an apple, and finally 
the last contributor approaches. This is De- 
mis Ronciat: seeing the seducer of his child, 
the indignation of the old man breaks out, he 


widow, has} maledicti 





rejects the offering, and falls as if struck with 
apoplexy, pronouncing a sort of mysterious 
iction, which freezes with horror all who 
hear it. In the second act Clandie is still at 
the farm, her grandfather having been sick 
there for two months, She has been cneaged 
as a servant to the farmer Fauvecu, but 
not given the least hope to Sylvain, who has 
been constant in his attentions. Dame 

in the mean time, has fallen in love with him, 
and is astonished that he has not declared 
himself. Denis Ronciat, seeing his rival pre- 
ferred, explains to the rich widow why the 
lover she desires will not present himself, and 
from hay, or and vanity divulges the secret 
of poor Claudie. Here we expect a storm of 
insults and reproaches to fall on the head of 
the dishonored girl. But, as in the rest of the 
work, the author has laid aside the ordinary 
traditions, customs, and conventionalities, to 
draw from the resources of her own genius. 
While all are preparing to ape the domestic 
who has deceived every body by her air of 
eandor and innocence, the old man, whose 
reason has been wandering, listens. He re- 
calls his recollections, an his presence of 
mind returns at the critical moment. He 
rises, throws his arms around his granddaugh- 
ter, and naively recounts the story of the se- 
duction and abandonment of Claudie: how 
she believed in Denis, and gave him her heart 
without distrust ; how Denis shamefully abus- 
ed her confidence, and abandoned her, when 
duty obliged him more than ever to be faith- 
ful. The old man adds that he himself had 
neither reproached nor cursed her, but that he 
consoled her, that he took her child upon his 
knees, and loved it, and despaired when it 
died. Finally he demands who would pre- 
sume to be severer toward his-child, and feel 
her wrong more keenly than he. His simpli- 
city, magnanimity, and goodness, overpower 
all who hear him. A more gentle sentiment 
than even respect and pity takes possession of 
every heart. The devotion of the old man 
raises the fallen girl, and in the admiration he 
inspires the fault of Claudie is almost forgot- 
ten. But it is too late. The old man takes 
the arm of his daughter, and leads her away 
with him. When the curtain rises for the 
last scene, Dame Rose has retained Claudie 
and her grandfather at the house, a riot in 
the village having prevented their departure. 
Denis has come near being stoned to death. 
Finally he consents to repair his crime b 
marrying her he has betrayed. He is refu 
Then Sylvain offers himself to Claudie, but 
she says she is unworthy of him, and refunes 
obstinately. Dame Rose, Fauveau, and even 
Sylvain’s mother, try vainly to change her re- 
solution. The old man at last decides, by 
saying that he reads her soul, and knows that 
she loves Sylvain. His authority makes her 
give a silent consent, and here the curtain falls. 
Claudie has been brought out in elegant form 
by a Parisian publisher. Why should not 
some poet attempt a version into English ? 
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of the greatest hits during the latter part of 
_ 1850. The character of the conventional 
_ French mountebank, Paillasse, the vagabond 
. juggler of fairs and streets, was regarded as 

one of the finest creations of Frederic Lemai- 
tre, and in one of the Christmas revues a sym- 


_'. bol of the piece passed before the eyes of the 


audience as one of the types of the past year. 
It has since been brought out in London with 
quite as much success, Madame Celeste (the 
quondam star of our Bowery?) in the charac- 
ter of the wife of the mountebank. The mu- 
sical season at Paris has been signalized by 
the uction of two successful operas. L’- 
‘ante Prodigue of Auber is running a pro- 
career at the Académie de Musique. 
ral opinion speaks highly of the music, 
and the piece appears to be one of the most 
ingenious of M. Scribe. At the a Com- 
ique another opera by Scribe and Halévy, La 
Biss de Pique, has been brought out with 
success. The libretto, taken from a Russian 
tale, translated by M. Merimée, is one of the 
most fantastic Scribe hzs constructed. It is 
founded on an old story about the Russian 
Empress Elizabeth, who had found out the 
secret of invariably winning at play by means 
of three-cards, of which the Queen of Spades 
(la Dame de Pique) was one. 

M. Coser, a Protestant clergyman of Ce- 
vennes, has just published at Paris in three 
volumes a work of great interest and value, 
under the title of Histoire de France sous le 
regne de Henry III. par Mazerai. It compri- 
ses a full, conscientious and philosophic account 
of the French religious civil wars, from the 

inning of the Reformation down to the es- 
tablishment of religious liberty under the Con- 
sulate. To the original work of Mazerai, M. 
Combet has prefixed an elaborate introduction, 
while he has added in the form of an appen- 
dix whatever relates to more recent matters, 
with copious notes and commentaries. The 
whole constitutes an invaluable contribution to 
the history of the modern religious movement. 


Some new contributions to the history of 
labor have just appeared at Paris. The most 
important is the Histoire de la Classe ou- 
vriere depuis [esclave jusqu’au Proletaire de nos 
Jours, by M. Robert (du Var), four volumes. 
Less general and comprehensive in its aim is 
Le Lavre d’Or des Metiers, Histoire des Cor- 
porations ouvrieres, by Paul Lacroix and 
Ferd. Serre, six volumes. Both these books 
are written without an intention to establish 
any special theory or system. 


Tue Rev. G. R. Gretc, author of The Sub- 
aliern’s Furlough, Saratoga, &c., is now In- 
spector-General of Military Schools, and lives 
in London. 





Leorotp Ranke, whose “ Lives of the 
of Rome” is familiar to American readers, 
lately discovered in the National Li at 
Paris an important long lost MS., by the 
dinal Richelieu. In the MS. memoirs of the 
Cardinal, deposited at the Office for Foreign 
Affairs, an imperfection has existed, in the to- 
tal absence of a series of leaves from the most 
interesting part of the collection. These 

to have been found accidentally, 

Ranke, in a bundle of papers, gathered 
some of the old mansions in Sainf Germains. 
It has been a disputed question whether Riche- 
lieu was the real author of the works under 
his name ; whether he availed himself of the 
literary abilities of others, contributing no 
more from his own resources than here and 
there an observation or a fact. These disputes 
have had reference to the Memoirs, the Testa- 
ment, and the Histoire de la Mere et du Fils; 
for there seems to be good reason for believ- 
ing that the books published previous to 
political elevation, such as the Dela Perfec- 
tion du Chrétien, the theological tracts, and 
his political treatise of 1614, were written by 
him with no more than the ordinary aids of 
authorship. It is possible that the 
discovered by M. Ranke, may afford additional 


evidence on this curious subject, which was 
lately debated in the Academy. 


Or bad spelling George Sand writes, a 
of some newspaper controversy in Paris, that 
so far from bad spelling being a proof of want 
of capacity, she has a letter of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, in which there are ten faults of spell- 
ing in three lines. Moreover, she assures us, 
that she herself frequently makes a Japsus 

né for whick a school-boy would be chastised. 


Lota Montes has made her debut in the 
literary arena, by the publication in the feuil- 
leton of a daily newspaper of the first portion 
of what she calls her “ Memoirs :” a i 

rtinent epistle to the ex-king of Bavaria. 

ince, the publication has been suspended. It 
promised merely scandal, without wit. 

Tue Count pE MonTaLemMBerT has been 
elected a member of the French Academy, in 
place of M. Droz. The election gives little 
satisfaction outside the Institute; but the Count 
is not without eminence as a man of letters. 
Some of his religious tracts are written with 
great eloquence and pungency. 


Tue seventh and last volume of the Glossa- 
rium Mediae et Infimae Latinitatis has just been 
published by the Didots at Paris. It is a per- 
feet repertory of information as to the middle 
ages, and cannot be dispensed with by any 
one who aims to study the institutions, his- 
tory, and monuments of that period. 


A COMPLETE grammar of the Coptic lan- 
age has been brought out at Berlin, by 
Professor ScuwaRTze. 








-—Books relating 

late revolution in Italy and the events 

thich preceded it are now published in that 
country in considerable numbers. One by 
Farini, Lo Stato Romano dall anno 1815 all 
anno 1850, not yet completed, only two vol- 
umes having been published, will be found 
valuable to the future historian. Its author is 
& constitutionalist, and treats the reign of Pius 
IX. strictly from that stand-point. His book 
must therefore be read with discretion. With 
the third volume, which will soon appear, will 
be issued a second edition of the first two vo- 
lumes.. Marquis F. A. Gualtiero of Orvieto 
has just brought out at Florence the first vo- 
lume of a large work, Gli Ultimenti Rivolgi- 
menti Italiani, Memorie Storiche con Docu- 
menti Inediti. This is excellent in respect to 
the pre-revolutionary events, giving a great 
variety of information as to persons as well as 
cireumstances, in considerable detail. It is to 
be followed by an account of the revolution 
itself, treated of course in the same manner. 
It hardly need be said that the Marquis must 
fail to do justice to Mazzini and the republi- 
eans. An elaborate and able article reviewing 
the whole question has lately appeared in the 
Rivista Italiana, from the pen of Signor Berti. 
One of the best books yet produced on the revo- 
lutionary side is General Pepe’s Guerres d Italie. 


WE noticed last month the anniversary 
meeting of the Archeological Institute at 
Rome. The same society has just published 
its Annals, or Annual Memoirs, for 1850, a 
volume of great value and interest. It con- 
tains Lanza’s report on the excavations at 
Salona, continued down to the year 1848, 
An essay is contributed by Canina upon the 
three temples of Pietas, Spes, and Juno Sos- 

ita, on whose ruins is built the church of 
Nicola in carcere, new remains of the 
temples having been discovered in 1848. The 
statue of Apoxyomenos, found a year since at 
Trastavere, as well as the series of Amazons 
in relievo now in the British Museum, which 
Emil Braun takes to be relics of the famous 
Mausoleum, are treated at length. A little 
triangular candelabra, found in the Baths of 
Titus, is made interesting from the relation of 
the figures upon it to the worship of Apollo. 
The series of Etruscan frescoes has been great- 
ly enriched by the pictures in two tombs, one 
of which was discovered in 1846 by A. Fran- 
cois, while the other was then for the first 
time copied and rescued from entire oblivion. 
These pictures, which, like most monumental 
works, represent funeral feasts and games, ac- 
cording to Braun, are valuable for a mass of 
details relating to antique athletic art, which 
were before unknown. A Pompeiian fresco, 





representing the twelve gods, hitherto little es- | 


teeme 1, is made the subject of a profound in- 
vestigation by E. Gerhard. Among the es- 


sphere of numismaties is filled by a long essa’ 
by Cavedoni on the Roman coins of the ‘ims 
of Augustus. There are also many other arti- 
cles of no l2ss interest to seholars, antiqua- 
ries, and artists. 
M. Antowe D’ApsBavre reeeived not long 
from President Bonaparte, the decoration 
of the Legion of Honor, for all geograph- 
ical discoveries in Africa. An “ Inquiry’ into 
M. Abbadie’s journey has just appeared in 
London, from the hand of Dr. Charles T. Beke, 
and it is not impossible that the traveller will 
turn out a Damburger ora Hunter. Dr. Beke 
is an Englishman ; D’Abbadie, xn Irishman by 
birth, but a Frenehman by name, education 
and allegiance. The latter professes to have 
been the first European who ever put foot in 
the African ingles of Kaffa; the former 


gives reasons for doubting his statements en- 
tirely, and does not believe the Frenchman has 
even been in the country he describes at all. 


Tue great oriental scholar Monsignore Mot- 
sa has been appointed to the office of Chief 
Guardian of the Vatican Library, in the room 
of M. Laureani, whose melancholy death oc- 
curred a few months ago; and the Abate Mar- 
tinueci has been nominated to fill the office 
of sub-chief, which is one of very considerabie 
importance, and has hitherto been filled by 
some of the most eminent of Italian scholars. 


WE are to have from Paris a hitherto un- 
published ode- of Piron, the well-known au- 
thor of La Metromanie. It is entitled Les 
Confessions de mon Oreiller, (Confessions of 
my Pillow,) and is considered by connoisseurs 
to be decidedly authentic. It is signed and 
headed thus: “To be given to the public a 
hundred years after my death.” 


Tue vacancy occasioned by the death of M. 
ALBAN DE VILLENEUVE-BARGEMONT, in the list 
of members of thg French Academy of Moral 
and Political Sciences, has been filled by 
the election of M. Louis Reysaup, the author 
of Jerome Paturoi, and husband of Madame 
Reybaud, who wrote the charming novels of 
Le Cadet de Calabriere, Helena, &c. 


Tue sons of Rossi, the distinguished econ- 
omist, and less distinguished minister of Pius 
IX., in which capacity he was assassinated, 
have published the third volume of his Cours 
@ Economie Politique. It treats of the distri- 
bution of wealth, and is marked by the same 
ability and tendencies as the volumes which 
preceded it, which were upon the production 
of riches. 

H. Baruere, the eminent publisher, of Pa- 
ris, has established a branch of his house at 
169 Fulton-street, New-York, where American 


says on vases, a long one by Welcker deserves | scholars may obtain all the best scientific iite- 
t 


especial mention. 


diseusses all the known | rature of the time in suitable editions and at 


representations of the Death of Troilus. The | reasonable prices. 
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_ (Or Mr. James Bazzy, and the blasphemous 
yant and fustian and crude speculation which 
make up his poem of “ Festus,” which has had 
such extrao pularity among our trans- 
cendentalists, and which Shakspeare -Hudson 
so excellently well reviewed in the Whig Re- 
view a ac or two ago, we think a correspon- 
dent of The Tribune speaks justly in the fol- 
extract from a letter dated at Notting- 
ham, in England : 

‘on of Nottingham, I have seen Bailey, 
the Ee of ‘Festus.’ His father is pro rietee 
of the Nottingham Mercury, and the editorial de- 
t rests with him. He is a heavy, thick 
set sort of man; of a stature below the middle 
size; complexion dark ; and, in years about eight 
and thirty. His physiognomy would be clownish 
in expression, if his eyes did not redeem his other 
features. He spoke of ‘Festus,’ and of its fame 
in America, of which he seemed very proud. In 
Ardent, Alas 5 arly Ame 
eight or nine have been published in the 
States. You know my opinionof the work. It 
is as far from being a great puem as the Thames, 
compared with the Mississippi or the Ohio, is from 
a great river. Anxiously, anxiously have I 
pow one striking original ye in the whole 
appalling in its length), but to no purpose. 
viet i of rabbi a 
al) that, at first glance, arrests the attention. 
Without learning, imagination, or the attraction of 
a beautiful metre (like that of Tennyson’s ‘ Prin- 
cess’), I am at a loss to know what has given this 
poem its notoriety. Not its daring speculation, 
surely, for it is but a timid compromise between 

Orthodoxy and Universalism.” 


H. F. Cumron has published in London the 
eoncluding volume of his Fasti Romani: the 


civil and lite chronology of Rome and 
Constantinople from the death of Augustus 
to the death of Heraclius. The first volume, 
containing the chronological tables, was pub- 
lished in 1845, and formed a continuation of 
the Fasti Hellenici, by the same author. It 
came down to the death of Justin IL, a. p. 
578. The present volume continues the tables 
from the latter date to the death of Heraclius, 
A. D. 641; but the greater part of it consists 
of a series of learned dissertations on various 
points connected with the civil and literary his- 
tory of the Roman and Byzantine empires. 
Cartan J. D. Cunnincuam, author of the 
“History of the Sikhs,” who was dismissed 
from his political situation at Bhopal, by or- 
ders of the Court of Directors, for having 
published an official correspondence, without 
permission of his immediate superiors, has 
been recalled to public employment by the 
Governor-General of India, Lord Dalhousie 
having just appointed him general superintend- 
ing engineer in the north-western provinces. 


Mr. Herworts Drxon, author of “ Howard 
and the Prison- World of Europe,” has published 
in London a Life of William Penn, which will 
be republished immediately by Lea & Blanch- 
ard of Philadelphia. 





Tue Lrrerary Women of were 
never so active as now. Mrs. Crowe has com- 
menced in The Palladium magazine a new 
novel entitled Estelle Silvestre. Miss Anne G. 
Greene has published the third volume of her 
Lives of the Princesses of England ; Mrs. Da- 
vid Ogilvy, Traditions of Tuscany ; Mrs. Gor- 
don, Musgrave, a Story of Gilsland Spa; 
Maria de la Vaye, Eugenie, the Young Laun- ~ 
dress of the Bastille ; Norton, a new poem ; 
the author of “Olivia,” Sir Philip Hethering- 
ton; Mrs. Ward, Helen Charteris, or i 
and Doings in a Cathedral Town ; Mrs. Hu 
bach, niece of the celebrated Miss Austen, The 
Wife's Sister, or the Forbidden Marriage ; Mrs. 
Jameson, oy of the Madonna, forming the 
conclusion of her series illustrating Sacred and 
Legendary Art; the authoress of “Mary Pow- 
ell” has commenced in Sharpe's Magazine a 
new work of the same description, under the 
title of The Household of Sir Thomas More. 


Miss Martineau began on the first of Feb- 
ruary, a serial work under the title of “ Half 
a Century of the British Empire; a History of 
the Kingdom and the People, from 1800 to 
1850.” It will be in six volumes, and it is in- 
tended to present, in handsome octavos ata 
rate of extraordinary cheapness, a connected 
narrative of the most important era in the 
history of the modern world. The work of 
Macaulay professes to be “the history of 
England from the accession of King James 
the Second down to the time which is within 
the memory of men still living.” “Half a 
Century of the British Empire,” will chiefly 
deal with events and states of society during 
a period in which many of our cotemporaries 
have lived and acted. 

Tue correspondence of Rozert Sutton, 
Lord LexineTon, British Minister at Vienna in 
1694, has just been published by Murray in 
London, having recently been discovered in 
the library of the Suttons, at Kilham. There 
is not much absolute value in their contents, 
historically speaking; but the letters supply 
several striking and some amusing illustrations 
of characters already known in history, and are 
a contribution really important to the history of 
manners and society at the seventeenth centu- 
ry. The non-official letters are in this respect 
most curious and entertaining. 


Pensions of £100 Ds. each have been 
granied in England to Mrs. Belzoni, the 
widow of the celebrated traveller; and to Mr, 
Poole, the author of Paul Pry, and of many 
contributions to periodical literature, who is a 
great sufferer from bodily infirmities. 

Captain Mepwin, whose book about Byron 
was once read by every body, and who for 
some time resided in this country, turns up in 
Holland, after an oblivion of several years, 
He contributes to the last number of the New 
Monthly an article entitled, Hawking at Loo, 








Southey. His complaints to vieltors of the 
madhouse, are commonly of the injustice done 
to him by the public in not recognizing him, 
instead of Scott and Byron, as the author of 
“Marmion” and “Don Juan,” and in refusing 
him the honor of having gained the battle of 
Waterloo. Clare was the writer, though not 
generally known as such, of the lines, “Here 
we meet too soon to part”—which, set to one 
of Rossini’s most beautiful airs, were some 


time exceedingly popular. 


A new votume of the writings of De Quin- 
eey has just been published by Ticknor, Reed 
& Fields, of Boston. It contains, with other 
admirable papers, those “On the Knocking at 
the Gate, in Macbeth,” “ Murder considered as 
one of the Fine Arts,” “Joan of Are,” and 
“Dinners, Real and Reputed.” These works 
of one of the greatest of living authors, have 
never before been collected, and the publishers 
confer a most acceptable benefit by their edi- 
tion of them. We have from the same house 
a copy of the best English version of “ Faust,” 
that of Hayward. 

Sir Epwarp Butwer Lytton is publishing 
acomplete collection of his Poems and Dramas. 
This edition will include several pieces not 
hitherto published, and those that have ap- 
peared before will receive the author’s last cor- 
rections and revision. Each volume will be 
illustrated with an appropriate vignette title ; 
and the first will contain, in addition, a portrait, 
from a painting by Maclise. 


One of the most delightful books in natural 
history that we have ever seen is “ Episodes 
of Insect Life,” recently published in England, 
and now in the Uh of Mr. Redfield, in this 
city. It is divided into three “scenes,” repre- 
senting spring, summer, and autumn, and is 
profusely and skilfully il. strated. It is even 
more entertaining than Lord Brougham’s Dia- 
lognes on Instinct, which we had regarded as 
the pleasantest work in such studies. 

Dr. Acntii1, whose imprisonment in the 
Roman Inquisition is a familiar story, has pub- 
lished “ Dealings with the Inquisition, or Papal 
Rome, her Priests and her Jesuits ; with Impor- 
tant Disclosures.” It is an autobiography. 

Samvet Barmey, whose “Essays on the 
Pursuit of Truth and on the Progress of Knowl- 
edge,” “ Essays on the Formation and Publica- 
tion of Opinions,” &c., have been largely read 
in this country, has just published a volume enti- 
tled,“ The Theory of ning, with Com- 
ments on the Principal Points of Scholastic 
Logie.” 





Mazsor Poussmn’s “ United States, 
er and ” a translation of 
sance Americaine, by Edmund L. 
U. 8. N., has been published in a 
of about five hundred by Lippeneott, 
Grambo, & Co., of Philadelphia. We take the 
opportunity to give some account of the author. 

Guillaume Tell Poussin was born in the 
autumn of the year 1796 in the department of 
the Seine and ise, in France. His father was 
a painter of some celebrity, who has left man 
fine works in the galleries of Versailles 
Rouen. Introduced, while a child, to the favor 
of Napoleon, it was ordered by a special de- 
cree that, as a descendant of the great Nicholas 
Poussin, whose works are among the chief glo- 
ries of French art, William Tell Boece should 
be educated at the imperial school of Rouen. 
There he spent seven years, and passed his 
examination for admission to the Polytechnic 
school. He entered this national academy of 
engineering, and in 1814, while yet a youth, 
distinguished himself by his patriotic spirit, 
which prompted him to join his comrades in the 
defence of the walls of Paris against an invad- 
ing enemy. He was wounded at the village 
of Aubervilliers, in an attack against the com- 
bined force of British and Russian troops who 
occupied that position ; and after the surrender 
of Paris his feelings were so excited that he 
could not bring himself to acts of submission 
to the Bourbon family, but was arrested on ac- 
count of his opinions, and released only on the 
intervention of powerful friends. He soon 
embarked for America, and arrived at New- 
York in November, 1815, having for recom- 
mendation his ardent desire to be useful and a 
decided love of liberty. After a short residence 
in New-York he proceeded to Philadelphia, 
where he expected to meet with some encour- 
agement in his profession as an engineer. Here 
he became acquainted with Mr. Fairman, the 
engraver, and worked for him a few months with 
advan boarding meanwhile at a French 
house, into which the landlady received him in 
consideration of the devotion of his leisure to 
the instruction of her children. The next spri 
he removed to Washington, where he had Leesa 
that he could be profitably employed in the re- 
building of the capitol, which the British army 
had destroyed in the late war. He now worked 
as an architect for about a year, when, several 
leading senators and representatives having be- 
come acquainted with him, and, taking a parti- 
cular interest in him for his earnest and manly 
character and the remarkable abilities he had 
evinced as an engineer, in the incidental op- 
portunities presented by his employment as an 
architect, they signed a petition to President 
Madison for his admission to the corps of To- 
pographical Engineers, which was then to be 
organized, and fe was at once transferred to 


the United States Army. A short time after, 

General Bernard, whom Mr. Crawford, the 

American Minister at Paris, had engaged to be 

the chief of the aap poss Engineers, ar- 
an 


rived in Washington, assuming his office 
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to the for that in developing in Earope a disposition toward 
of the ph resources of our territory entitles Major 


for national defence, and for tracing the lines re- 
to form a complete base of operations in 
ie of war, on the assailable portions of our 


. frontier, for which the service had been insti- 


tuted. Before leaving France, General Bernard 
had received especial recommendations from 


the friends of young Poussin to look after his | 


interests, and when they met, therefore, their 
uaintance was made on the most intimate 
agreeable terms on both sides. Upon the 
application of General Bernard to the Secre- 
tary of War, Poussin was attached to his per- 
son as an aid-de-camp, and left Washington 
with him for a military reconnoissance of the 
coast on the Gulf of Mexico, and of the 
delta of the Mississippi. They spent a year 
and « half upon their important duties, in New 
Orleans and its vicinity, regardless of the dan- 
of that climate, and in 1817 returned to 
seat of government and submitted to the 
President a particular and elaborate memoir of 
their operations. It was upon this first report, 
ee by the Executive, on the Military De- 
ces of the United States,—a report drawn 
up in a very degree by the hand of M. 
Poussin, and illustrated throughout with his 
discovery and suggestion,—that Congress, by 
an almost unanimous vote, authorized the erec- 
tion of the great line of our military defences, 
adopting the recommendations of the commis- 
sioner without even the slightest alteration. 
The Board of Military Engineers entered sub- 
sequently on the yearly execution of their im- 
portant duty of examining the coast previous 
to determining the actual sites and descriptions 
of the works of defence which they afterwards 
delineated. The young topographical engi- 
neer continued in his wleots scientific labors, 
and thus contributed largely in the perfecting 
of that great national scheme. It was in these 
military operations, and afterwards in the sur- 
veys for roads and canals, which, under the 
supervision of a Board of Internal Improve- 
ments, were confided to a portion of the same 
Officers, assisted by civil engineers, that Pous- 
sin rendered himself so efficient as a practical 
and scientific surveyor, and became so per- 
fectly familiar with all the internal resources of 
our extensive country, which he had thus most 
remarkable opportunities to study and appre- 
ciate, by crossing it in all directions, and, in 
fact, by visiting every state, and by following 
up and down every valley and river of the east- 
ern half of the continent. Few men h.ve had 
such occasion of ge | de visu the extent 
and resources of the republic; and the intelli- 
gent readers of the volume before us will ac- 
knowledge, that few persons have shown them- 
selves more conversant with its astonishing 
advancement. His first publication was a de- 
scription of the works to which he had contri- 
buted, under the title of “A History of the 
Internal Improvements of the United States ;” 
his second, an account of all the railroads in 
this country, which had considerable influence 








our policy in ‘this a 

Poussin to the grat le of all lovers of rapid 
and safe communication. It was reproduced 
in Belgium and Germany, and has long been a 
textbook upon its subject in those countries, 
as well asin France. His third work was the 
one now translated, La Puissance Americaine, 
in which he has displayed, most emphatically, 
his admiration of our institutions, and offered 
them as examples to communities aspiring 
after rational liberty. It may be said of it, 
that it is the American system rendered 

lar, by practical and convincing illustrations. 

Major Poussin returned to France early in 
1832, in the hope to codperate in rendering 
popular in his own country some of the polit- 
ica] institutions of the United States, to which 
he always attributed our great prosperity; but 
he was not fortunate enough to be admitted to 
active official life. He employed himself in 
his profession of surveyor, and superintended 
several important public works, and frequently 
in pamphlets and in contributions to the jour- 
nals, labored for the dissemination of Ameri- 
ean ideas. At last, when the Revolution of 
February, 1848, broke out, he was chosen, 
with the greatest unanimity by the Provisional 
Government, to be the Representative of Re- 

ublican France near the Government of the 
United States. It was deemed the highest 
compliment of which France was capable, that 
she sent as her minister the citizen most con- 
versant with our affairs, and most eminent for 
admiration of our institutions. His arrival in 
this country, and the misunderstanding with 
the cabinet at Washington, which resulted in 
his recall by President Bonaparte, cannot have 
been forgotten by the observant reader. We 
believe that few who have carefully studied 
the conduct of Major Poussin in that affair, 
will be disposed, in the slightest degree, to 
censure him, while the entire history will rea- 
dily be consigned to oblivion by the American 
who is in any degree sensitive upon the sub- 
ject of our national honor. 

GurtLaumin ET Cre, the well known Paris- 
ian publishers, are about to add to their Col- 
lection des Principaux Economistes several 
American works in this department. One vol- 
ume, at least, will be devoted to Henry C. 
Carey’s masterly compositions, with a preface 
and commentaries; another volume will be 

iven to the Free Trade party, and will em- 
race the best things of Mr. Walker, Mr. Ra- 
et, Mr. Cardozo, Henry Middleton, Dr. 
Wayland, &e.; and essays by Mr. Phillips, 
Horace Greeley, and other Protectionists, will 
probably constitute another. The Collection 
now embraces Quesnay, Turgot, Dupont 
Nemours, Le Tronne, the Says, Galliani, de 
Montyon, Condillac, Lavoisier, Adam Smith, 
Hume, Ricardo, Malthus, Bentham, and a dozen 
more. The only American name in the list is 
that of Franklin quoted in the first volume of 
the Melanges, edited by Daire and Molinari. . 








~ Josern Gauss, of the National Intelligen- 
*, has lately published several leading arti- 
eles of such compactness and completeness, 


through 
underrated. 
which may be advan usly compared with 
any in Europe, with the single exception of 
the Times. It would perhaps seem invidious 
to point them out, from the ter number 
that are conducted with ability and energy ; 
but it will not be objected by any one who 
has the right to express an opinion in the case, 
if we say that Mr. Gales is of the first rank of 
public men who have ever influenced or illus- 
trated the course of events by written elo- 
— or argument. The leading articles 
m his hand which in the last twenty-five 
years have appeared in the National Intelligen- 
cer, would fill many volumes; and if collected 
and so submitted to one view, they would as- 
tonish by their variety, by the extraordinary 
resources of information which they evince, 
by their soundness of logic, elevation of senti- 
ment, and uniform adaptation to their several 
ee: If they lack the pungent wit, and 
ery energy of phrase, and itly venomous 
spirit of “ Junius,” they have, with their nobler 
calmness and uniform candor, a far wider 
sweep, a subtler apprehension of consequen- 
ces, and a more statesmanlike aim and capaci- 
The diction of “ Junius” was calculated 
to arrest attention, by its glitter and strength, 
and by its freshness; for it was in style, after 
all, that he was most creative, and since his 
style has by imitation become familiar, it is for 
the mystery of their authorship only that his 
works have continued eminence. As materials 
for history, and as — guides of policy, 
we have in American literature very few works 
so important as the leading articles of Joseph 
Gales would constitute, fitly arran and 
illustrated by such notes as he could readily 
furnish, necessary now on account of the time 
since some of them were originally printed. 
Tue Rev. Henry T. Cueever’s “ Whale 
and his Captors,” (published last year by the 
rs,) has been reprinted in London under 
the title of “The Whaleman’s Adventures in 
the Northern Ocean,” with a highly and ag 
commendatory introduction by the Rev. W. 
Scoresby, D.D. F.R.S. We have great plea- 
sure in recording evidences of the popularity 
of such works as Mr. Cheever’s. They have 
a manly as well as a Christian spirit, and are 
needed to counteract the influences of the 
many infidel books in which the effects of the 
Christian civilization in the Island World are 
stemitically misrepresented. We learn that 
Mr. Cheever is now engaged upon “The Auto- 


biography of Captain Obadiah Conger,” who 


was fifty years a mariner from the port of 
New-York. He is editing the MS. of the de- 
ceased sailor for the Harpers. 


| Mr. Jos R. Tysox, whose careful research- 
es the colonial history of Pennsyl- 


vania have illustrated his abilities and his pre- 
ly | dilections in this line, is about to pode 


Europe, for the consultation of certain docu- 
ments connected with the subject, preparatory _ 
to the publication of his “ History of the Amer- 
ican Colonies,” a work in which, doubtless, he 
will not be liable to the reproach of histories 
written by New-Englanders, that they exagge- 
rate the virtues and the influence of the Puri- 
tans. Mr. Tyson is of the best stock of the 
Philadelphia Quakers, and the traditional fame 
of his party will not suffer in his hands. 


Mr. Henxy James, the author of “ Moralism 
and Christianity,” must certainly be regarded by 
all who come into his fit audience as one of the 
i living masters of metaphysics. Mr. 

ames has never been mentioned in the North 
American Review ; but then, that peculiarl 
national work has not in all its seventy vol 
umes an article upon Jonathan Edwards, whom 
Robert Hall, Dr. Chalmers, Dugald Stuart, 
Sir James Mackintosh, Kant, Cousin, and a hun- 


dred others scarcely less famous, have cu 
ed as the chief glory in our intellectual firma- 
ment ; it has never let its light shine upon the 
pages of Legaré; it has preserved the most 
profound silence respecting Henry Carey, Wil- 
liam R. Williams, and Addison Alexander ; so 
that it must not be considered altogether con- 
clusive as to Mr. James’s merits that he has 
not had the seal of the North American’s ap- 
proval. We regard him as one of the great 
metaphysicians of the time, not because, like 
Comte, he has evolved with irresistible pow- 
er and majestic order any grand and com- 
plete system, but because he has brought to 
the discussion of the few questions he has at- 
tempted, so independent a spirit,so pure a 
method, such expansive humanity, and such 
ample resources of learning, as separately 
claim admiration, and combined, constitute a 
teacher of the most dignified rank, who can 
and will influence the world. .We do not al- 
together agree with Mr. James; on the con- 
trary, we have been regarded as particularly 
grim in our conservatism; but we are none 
the less sensible of Mr, James’s surpassing 
merits as a writer upon the philosophy of so- 
ciety. We dedicate this paragraph to him on 
account of the series of lectures he has just 
delivered in New-York, upon “ The Symbol- 
ism of Property,” “ Democracy and its Issues,” 
“The Harmony of Nature and Revelation,” 
“The Past and Future Churches,” &c. We 
understand that these splendid dissertations 
will be given to the public in the more accept- 
able form of a volume. The popular lecture 
is not a suitable medium for such discussions, 
or certainly not for such thinking: one of Mr. 
James’s sentences, diluted to the lecture stand- 
ard, would serve for an entire discourse, which 
by those who should understand it, would be 
deemed of a singularly compact body, as com- 
pared with the average of such performances. 
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-Proresson Torrey, of the University of 
Vermont, is one of the few contemporary scho- 
lars, hore names corona A to survive = 
those of the t teachers o t . He 
has translated Schilling’s Diseo asc Fine 

rts, and other shorter compositions from the 

; but. his chief labor in this way is, a 

most laborious and admirably executed ver- 
sion of Neander’s History of the Christian 

Religion and Church, published in Boston, 
and now being republished in London, b 
Bohn, with Notes, dzc., by the Rev. A. T. Ww. 
Morison, of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Neander has sometimes been called, but 
with searcely sufficient reason, the Niebuhr of 


-ecclesiasti 


history. The only point in 
which he resembles the historian of we is 
in that vast range of complete erudition which 
makes the Past in its minutest details as fami- 
liar as the Present, which is never content with 
derivative information, but traces back every 
tributary of the t stream of History to its 
remotest accessible source. In this respect 
the two eminent historians were alike, but with 
this point of resemblance the similarity ends. 
Neander is entirely free from that necessity 
under which Niebuhr labored, of regarding 
every recorded aggregate of facts as a mass of 
error which the modern philosophy of history 
was either to decompose into a myth, or re- 
construct into a new form more consistent 
with preconceived theory. 

Tue Works of Jonn C. Catnoun will soon, 
through the wise nmunificence of the state of 
South Carolina, be accessible by the students 
of political philosophy and history in a com- 
plete and suitable edition, with such memoirs 
as are necessary for their illustration, and for 
the satisfaction of the natural curiosity respect- 

their illustrious author. The first volume 
comprise Mr. Calhoun’s elaborate Dis- 
quisition on Government, and a Discourse 
on the Constitution and Government of the 
United States, in which are dispiayed in a sys- 
tematic manner the author’s opinions upon the 
whole subject of the philosophy of government. 
These treatises were begun many years ago, 
and though they had not received the ultimate 
revision which was intended, they are very com- 
* and by the careful and judicious editing of 

r. Crallé, his intimate-friend and confidential 
secretary, will perhaps appear as ect in all 
their “4 as re re-written b Mr. Calhoun 
himself. These are now nearly stereotyped ; 
and to correct some misapprehensions which 
seem to prevail in South Carolina, we state 
that only the stereotype plates are made in 
New-York, there being no foundries for stereo- 
typing in Charleston, where the book will be 

ted and published. For this purpose the 
islature on appropriated $10,000, which 
meet the nses for fifteen thousand 
oe on the 4 volume, all but — —- 
printed on large paper, for public 

libraries, will be sold for the benefit of Mr. Cal- 
houn’s family. Another volume will contain 


457 
Mr. Calhoun’s official and another his 
Letters upon Public This, we think, 


will be the most interesting of the series. Mr. 
Calhoun wrote always with sincerity and 
frankness, and his communications to his 
friends contain, much. more than his s 
and state papers, the exhibitions of his feel- 
ing, his regrets, fears, expectations, and ambi- 
tions. His speeches wil come make three 
volumes; the collection em Ls gp by 
the Harpers did not embrace of them ; 
many of them have never been printed at all, 
but (particularly some of his most elaborate 
performances previous to 1817) exist in care- 
fully prepared manuscript reports. All these 
— will be revised and illustrated by Mr, 
rallé : and the series will be completed with 
the memoirs of the great senator, for which 
that gentleman has the most ample and inter- 
esting materials. 

ARCHBISHOP WHATELEY’s very ingenious 
Historical Doubts Respecting Napoleon Bona- 
parte, is the cleverest book of the kind yet 
written, not excepting the high church pam- 
phlet treating of the Archbishop’s own exist- 
ence in the same way. But the idea was not 
yan with Whateley: Mr. William Biglow 
of Boston wrote half a century ago, The Age 
of Freedom, being an Investigation of Good 
and Bad Government, in Imitation of Mr. 


| Paine’s Age of Reason, and intended, — 


similar style of argument respecting the 
covery of America, &c., to expose that infi- 
del’s sophistries. We perceive that the Li 
of Jesus, by Dr. Strauss, has been met 
another such performance in England, under 
the title of Historical Certainties respecting 
the Early History of America, devel-ved in a 
Critical Examination of the Book of the Chro- 
nicles of the Land of Ecnarf: By the Rev, 
Aristarchus Newlight, Doctor of Philosophy 
of the University of Giessen, pes 
Member of the Theophilanthropic and Pantiso- 
cratical Societies of Leipsig, late Professor of 
all Religions in several distinguished Acade- 
mies at Home and Abroad, gc. The author 
very satisfactorily disposes of the events be- 
tween the first French Revolution and the 
Battle of Waterloo, by putting them through 
the “mythic” circle invented by Dr. Strauss, 
The joke is carried out with remarkable inge- 
nuity, and with the most whimsical resources 
of learning. The good doctor finds, a la 
Strauss, a nucleus, for here and there a great 
tradition, but remorselessly wipes out as alto- 
gether incredible many of the most striking 
and familiar facts in modern history. 


Or Mr. Scnootcrart’s great work, which 
we have heretofore announced, the first part 
has just appeared from the press of Lippencott, 
Grambo & Co., in the most splendid quarte 
volume that has yet been printed in America, 
We shall take an early opportunity to do jus. 
tice to this truly por performance and to 





its author. 











«Dr. Rosert Kyox—whose book of infidel 
The Races of Men, was l\ately re- 
by an American was never 
and we trust will never again be guilty 
‘of such an indiscretion,—we understand is 
to New-York to lecture upon Ethno- 
logy. has the “ gift” of talking, and is said 
to have been as a demonstrator in 
anatomy ; but we think it will be best for him 
to remain a while longer in En, ; the sham 
science of which his last book is a specimen is 
no longer, we believe, profitable in this coun- 
dry. The last Princeton Review says of The 
Races of Men: 
«e “This book is fairly beneath argument or criti- 
ism. It is a curious medley of vanity, ignorance, 
malice, and fanaticism. At first yp aasromanye our 
indignation, ty tm boldness and tery of its 
pretensions ; but their very extravagance soon be- 
to render them comical. It claims to origi- 
nate views which are to overturn ‘long received 
doctrines, national prejudices, stereotyped delu- 
sions,’ dic., while any tolerable scholar in this de- 
ent is fectly familiar with them all in 
works of Virey, Courtet, Bory de St. Vincent, 
Edwards, La Marck, Quetelet, &c. It has not the 
slightest claim to originality, except for the ridicu- 
lous ingenuity, with which it carries out the more 
cautious follies of these infidel philoso into 
the most glaring absurdities ; and sets their inge- 
nious physiological speculations, in broad contra- 
diction to the most authentic and unquestioned 
truths of history. We certainly should not have 
noticed this thing at all, but for two reasons. In 
the first place, this subject is now rendered so in- 
teresting by the important bearings of modern 
ethnological researches, that some of our readers 
might be cheated by the mere title, and by news-- 
paper puffs, out of the market price for the book ; 
Sis in the second place, we wish to express our 
surprise and lift up our remonstrance against such 
issues from a quarter so respectable as that which 
has given this reprint to the American public. 
Whatever may be the social or scientific standing 
of any influential publishing house, we must say, 
that in our judgment they merit a deliberate re- 
buke from the true science of the country, for re- 
printing so crude and wretched a performance, to 
say pothing of the low malignity which it vents 
against the Christian sentiment and enterprise of 
an age like the present,—and even against men, 
who stand in the front ranks of science, because 
they happen to believe that the scriptures are en- 
titled to some respect, as authentic records; or 
that other races of men are capable of being 
Christianized, beside the Teutonic. Cuvier was 
an ignorant and stubborn dogmatist, whose ora is 
now past for ever. Buckland was an ingeuious 
priest and Jesuit; and even Newton’s brain was 
turned by chronology.” 

Mr. Boxer’s tragedy of Colaynos, has just 
been produced at the Walnut-st. Theatre in Phi- 
ladelphia, and extremely well received. It had 
indeed a successful run. The Betrothal, which 
in our last we omitted to notice, is, we under- 
stand, to be brought ont under the auspices 
of Charles Kean, in London. Mr. B. has yet 
another ss finished, which will soon 
be performed in New-York. 





A LETTER pu » to_be by’ Getteral 
WasHINeTON, date 
June 24, 1776, was before the New- 


Jersey Historical Society a few weeks ago; the 
thanks of the Society were voted to Mr. Chet- 
wood for it; and the Literary World churae- 
terizes it as “interesting,” “admirable,” &c. 
The Literary World does not, we believe, pre- 
tend to be an authority in such matters, but 
that a “ historical society” should receive suel. 
a gross imposition is somewhat surprising. 
The letter is as much a foggery and imposture 
as the “exceedingly interesting letter from 
General Washington to his wife,” published 
a few months ago in the Day Book. Without 
going into any further statement or argument 
on this subject, it may be sufficient to remark, 
that Washington was not within two hundred 
miles of Cambridge on the 24th of June, 1776. 

Tue Rev. Henry W. Ducacuer, D. D., the 
learned rector of St. Stephen’s, in Philadel- 

ia, has been several years engaged upon a 

ictio of the Church, which is now near- 
ly ready for publication. Such a work is pro- 
perly but a system and history of doctrine and 
ritual, in a form suited for the readiest con- 
sultation, and it demands, therefore, for its 
successful apne rege the highest and 
rarest faculties an —- Dr. Ducachet 
possesses in a very eminent degree, not onl 
the requisite knowledge and judgment, but he 
has a certain temperament and felicity, with a 
love of and skill in dialectics, which promise 
even to the articles for a dictionary, from his 
hand, the utmost raciness and attractive inter- 
est. We understand this work will be very 
complete and voluminous. 


Tue Poems of “ Edith May,” the finest art- 
ist among the literary women of this country, 
are to be published in a very beautiful edition 
next summer by E. H. Butler of Philadelphia. 


THe American Puitosopnican Society, 
which on account of some unfortunate invest 
ments of its capital, has for severa] years been 
compelled to suspend its publications, is now, 


we are gratified to be informed, again in a good 
financial condition, and new volumes of its im- 
portant Transactions are in the press. 


Prorzssor Hows, during the last month, 
has given a very interesting series of readings 
from Shakspeare,in which he has displayed not 
only the finest capacity for histrionic effect, 
but a critical sagacity, and a thorough know- 
ledge of the greatest of the poets, which jue 
tify his own reputation. ; 

Mr. ReprFietp has in press “ The Celestial 
Tel h, or Secrets of the Life to Come, 
svete’, through Magnetism, we M. Cahag- 
net,” a book of the class of Mrs. Crowe's 
“ Night. Side of Nature ;” and “ The Voleano 
Diggings, a Tale of California Law, by a mem- 
ber of the Bar.” 
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We ‘believe it is about six years since the 
‘Rev. Witu1am W. Lorp, then a resident 


uate at Princeton College, published the volume | i 


of poems by which he was introduced to the 
literary world. That book had various and 
striking merits, and though it had many defects 
‘in an artistic point of view, upon the whole it 
illustrated a just apprehension of the poetic 
‘ iple, and such capacities for execution as 
ified the ine hopes it occasioned among 
friends of his future eminence in the high- 
oes mong a From that time until 
present, Mr. nota ——— 
thor; but the leisure that pe be withdrawn 
from professional study has been devoted to the 
ition of “Christ in Hades,” (Appleton & 
Co.) a poem displaying his best abilities in art, 
while it is a suitable offering to religion. 


“Tt was my purpose,” he says, “in undertaking 
this work, to give ic form, design, and his 
to the descent of ist into hell; a fact that has 


for so many ages attracted the curiosity of the hu- 
man mind, as to furnish occasion for surprise that 
the attempt has not hitherto been made. As re- 
the end for which He descended, I have ad- 

to the Christian tradition that it was to free 

the souls of the ancient saints confined in the tem- 
poral paradise of the Under-world, embracing also 
in my design the less general opinion, that it was 
to demonstrate His universal supremacy by ap- 

ing among the 

“ A source of additional human interest was aug- 
gested by the relation which men, as a distinct 
order of lings, might be supposed to sustain to 
demons in the place of their common doom, and 


’ under new conditions of existence; such, I con- 


ceived, as would make it ible in some degree 
to realize even the divine fictions of the Greek 
mythology, under the forms and with the’attri- 
butes accorded them by ancient religions, and by 
the poetry of alltime. This could not fail to sug- 
gest the further conception of introducing the di- 
vinities of our forefathers, and of other great fami- 
lies of mankind, thus bringi ther in action 
and contrast the deified men, or various represen- 
tatives of an heroic humanity, amg different ra- 
ces: nor did it seem too great a stretcu of imagina- 
tive probability to conceive that their general 
characteristics might be adopted and imitated b 
beings already invested by the human mind wi 
an indefinite power, and inhabiting a world in 
which the wonderful becomes the probable. 

“ But it is, after all, the general purpose of ex- 
hibiting the triumph of moral power over all phys- 
ical and inferior spiri force, in the descent of 
Christ into hell, which gives my design the com- 
plex character of a mythic, heroic, and Christian 
poem, and, at the same time, constitutes the unity 
of its oo The ancients, whose representative 
types I introduce, knew and appreciated but two 
kinds of power, brute or physical, and spiritual, 
including all occult and supernatural efficacy, and 

of intellect and Virtue, triumphant 
by the aid of adventitious force, or relying upon 
unconquerable pride and disdain to resist it, was 
the highest reach of their dynamic conceptions. 
Moral power is properly a Christian idem It is 
not, therefore, without what I conceive to be a true 


as well as a i ension of the d f 
es Drceeena ble Mich hot the evant of quan, 





similar and ‘all strength, all terror, 
single or in that ever was put forth’ op- 
to that novel, and, save in the Temptation, 
therto unteated er, represented by Christ, the 
author of the and master of the example. 


“He is not supposed to a among them 
‘ grasping in his band ten thousand thumdass® Sit 
endued with an equal ‘power, the result and ex- 
“ayer of perfect virtue and rightful authority. 
is triumph is attributed neither to natural, nor 
to su tural er; but to moral superiority, 
wrindag itself to Hilo supe; once ising ite 
omnipotence upon the soul and conscience. 
in the conception of a great Christian poet, His 
appearance among the rebel angels in Heaven was 
distinguished by the former attributes, is due, 
haps, to the heroic prejudice of a mind thoro 


tory | imbued with the spirit of pagan writers, and of 


the Hebrew Scriptures.” 

The volume opens with this noble invoca- 
tion, in which there is fit recognition of Dante 
and Milton, whose lips aforetime for such song 
had been touched by the divinest fire : 


Txov of the darkness and the fire, and fame 
Avenged by misery and the Orphic doom, 
Bard of the aac whom dreadless 
Impatient, and pale thirst for justice drove, 
A visionary exile, from the earth, 
To seek it in its iron reign—O stern ! 
And not accepting sympathy, acce; 
A not presumptious offering, that joins 
That region with a greater name: And thou, 
Of my own native language, O d bard t 
Who, amid heaven’s unshadowed litht, by thee 
—~ sung, abidest—shouldst thou 
Who on earth with thoughts of thee erects 
And i his mind, and, but by thee, 
Aw by no fame, boldened by thee, and awed— 
Not wits thy breadth of wing, yet with the power 
To breathe the region air—attempts the height 
Where never Scio’s singing eagle towered, 
Nor that high-soaring Theban moulted plume, 
Hear thou my song! hear, or be deaf, who may. 
Aud if not rashly, or too soon, I heed 
The impulse, but have waited on my heart 
With patience, and its utterance stilled with awe 
Cf what inspired it, till I felt it beat 
True cadence to unconquerable strains ; 
Oh, then may she first w from heaven by prayer 
From thy pure lips, and sympathy austere 
With suffering, and the sight of solemn age, 
And thy gray Homer's head. with darkness bound, 
To me nd, more near, as I am far 
Beneath thee, and more need her aiding wing. 
not again invoked in vain, descend, 
Urania ! 7 with common light 
More blinded than were his by Heaven’s hand 
1 d toi dis 4 


pose ercep rays, 
Bathe in the vision of transcendent day ; 
And of the human senses (the dark veil 
Before the world of spirit drawn) remove 
The dim material hindrance, illume ; 
That human thought again may dare behold 

and port of spirits, and once more 

Hear voices in that distant, shadowy world, 
To which ourselves, and this, are shadows, they 
The substance, immaterial essence pure— 
Souls that have freed their slave, and given back 
Its force unto the elements, the dread 
Manes, or the more dread Archetypes of men : 
Like whom in featured reason’s shape—like whom 
Created in the mould of Goil—they fell, 
And mixed with them in common ruin, made 
One vast and many-realmed world, ané shared 
Their deep abodes—their endless exile, some,— 
Some to return to the ethereous light 
When one of human form, a Savior-Man 
Almighty, not in deity alone, 
yo mi; 7 — al — in the — 
A oe of human innocence preserv 
Should freely enter their dark empire—these 
To loose, o’er those to triumph ; this the theme, 
The adventure, and the triumph of my song. 





















- Leurzs’s Wasninetoy Crossing THE De- 
Laware.—Our readers ure aware of the acci- 
dent by fire which ned some months 
since to Leutze’s y-finished picture of 
W; nm Crossing the Delaware, in conse- 
quence of which he abandoned it to the under- 
writers, intending to commence the work 
anew for the party from which he had re- 
éeived the order to paint it. The underwri- 
ters have accordingly paid the insurance, and 
are now exhibiting the picture in its incom- 
‘plete state to the public of Cologne, where it 
meets with hi — The Kélnische 
Zeitung says of it: “ In this picture the artist 
has depicted the events of the hour in which 
the destiny of the Free States of North Ame- 
fiea was decided for centuries through the 
boldness of their courageous and prudent lead- 
er. The means of continuing the war were 
almost exhausted; the army threatened in a 
few days to dissolve itself; the cause of free- 
dom for’ that continent, with its inestimable 
consequences for ancient Europe, would have 
been postponed, no one can tell how long, 
for ever. Then the great mind of 
ashington conceived what the morally de- 
based, reposing enemy thought impossible. 
He crossed the Delaware with his army in the 
night, amid masses of floating ice, and, in 
the twilight of morning, assailed the inactive 
camp on the other side. The picture repro- 
duces the noment when the great general,— 
ahead of the mass of the army, which had also 
just embarked, and part of which are passing 
off from the shore, and part already struggling 
with the driving ice,—is steering to the oppo- 
site shore in a smal] boat, surrounded by elev- 
en heroic res, officers, farmers, soldiers, and 
boatmen. The tall and majestic form of the 
man in whose hands at that hour lay the fate 
of millions, rises from the group, standing 
slightly bent forward, with one foot on the 
bottom of the boat, the other on the forward 
bench. His mild yet serious and command- 
ing glance seems seeking to pierce the mist of 
the farther shore and discover the enemy, 
while intimations of the future grandeur of his 
country rise upon his mind. Nothing of youth- 
ful rashness appears in the expression of this 
but the thoughtful artist has depicted 
the ‘heart for any fate’ of the general and 
statesman in noble, vigorous, and faithful 
traits. And what an impulse moves through 
the group of his companions! Their thought 
is, ‘ Forward, invincibly forward, for our coun- 
try! This is expressed in their whole bear- 
ing, in every movement, in the eyes and fea- 
tures of Under the influence of this 
thought they command the raging elements, 
so that the masses of ice seem to dissolve 
before the will and energy of these men. 
This is fon, gat by the sight of which, in this 
w hausted 


— ex time, one can recover 
and strength. Let none miss a draught 





from such a goblet of nectar, And while we 
are wri’ * it oceurs to, us that it was at 
this very hour seventy-four years age, in the 
ice-cold night, Washington crossed the Dela- 
ware. And amid the ominous concatenation 
of events which the weak mind calls 

but which the clear spirit, whose eye rests on 
the whole world, regards as the movement of 
nature according to eternal laws, there rises 
from our soul the ardent prayer that Germa- 
ny may soon find her Washington! Honor 
and fame to the artist whose production has 
power to work upon the hearts and inflame 
the spirits of all that behold it !” 

Messrs. Goupil & Co. have purchased the 
duplicate of this work, to be completed on 
the first of July, for seven thousand dollars, 
The picture described was unfinished, and has 
been exhibited by the underwriters, to whom 
it was given up after the fire. 


Aw Italian picture dealer in London named 


Cam i, lately bought for a trifle a portrait 
which has proved to be a genuine . Michel 
Angelo. It represents the famous Vittoria 


Colonna, wife of the Marchese Pescara, the 
General of Charles V. She was herself dis- 
tinguished as a poetess as well as by the im- 
passioned love and adoration of the great 
inter, who not only took her portrait, but left 
hind him several sonnets in her honor. Cam- 
panari, though himself confident of the gen- 
uineness of the picture, could not procure it to 
be recognized in England. Accordingly he 
sent it to Rome, where the Actdemy of San 
Luca, with Minardi at its head, unanimously 
decided in its favor. In fact, it contains a 
grandeur and sublimity which could be aserib- 
ed to nobody but the author of the prophets 
and sibyls of the Sistine Chapel. An antique 
repose is displayed in the whole work, per- 
fectly agreeing with the character of the lady 
as described by Michel Angelo, and which suits 
the advanced age at which she is painted. The 
execution is like that of the picture in the Flo- 
rentine Tribune, in the wonderful facility of its 
execution. In the coloring a carnation hue is 
remarkable, like that in Michel Angelo’s Ro- 
man works. The hands of the figure are 
thought to be by some other artist. Only the 
head and part of the person seem to be by the 
author. e picture has suffered little from 
time, some parts a apparently been repair- 
ed by a later pencil. It is valued at $30,000. 
Tue Mounicn Art-Union gives to its sub- 
scribers for the next year a galvanograph of Ru- 
bens’ Columbus. is is the first time that 
galvanography has been applied to such a pur- 
se. The plate from which the print is ta- 
en has been copied by the galvanoplastic pro- 
cess, so that it can serve for other art-unions | 
also. For 1851 the _— on has — 
ed on,engraving four Greek landscapes by ©. 
Rotman. These plates will also be copied 
by the same process, and may be had at much 
less than the cost of original plates. 
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GOETHE'S OPINION OF BYRON, SCOTT, 
ean AND CARLYLE. 
JOHN OXENFORD, who has shown 
, remarkable capacities for appropriation, 
in the use he has made of the labors of Wil- 
liam Peter, Parke Godwin, and others, in his 
yarious “translations” from the German, has 
recently fallen in with Margaret Fuller d’Os- 
soli’s version of the Conversations of Goethe 
with Eckermann, published man ne ago by 
Mr. Ripley in his “ Specimens of Foreign Lite- 
rature ;” and the result is two volumes, embrac- 
ing, with what Margaret Fuller translated, the 
t poet’s conversations with Soret. Among 
the chief notable men who’ existed at the time 
of the conversations, and to whom reference is 
made, are Scott and Byron. The first, whose 
Fair Maid of Perth is read as a new book, is 
praised for his “ objective” qualities. The se- 
cond is pronounced the greatest modern poet 
of England, but censured for his polemic ten- 
dency. Goethe’s rapture is kindled when he 
one a of him : 


“‘Lord Byron.’ said Goethe, ‘is to be regarded 
as @ man, as an Englishman, and as a great talent. 
His good qualities belong chiefly to the man, his 
bad to the Englishman and the peer, his talent is in- 
commensurable, All Englishmen are, as such, with- 
out reflection, properly so called; distractions and 
party spirit wil not permit them to unfold them- 
selves in quiet. But they are great as practical 
men. Thus, Lord Byron could never attain reflec- 
tion on himself, and on this account the maxims in 
general are not successful, as is shown by his creed, 
‘much money, no authority,’ for much money al- 
ways paralyzes ante A But where he will 
create, he always succeeds; and we rye bong. | say 
that with him inspiration supplies the place of re- 
flection. He was always obliged to go on poetiz- 
ing,and then every thing that came from the man, 
especially from his heart, was excellent. He pro- 
duced his best things, as women do pretty chil- 
dren, without thinking about it or knowing how it 
was done. He is a great talent, a born talent, 
and I never saw the true ical power greater 
in any man than in him. In the apprehension of 
external objects, and a clear penetration into 
situations, he is quite as drat yer jut 
as @ pure individuality, Shakspeare is his superior. 
This was felt by Byron, and on this account he 
does not say much of Shakspeare, although he 
knows whole by heart. He would wil- 

ingly have denied him altogether, for Shakspeare’s 

Ce tlnows io in hin we , and he feels that he is 
no match for it. Pope he does not deny, for he 
had no cause to fear him. On the contrary, he 
mentions him, and shows him res: when he 
can, for he knows well enough that Pope is a mere 
foil to himself’ . . . 

“Goethe seemed inexhaustible on the subject of 
Byron, and I felt that I could not listen oa 
After a few digressions, he proceeded thus: ‘ Hi 
high rank as an English peer was very injurious 
to Byron; for every talent is oppressed by the 
outer world,—how much more, << when there 
are such high birth and so great a fortune. A cer- 
tain middle rank is much more favorable to talent, 
pects fa. the muddle canon. Byronfs predilection 

in the middle Byron’s i 
For the unbounded could not ave bow nearly s0 
VOL. U.—NO. Iv.—30. 





with more humble birth and smaller 


portion of the life of a rich 


in duels and el 

ments. Lord Byron himself says, that his father 
carried off three ladies. And let any man be a 
steady son after that. Properly speaking, he lived 
a yer in a state of nature, and with his 
mode of existence the necessity for self-defence 
floated daily before his eyes. his constant 
pistol-shooting. Every moment he to be 
called out. He could not livealone. Hence, with 
all his oddities, he was very ind t to his asso- 
ciates. He one evening read his fine poem on the 
Death of Sir John Moore, and his noble friends 
did “mv what to make of it, This did not 
move him, but he put it awa: in. Asa 

he really showed himself a gy ES om = 
have commended them to the devil’” 

Yet Goethe had a curious theory in respect 
to criticisia, and believed it possible for a for- 
eigner to understand the achievements of a 
language not his own better than those to 
whom it is native—in which we think he was 
partially correct. In the fq@lowing he criticises 
CaRLYLE. 

“*Sit down, said he, ‘and let us talk awhile. 
A new translation of Sophocles has just arrived. 
It reads well, and seems to be excellent; I-will 
com; it with Solgar. Now, what say you to 
Carlyle? I told him what I had been i 
upon Fouqué. “Is not that very Y sai 
Goethe. ‘ Aye, there are clever people over the 
sea, who know us and can appreciate us? .. We 
are weakest in the esthetic department, and may 
wait long before we meet such a man as Carlyle. 
It is pleasant to see that intercourse is now so close 
between the French, English, and Germans, that 
we shall be able to correct one another. This is 
the greatest use of a world-literature, which will 
show itself more and more. Carlyle has written 
a life of Schiller, and ju him as it would be 
difficult for a German to judge him. On the other 
hand, we are clear about Shakspeare and Byron, 
and can, perhaps, appreciate their merits better 
than the ish themselves.” 

Carlyle is frequently referred to, and always 
thus. The clear-sighted, great old man, al- 
ready perceives how much his fame will owe 
to such an apostle and preacher of his faith— 
for he sees also what Carlyle himself will be- 
come. The mention of Lockhart is also very 


interestin, 

“TI asked about Lockhart, and whether he still 
recollected Roe Pome. well! returned 
Goethe. ‘His personal appearance makes so de- 
cided an im ion that co cannot easily forget 
him. From all I hear from Englishmen, and from 
my daughter-in-law, he must be a young man 
from whom great things in literature are to be ex- 

I almost wonder that Walter Scott 


not say a word about Carlyle, who has so - 
tendenc 


decided a German y that he must cer- 
tainly be known to him. Itis admirable in Carlyle 
that, in his judgment of our German authors, he 
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raries, he pays less 
attention to the arts of talent, than to the moral 
elevation which can be attained through such 





MR. KELLOGG’S EXPLORATION OF 
INAL 


MT. 8 
vue last volume gf Bohn’s Illustrated Li- 
brary (published in New-York by Bangs & 


Brother), is “ Scripture Lands, Described in a 
Series of Historical, ar gh and Topo- 
phical Sketches,” by Jonn Kirro, D. D., F. 

. A., the well-known author of the Dictionary 
of the Bible, &c. It embraces, in a conve- 
nient and condensed form, results of the most 
important recent investigations by travellers 
scholars in the countries sacred for their 
connection with the history of true ig oe 
With other things by Americans, Dr. Kitto 
gives a prominent place to Mr. Miner K. Ket- 
Loce’s account of Mt. Sinai, which we reprint 
below ; and we cannot let the opportunity 
unimproved, of expressing a hope that 

r. Kellogg will prepare for the press the vo- 
luminous notes whieh we know him to possess 
of his various and interesting travels in the 
ancient world, which he saw with the eye of 
an artist, the head of a scholar, and the heart 
of a Christian. If he would, he might give 
us a most delightful and instructive book upon 
the East, and one that would be eminently 
popular, though Asia has been of all the con- 
tinents the most frequently described. Dr. 
Kitto says: 

“ At the foot of the pass which leads up to 
the sacred shrine beneath the awful mount, 
from whose summit Jehovah proclaimed his 
law to the trembling hosts of Israel, Dr. Rob- 
inson says,—‘ We commenced the slow and 
toilsome ascent along the narrow defile, about 
south by east, between blackened, shattered 
¢liffa of granite, some eight hundred feet high, 
and not more than two hundred and fifty yards 
apart, which every moment threatened to send 
down their ruins on our heads. Nor is this at 
all times an empty threat ; for the whole pass 





is filled with and rocks, the débris 
of these cliffs. bottom is a deep and nar- 
row water-course, where the wintry torrent 
sweeps down with fearful violence. A. path 


has been made for camels, along the shelving 


| rocks, partly by removing the topmost blocks, 


manner of a Swiss mountain- 
read. But though I had crossed ™ most 
rugged passes of the Alps, and made from 
Chamouni the whole circuit of Mont Blanc, I 
had never found a path so rude and difficult as 


sometimes in 


.| that we were now ascending.’ 


g: 

“ After toiling along for nearly two hours, 

our travellers continue their narrative : 
“*Here the interior and lofty peaks of the 
tegen tose wei aps n us— 
lack, ee summits; and, as we 
advanced, the dark and frowning front of Si- 
nai itself (the present Horeb of the monks) 
to appear. We were gradually ascend- 
ing, and the valley gradually opening ; but as 
yet all was a naked desert. Afterwards, a 


| few shrubs were sprinkled round about, and 


a small encampment of black tents was seen 
on our right, with camels and goats brows- 
ing, and a few donkeys belonging to the 
convent. The scenery through which we had 
now passed reminded me strongly of the 
mountains around the Mer de Giace in Swit- 
zerland. I had never seen a spot more wild 
and desolate. 

“* As we advanced, the valley still opened 
wider and wider with a gertle ascent, and 
became full of shrubs and tufts of herbs, 
shut in on each side by lofty granite ri 
and ru shattered s, a thousand feet 
high, while the face of Horeb rose directly be- 
fore us. Both my companion and myself in- 
voluntarily exclaimed, “ here is room enough 
for a large encampment !” 

“* Reaching the top of the ascent or water- 
shed, a fine broad plain lay before us, sloping 
down gently towards the south-south-east, in- 
closed by rugged and venerable mountains of 
dark nite, stern, naked, splintered peaks, 
and ridges of indescribable grandeur; and ter- 
mi at a distance of more than a mile, by 
the bold and awful front of Horeb, rising per- 
pendicularly in frowning majesty, from twelve 
to fifteen hundred feet in height. It was a 
scene of solemn grandeur, wholly unexpected, 
and such as we had never seen; and the asso- 
ciations which at the moment rushed upon our 
minds were almost overwhelming.’ 

“They cee ger f inlenaed the frowning 
summit of Horeb, and sketched the scene from 
that point :—‘ The whole plain, er-Rahah, lay 
sp! out beneath our feet, with the adjacent 
wadys and mountains; while Wady esh- 
Sheikh on the right, and the recess on the 
left, both connected with and opening broadly 
from er-Rahah, presented an area which serves 
nearly to double that of the plain. 

“‘ Our conviction was strengthened that here, 
or on some of the adjacent cliffs, was the spot 
where the Lord “ descended in fire,” and at 
claimed the: law. Here lay the plain w! 
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congregation might be assembled ; 

‘was the mount that could be approached, 

forbidden ; and here the mountain brow, 

¢ alone the lightning and the thick cloud 

nld be visible, and the thunders and the 
é of the trump be heard, when the Lord 


came down ‘in the sight of all the people 


apon Mount Sinai.” 

_ “*We gave ourselves up to the impressions 
bf the awful scene; and read, with a feeling 

at will never be forgotten, the sublime ac- 
count of the transactions, and the command- 

‘ments there een the original words 
as recorded by the t Hebrew legislator.’” 

“ Other travellers have explored a valley on 
the southern base of Sinai, which was shut 
out from the view of Dr. Robinson in his as- 
cent by a long ridge of rocks, and which has 
been found, by measurement of Krafft and 
Strauss, and others, to be even greater than 
the valley of er-Rahah on the north. This, it 
is supposed by Ritter and others, may have 
been occupied by the Israelites at the giving 
of the Law. The locality of this tremendous 
seene may perhaps be determined by future 
researches. 

“An American artist and scholar, Mr. M. K. 
Kellogg, has lately given an interesting ac- 
count of this valley, which appears to be 
much more extensive than er-Rahah, and bet- 
ter suited for the accommodation of the im- 
mense camp of Israel. To reach this station, 
the Israelites must have continued their march 
much further down the coast than on the 
other supposition, and turned at a bolder an- 
gie up into the mountains near the modern 
town of Tur or Tor. Dophkah, Alush, and 
Rephidim, must also, on this supposition, be 
transferred to other localities corresponding 
with this supposed line of march. 

“Tf there be such a valley at the southern 
base of Sinai, it seems very extraordi that 
it should have escaped the notice of travellers. 
It must be visible from the summit of Sinai 
(Jebel Musa) ; but, seen only from that lofty 
summit, and running in an irregular line at 
the very base of the mountain, they must have 
overlooked de their brief survey of the sce- 
nery, so grand, so gloomy and peculiar, which 
there engaged their pro Brcs The sub- 
ject, however, is so curious and interesting, 
that we insert in some detail the narrative of 
the American traveller to which these remarks 


r. 

“Having read a letter which qj in 
the Li World* of the 20th November, 
from Dr. Ritter to Dr. Robinson, in which it 
is said that Laborde, in his Commentary 
“has now for the first time established the 
plain of hie Sebaiyeh at the southern base 
of Sinai ;” that this “furnishes an impor- 
tant nom for the elucidation of the giving of 
the Law,” I have been induced to submit to 
the consideration of the public, some of the 


. 


e 


ey World at that period edited 
ae ‘universally beloved 0. F. Hoffinan,-<ied, 





“* Altho 
mentaries 0 
judge of their correctness in to this 
plain, yet I am happy in being able to furnish 
some testimony as to its existence and extent. 
Within the last few years a question has arisen 
as to the existence of a plain in front of Mount 
Sinai, capable of containing the multitude of 
Israelites who were to receive the command- 
ments. 

“*Dr. Robinson is the first, I believe, who 
has attempted to prove that no such plain ex- 
ists. In this Researches he finds a plain at 
the north-east extremity of the mountain called 
er-Rahah, which he says was “ the plain where 
the congregation of Israel were assembled,” 
and that the mountain impending over it, the 
present Horeb, was “the scene of the a 
phenomena in which the Law was proclaimed.” 

“*He says he was satisfied, after much in- 
quiry, “ that in no other quarter of the penin- 
sula, and certainly not around any of the high- 
er peaks, is there a spot corresponding in any 
degree, so fully as this, to the historical ‘ac- 
count, and to the circumstances of the case.” 
pocig © y the hypothesis that there is no 
other plain than the one he describes, he has 
been obliged to give the name of Sinai to one 
of the peaks which overlook this plain, in ‘or- 
der that the Israelites might witness the aw- 
ful ceremonies attending the promulgation ‘of 
the Law which took place upon the holy 
mountain. If this hypothesis is founded on 
truth, then tradition is at fault, which has 
given to another part of this region the name 
of Sinai, and a capacious plain beneath it; we 
must throw aside all our faith in such tradi- 
tion, and commence investigations which shall 
elicit the whole truth upon the subject. 

“* As many late ciaivelhare have been led into 
error respecting the topography of this dis- 
trict, by adopting, without investigation, the 
conclusions of Dr. Robinson, I feel it to be a 
duty to lay before you such facts as may be 
of service to those who shall hereafter journey 
into the wilderness of Sinai. 

“On the 6th day of March, 1844, my two 
companions set out from the convent at 
Mount Sinai, for the purpose of ascending 
the mountain St.Catharine. I declined goi 
with them, partly through indisposition, 
partly because I thought I could spend the 

y more usefully in making sketches in the 
neighboring convent. After my friend's de- 
‘ombain with the guides, I took a little Arab 

y with me to carry my sketch-book and wa- 
ter-bottle, and walked up Wady Shueib, until 
I céme to the little Mountain of the Cross 
(Neja), which almost shuts up the passage 

t“The writer seems not to have been aware that this 
still. leaves the priority to Laborde—whose journey was 

and whose 


undertaken even earlier than that of Robinson, 
really valuable work. mentaire G ique sur 
Pieapde os Pas Fg vibes oe, — A us, was 
pease n very year of Mr. Ke s 

844. This work certainly forms the New Moy somlt 
of Laborde’s celebrated journey.” 
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Wady Sebaiyeh, 


and where I had, for the ness of my eastern drawings. I 


SS 


begged 


time, a view of the southern face of} therefore, to accompany me the 


ountains lying 
ye Sinaite range, 
hundred feet above the % joss valleys. 

%¢ After much difficulty, I succeeded in climb- 
ps Hath immense masses a, cacy to the 
of the Mountain of the Cross, which I 
ascended about five hundred feet on its 
south-western face, in order to obtain a good 
view of the of Sinai, which I was anx- 
ious to ske' Here, close at my right, arose, 
almost dicularly, the Holy Mountain ; 
its shattered p idal peak towering above 
me some 1400 feet, of a brownish tint, pre- 
setiting vertical strata of granite, which threw 
off the glittering rays of the morning sun. 
Clinging around its base was a range of sharp, 
upheaving ¢: from one hundred to two 
hundred feet in height, which formed an al- 
most im ble barrier to the mountain it- 
self from the valley adjoining. These crags 
were separated from the mountain by a dee 
and narrow gorge, yet they must be consid- 
ered as forming the projecting base of Sinai. 

“* Directly in front of me was a level valley, 
stretching onward to the south for two or 
three miles, and inclosed on the east, west, 
and south by low mountains of various alti- 
tudes, all much less, however, than that of 
Sinai. This valley passed behind the Moun- 
tain of the Cross to my left, and out of view, 
80 that I could not calculate its northern ex- 
tent from where I stood. The whole scene 
was one of inexpressible deur and so- 
lemnity, and I seated myself to transfer some 
of its remarkable features to the pages of my 
portfolio. 

“*T remained at work until nearly sunset, 
when I discovered people coming towards me 
through the dark ravine between the mountain 
of Sinai and the craggy spurs which shoot up 
around its base. I feared they might prove 
to be unfriendly Arabs; but, as they came 
nearer I discovered them to be my companions 
and their guides, who were returning from 
Mount St. Catharine. As the shades of even- 
ing were approaching, I shut up my portfolio, 
and descending the hillside, I joined my friends, 
and we returned together to the convent. Af- 
ter dinner, they desired to see what I had 
done during the day, and my sketch-book was 
opened to them. They remarked, on seeing 
the drawing I had made, that as there was no 

lain on the southern border of the mountain, 

might as well have left out the one seen in 
the drawing. After my assurance that I had 
copied what was before me, they laughed, and 
remarked that none but a painter’s imagination 
could have seen the plain in question, for they 
had passed entirely around the mountain that 
day, and could assert positively that there was 
no such plain. Here was a difference of opin- 
ion certainly, and one that I did not relish 
much, as it might at some future time be the 
means of creating a doubt as to the faithful- 





next day to 
Here opened an extended pie-/ that side of the mountain, and be co 
to the south of} 


for I was now some three authority was against me, and time was too 


of what I told them. They remarked that all 


precious to go over the same ground twice.’” 
«Tt seems that one of them, however, accom- 
panied the writer in his further exploration of 
the ensuing day, for he uses the plural num- 
ber, and — of his ‘friend.’ We thus 
condense his statements: One day (7th 
March) is described as having been spent in 
Wady es-Sabaiyeh, or the plain before Mount 
Sinai. After having penetrated into this wa- 
dy, he says: ‘ We took our course along the 
base of Jebel Deir, until we came to a point 
whence the peak of Sinai was no longer visi- 
ble, because of the interveni int of Jebel 
Deir; then striking across "Sebaiyeh to the 
right, keeping Sinai in view, we stopped to 
contemplate the scene. Here the plain is 
very wide, and forms one with Wady Sedout, 
which enters it from the south-east at a very 
acute angle, and in the whole of which Sinai 
is plainly visible. These two wadys make a 
idth of at least the third of a mile. The 
hills rising from the east and south of Sebai- 
yeh, in front of Sinai, are of gentle ascent, 
upon which flocks might feed, and the people 
stand in full view of Sinai. For many miles, 
perhaps six or more, on the eastern border of 
this plain, are seen many small plains high up 
among the hills, from all of which Sinai is 
plainly visible. Near where we stood, a high, 
rocky platform of granite arose from the plain, 
upon which I seated myself, and took a sketch 
of the valley to its junction with Wady esh- 
Sheikh on the north, where stands Jebel Fu- 
reia, @ very conspicuous and singular moun- 
tain. At this point, Wady Sheikh turns from 
its eastern course, after leaving Wady Rahah, 
and runs north around Jebel Fureia, where it 
receives Sebaiyeh from the south, and with it 
forms one unbroken plain for about twelve 
miles to the north of the place where I was 
seated. Turning back now to the south, we 
traversed the plain towards the base of Sinai. 
The wady grew gently narrower as we ap- 
proached Neja, whose Bis projected far into 
the plain, and whose head shuts off the view 
of Sinai for a distance of about one-half the 
width of the plain at its base. 
al 
the 


“* As we passed its foot, Sinai again 
peared, and we measured the plain near 
pathway which leads up towards Sinai on the 
southern border of Neja, and which appears 
to be the only entrance to the Holy Mountain. 
The measured width here was four hundred 
and thirty feet. Passing on three hundred 
and forty-five paces, we arrived at the narrow- 
est part of the plain, some few yards narrow- 
er than where we had measured it. This may 
be considered as an entrance-door to the plain, 
which lies directly in front of Sinai, which now 
spreads out level, clear, and broad, going on 
to the south with varied widths for about 
thee miles on gently ascending ground, where 
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ing hills and enters 
er wady which d beyond, from 
it is most probable Sinai may yet be 


“ seen. 
_ **On the east, this plain of Sebaiyeh is 
‘bounded by mountains having long, slop- 
bases, apd covered with wild thyme and 
“4 herbs, affording a good tenting-ground 
immediately fronting Sinai, which forms, as it 
a grand pyramidal pulpit to the magni- 
Poort arphithesire below. The width of the 


— immediately in front of Sinai is about 
600 feet, but further south the width is much 


increased, so that on an average the plain may 
be considered as being nearly one-third of a 
mile wide, and its length, in view of Mount 
Sinai, between five and six miles. The good 
tenting-ground on the mountain sides men- 
tioned above, would give much more space 
for the multitude on the great occasion for 
whieh they were assembled. This estimate 
does not include that ov of the plain to the 
north, and Wady esh-Shiekh, from which the 
peak of Sinai is not visible; for this space 
would contain three or four times the number 
of — which Sebaiyeh would hold. 

“From Wady Sebaiyeh we crossed over the 
granite spurs, in order to pass around the 
southern border of Sinai into Wady Lejah. 
These spurs are of sufficient size to have se- 
_ names among the Arabs. Around them 

generally deep and rugged gorges and 
es, or water-courses, whose sides were 
formed of ledges of granite nearly perpendic- 
ular, of a pink color, and fine texture. There 
are no 1 hills, as mentioned by Dr. Rob- 
inson, but a series of low granite hills, much 
broken up, and of different colors, prineipally 
of a greenish-gray and brown. The plain is 
covered with a fine débris of granite. Whilst 
crossing over these low hills, my friend pointed 
out the path between them and Sinai, in the 
ravine, through which he had passed yesterday 
on his return from St. Catharine; and it was 
seen that no plain would be visible from any 
part of it, owing to the height of the spurs 
which se 
we concluded that most travellers had been 
led into false views concerning tu:> part of 
the mountain from having taken the same 
path, and hence it was that no account has been 
given respecting the plain of Sebaiyeh. This 
ravine around Sinai becomes a deep impassa- 
ble gorge, with perpendicular walls, as it en- 
ters Wady Lejeh, passing through the high 
neck connecting with the mountain on the 
south. 

.** Deseending into Lejah, under the rocky 
precipice of Sinai, we found the wady narrow 
and choked up with huge blocks of ite 
which had tumbled from the sides of the ad- 
jacent mountains. We could now see the 
oliv und of the deserted convent of el- 
Arbain, situated in the bottom of the narrow 
valley. Passing through this garden, we 
found a fine running;stream of crystal water, 
of whieh we partook freely, for our thirst was 


ted the ravine from Sebaiyeh, and | 





great. The garden was walled, and well irri- 
gated by many small canals, but nothing 
seemed to flourish but the olive. 

“* Continuing down the valley, amidst loose 
rocks of granite, upon some of which were in- 
scriptions in the Sinaite, Greek, and Arabic 
characters, and enjoying the wildness of the 
seene, and the gloomy grandeur of the lofty 
mountains of naked rocks which almost over- 
hung our path, we saw Horeb on our right, 
and soon entered upon the plain before it, 
called Wady Rahah. After taking a view of 
Horeb as the sun was setting, we made our 
way to the convent, to the night within 
its hospitable walls. us was completed a 
walk around the whole mountain of Sinai. 

“*The results of these investigations, to- 
gether with the information afforded by Burck- 
hardt and other travellers, have served to con- 
vince my own mind that this district is every 
way adapted to the circumstances attending 
the encampment of the Israelites proms 
promulgation of the law upon Mount Sinai. 
Though other mountains in this vitinity ma’ 
answer as well as that of Jebel Musa for this 
great purpose, still I cannot see any good rea- 
son for taking from this mountain that hol 
character with which tradition has invested 
for the last fifteen centuries.’ 

“ Thus,” says Dr. Kitto, “it seems that the 
question as to the camping-ground of the Is- 
raelites, which seemed to have been settled 
by the researches of Dr. Robinson and others, 
must now be as re-opened for fur- 
ther investigations. The fact is, that a com- 
plete and careful survey of the whole of this 
central mountain region yet remains to be 
taken.” 

The friend of Mr. Kellogg alluded to in the 
eyes pages was an English gentleman, 

r. Ackanth, (of the East India Service,) 
whose notes will amply vindicate Mr. Kel- 
logg’s conclusions. 





LAFAYETTE, FALLEYRAND, METTER- 
NICH, AND NAPOLEON. 
SKETCHED BY LORD HOLLAND.* 

ORD HOLLAND, says the Examiner, has 
been induced by “the recent events on 
the Continent” to publish what his father had 
written on foreign politics. “Ifnot wholly im- 
partial,” the present Lord Holland remarks of 
his father, “he is acknowledged by all who 
knew him to have been as candid as he was 
benevolent.” He might have said more than 
thigs—indeed far more than it might have been 
uite becoming in a son to say. e late Lord 
olland was a noble example of the highest and 
best traits of the English character. Through- 
out his public life he was the champion of all 
just causes; the friend of all who fairly sought 
redress ; the fearless advocate of liberty, reli- 
gious and civil, in days disastrous to both; a 
statesman of singular courage and consistency, 
$ -—~ Reminiscences. By Henry Richard Lord Hol- 
land. Edited by his Son, Henry Edward Lord Holland. 
Longman and Co.. London. New-York : Harpers. 
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a.delightful surviving proof of that qualit 

in his characier. Its anooote — wm / 
«charming ease of know . No 
one so quickly as Lord Holland detected the 
notable points, whether of a book or a man, or 
turned to such happy account. We do 
Not read a page of this volume without feeling 
that a supreme master of that exquisite art is 
speaking to us. It comprises recollections of 

scenes and actors in the stirring drama 
which was played out on the Continent between 
1791 and 1815. . It opens with the death of 
Mirabeau and closes with the death of Napo- 
leon. France, Denmark Prussia, and Spain are 
the countries principally treated of. Lord Hol- 
land’s first. visit to France was in 1791, just 
after the death of Mirabeau and the disastrous 
flight to Varennes. LaraveTTe seems to have 
been more disposed than any other public actor 
in the revolution to put faith in the king even 
after that incident, and his confidence won 
over the young English traveller. But the 
weakness as well as strength of Lafayette is 
well hit off. 


“ Lafayette was, however, then as always, a 
pure disinterested man, full of private affection 
and public virtue, and not devoid of such talents 


as firmness of purpose, sense of honor, and 
earnestness of zeal will, on great occasions, 
supply. He was indeed accessible to flattery, 
somewhat too credulous, and apt to mistake 
the forms, or, if I may so phrase it, the pedantry 
of liberty for the substance, as if men could 
not enjoy any freedom without subscribing to 
certain abstract principles and arbitrary tests, 
or as if the profession and subscription, nay, the 
technical observance of such tests and princi- 
ples, were not, on the other hand, often com- 
patible with practical oppression and tyranny.” 

Marre ANTOINETTE is treated almost as 
badly as by Mr. Geffeson, who thought her a 
devil, far less tenderly than we should have ex- 
pected. Her “amours” are spoken of, though 
with the limitation that “ they were not nume- 
rous, scandalous, or degrading.” We gather 
that Talleyrand believed her to have been guilty 
in a special instance named, and that Madame 
Champan had confessed it to him. At the same 
time her person is not very flatteringly described. 

“ As I was not presented at Court, I never 
saw the Queen but at the play-house. She 
was then in affliction, and her countenance was, 
no doubt, disfigured by long suffering and re- 
sentment. I should not, however, suppose that 
the habitual expression of it, even in happier 
seasons, had ever been very agreeable. Her 
beauty, however extolled, consisted, I suspect, 





her 
want of judgment and temper no doubt contri- 
buted to the disasters of the Revel any 
there was no member of it to whom the 
was uniformly so harsh and unjust,and her 
trial and death were among the most revolting 
of the whole catastrophe. She was in- 
eed insensible when led to the scaffold; but 
the previous persecution which she underwent 
was base, unmanly, cruel, and ungenerous to 
the last degree.” 

On the other hand, a better case is made out 
for Egalite than any writer has yet been bold 
enough, or informed enough, to attempt. His 
false position with the Court is shown not to 
have been of his own seeking, and to have ulti- 
mately driven him reluctantly into the ranks of 
the extreme party. His courage is vindicated 
successfully, his sincerity and truthfulness less 
so. Lord Holland retained his for the 
Orleans family to the close of his life. He was 
one of the warmest defenders of the late King 
of the French. There are some capital notices 
of TaLLEYRAND. 

It. was in this visit to Paris in 1791, that I 
first formed acquaintance with M. Talleyrand. 
I have seen him in most of his vicissitudes of 
fortune j from his cnovledgel I have = 
much of the little knowl of th 
leading characters in France before and dugi ; 
the Revolution. He was then still a bilo. 
He had, I believe, been originally forced into 
holy orders, in consequence of his lameness, by 
his family, who, on that account, treated him 
with an indifference and unkindness shameful 
and shocking. He was for some time aumonier 
to his uncle, the Archbishop of Rheims; and 
when Mr. Pitt went to that town to learn 
French, after the peace of 1782, he lodged him 
in an apartment in the abbey of St. Thierry, 
where he was then residing with his uncle, and 
constantly accompanied him for six weeks, a 
circumstance to which, as I have heard M. 
Talleyrand remark with some asperity, Mr. Pitt 
never had the grace to allude either during his 
embassy, or his emigration, or in 1794, when he 
refused to recall the cruel order by which he 
was sent away from England under the alien 
bill. Talleyrand was initiated into public affairs 
under M.de Calonne, and learnt from that lively 
minister the happy faeility of transacting busi- 
ness without effort and without ceremony in 
the corner of a drawing-room, or-in the reeess 
of a window.” 

Again—of Talleyrand’s bon-mots. The hit 
at Chateaubriand is one of the happiest we can 
remember. 

“<¢T] faut avoir aime Mme. de Staél pour con- 
naitre tout le bonheur d’aimer une béte, was 
a saying of his much quoted at Paris at that 
time, in explanation of his passion for Mme. 
Grand, who certainly did not win him or any 
one else by the fascination of her wit or.con- 
versation. For thirty or forty years, the bon- 
mots of M. de Talleyrand were more frequently 
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‘good. By a y combination of 
onl in Seciiiatientl dais end contiypat 
manner, with archness and sagacity of thought, 
his sarcasms assumed a garb at once so courtly 
and so careless, that they often diverted almost 
‘as much as they could mortify even their itn- 
‘mediate objects. His oe — toa 
‘gentleman vaunting with self-complacency the 
“extreme beauty of his mother, and a) on Se 
implying that it might account for advantages 
im person in her descendants, is well known: 
*Cétait donc,’ said he, ‘ Monsieur votre pire qui 
nétait pas si bien.’ The following is more re- 
eent, but the humor of it hardly less arch or 
less refined. The celebrity of M.de Chateau- 
briand, the vainest of mortals, was on the wane. 
About the same time, it happened to be casually 
mentioned in conversation that Chateaubriand 
was affected with deafness, and complained 
bitterly of that infirmity. ‘Je compends,’ said 
Talleyrand ; ‘ dequis qu’on a cess. de parler 
il se croit sourd.’” 
We find a long portrait gallery of ministers, 
and princes, and princesses, one more imbecile, 
t, and corrupt than another. One min- 
ister did not know the difference between 
Russia and Prussia; another always wrote 
Asiatic for Henseatic, and thought his correc- 





tion necessary. Much light is thrown on the | 
first quarrel between Ferdinand and his father; | poleon treated Talle 
of the Duke of Infantado | 


and the narrow escape 
is well told. Godoy, like all who had the honor 
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ners are reckoned insinuating. In my slight 
uaintance with him in London Peewee 
struck with them; they seemed such as 
have been from a German who 
studied French vivacity in the fashionable 
novels of the day. I saw little of a sagacious 
and observant statesman, or of a courtier ac- 
customed to very refined and enlightened so- 
ciety. 

ut the statesman who sustained Austria and 
procured for it the alliance of France was not 
Metternich. Napoleon is known to have lo 
wavered as to whether he would build 
European system on a close alliance with 
Prussia or with Austria. Bignon we believe 
it is that gives the reasons in the imperial mind 
for and against. Prussia was the preferable 
ally, being a new country, untrammelled by 
aristocratic ideas, ambitious, military, and eager 
for domination. But Napoleon humiliated 
Prussia too deeply to be forgiven. And then 
Napoleon had in those around him politicians 
who revered Austria for its antiquity and 
prestige, and who, like Lord Aberdeen, made 
the Cesar of Vienna the pivot on which their 
ideas of policy turned. Talleyrand was one of 
them. He worshipped Austria, opposed all 
his master’s plans for crushing her, and even 
dared to thwart those plans by revealing them 
to Alexander, and prompting him secretly to 
oppose them. Such treachery fully warrants 
all the suspicion and harshness with which Na- 
d. The latter’s con- 
revealed in this volume by Lord 
n fact, the way in which Napoleon 


duct is full 
Holland. 


of Lord Holland’s acquaintance, was in some | found his policy most seriously counteracted, 
degree a favorite of his, his good qualities being | and his projects foiled, was his weakness in em- 
brought out to neutralize his many bad ones. | ploying the men of the ancien regime, the no- 
Jovellanos and Arguelles appear the only | bles, whom he preferred for their pleasing and 
honest characters in the midst of such a mass | good manners, but who invatiabl betrayed the 
of vice, and even they were pedantic, impracti- | parvenu master, who factirsnar f and courted 
cable, and prejudiced. No history, narrative, or| them. By an instance of this grievously mis- 
memoir can be so disgusting as those of Spain | placed confidence Napoleon lost his throne. In 


and its court under the dominion of the House of 
Bourbon. The imagination of no novelist has 
ever attained that acmé of duplicity, cruelty, 
villany, and cowardice, which made up the cha- 
racter of Ferdinand. The general opinion of 
Prince Merrernicn, since he has become 
familiar to London circles, has been rather to 
diminish former opinion of his superior wisdom. 
Lord Holland’s early opinion of the prince is 
thus recorded : 

“He seems hardly qualified by any superior 
genius to assume the ascendency in the coun- 
cils of his own and neighboring nations, which 
common rumor has for some years attributed 
to him. He appeared to me, in the short in- 
tercourse I had with him, little superior to the 
common run of continental politicians and 
courtiers, and clearly inferior to the Emperor 
of Russia in those qualities which secure an 
influence in great affairs. Some who admit the 
degrading but too prevalent opinion that a dis- 
regard to truth is useful and necessary in the 
government of mankind, have on that seore 
maintained the contrary proposition. His man- 





the last events and negotiations of 1814 Napo- 
leon employed Caulaincourt, who, had he had 
full power, might have made an arrangement. 
Talleyrand and his party at the same time em- 
mod M. de Vitrolles, and sent him to the 
mperor of Austria to learn on what terms he 
would be induced either to support Napoleon 
or abandon him. The Emperor of Austria 
was naturally most unwilling to proceed to the 
latter extreme. But M. Vitrolles, a secret agent 
of the Bourbons, so falsified and misrepresented 
everything to the Emperor that the sacrifice of 
Napoleon was assented to. 
ur last extract relates some traits of the 
t Napoteon which seem more than ordi- 
narily worth his nephew’s attention just now. 
They are taken from a somewhat elaborate 
character of the Emperor which occupies nearly 
a third of the volume. 
“Nothing could exceed the order and regular- 
ity with which his household both as Consul 


and Emperor was conducted. The great thi 
he accomplished, and the savings he won 


without even the imputation of avarice or mean- 
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mivtioes to the reproach 
ity. In this branch of his 
government he owed much to Duroc. It is 
said that they often visited the markets of Paris 
(les halles) dressed in plain clothes and early 
in the morning. When any Ya accounts 
were to be submitted to the Emperor, Duroc 
would apprize him in secret of some of the 
minutest details. By an adroit allusion to them 
or a careless remark on the points upon which 
he had received such recent and accurate infor- 
mation, Napoleon contrived to impress his au- 
dience with a notion that the master’s eye was 
every where. For instance, when the Tuileries 
were furnished, the upholsterer’s charges, 
though not very exorbitant, were suspected by 
the Emperor to be higher than the usual profit 
of that trade would have warranted. He sud- 
denly asked some minister who was with him 
how much the egg at the end of the bell-rope 
should cost? ‘Jignore,’ was the answer.— 
‘Eh bien! nous verrons,’ said he, and then 
cut off the ivory handle, called for.a valet, and 
bidding him dress himself in plain and ordinary 
clothes, and neither divulge his immediate com- 
mission or general employment to any living 
soul, directed him to inquire the price of such 
articles at several shops in Paris, and to order 
a dozen as for himself. They were one-third 
less dear than those furnished to the palace. 
The Emperor, inferring that the same advan- 
e had been taken in the other articles, 
struck a third off the whole charge, and directed 
the tradesman to be informed that it was done 
at his express command, because on inspection 
he had himself discovered the charges to be 
by one-third too exorbitant. When afterwards 
in the height of his glory he visited Caen with 
the Empress Mzria Louisa, and a train of 
crowned heads and princes, his old friend, M. 
Mechin, the Prefect, aware of his taste for de- 
tail, waited upon him with five statistical tables 
of the expenditure, revenue, prices, produce, 
and commerce of the departments. ‘C'est 
bon,’ said he, when he received them the even- 
ing of his arrival, ‘vous et moi nous ferons 
bien de l’esprit sur tout cela demain au Con- 
seil.’ Accordingly, he astonished all the lead- 
ing proprietors of the department at the 
meeting next day, by his minute knowledge of 
the prices of good and bad cyder, and of the 
cone and other circumstances of the various 
istricts of the department. Even the Royalist 


gentry were impressed with a respect for his 
person, which gratitude for the restitution of 
their lands had failed to.inspire, and which, it 
must be acknowledged, the first faint hope of 
vengeance against their enemies entirely obli- 
terated in almost every member of that intole- 


rant faction. Other princes have shown an 
equal fondness for minute details with Napo- 
leon, but here is the difference. The use the 

made of their knowledge was to torment their 
inferiors and weary their company : the purpose 





to which Napoleon it was.to confine 
the expenses of “—_. the objects and 
interests of the community.” : ) 

Lord Holland dwells at some le: on the 
treatment to which Napoleon was subj by 
the English Government, and on the 
attempts of Lady Holland to alleviate his cap. 
tivity. This part of the volume has much 
present interest, ind will be read with great 
eagerness by all. Of the Emperor’s temper, 
he says: 

“Napoleon, even in the plenitude of his 
power, seldom gratified his revenge by resort- 
ing to any act either illegal or unjust, ma 
he frequently indulged his ill-humor by speak- 
ing both of and to those who had displeased 
him in a manner mortifying to their feelings 
and their pride. The instances of his love of 
vengeance are very few: they are generzlly of 
an insolent rather than a a character, 
more discreditable to his head than his heart, 
and a proof of his want of manners, taste, and 
possibly feeling, but not of a dye to affect his 
humanity. .Of what man, of such 
extended yet such disputed authority, can so 
much be said? Of Washington? Crom- 
well? But Washington, if he had ever equal 
provocation and motives for revenge, certain] 
never possessed such power to gratify it. His 

lory, greater in truth than that of Cesar, 

romwell, and Bonaparte, was that he never 
aspired: but he disdained such power; he never 
had it, and cannot therefore deserve immod- 
erate praise for not exerting what he did not 
possess. In the affair of General Lee, he did 
not, if I recollect, show much inclination to 
forgive. Even Cromwell did not possess the 
power of revenge to the same extent as Napo- 
leon. There is reason, however, to infer from 
his moderation and forbearance that he would 
have used it as sparingly. But Cromwell is 
less irreproachable, on the score of another 
vice, viz., ingratitude. Napoleon not only 
never forgot a favor, but, unlike most am- 
bitious characters, never allowed subsequent 
injuries to cancel his recollection of ser- 
vices. He was uniformly indulgent to the 
faults of those whom he had once distinguish- 
ed. He saw them, he sometimes exposed and 
rectified, but he never punished or revenged 
them. Many have blamed him for this on the 
score of policy; but if it was not sense and 
calculation, it should be ascribed to good-na- 
ture. None, I presume, will impute it to weak- 
ness or want of discernment.” 

This account of Napoleon’s ideas on religion 
is curious, and we think new. 

“ Whatever were the religious sentiments of 
this extraordinary man, such companions were 
likely neither to fix nor to shake, to sway nor 
to alter them. Ihave been at some pains to 
ascertain the little that can be known of his 
thoughts on such subjects, and, though it is 
not very satisfactory, it appears to me worth 
recording. 

“In the early periods of the Revolution, he, 
in commen with many of his countrymen, con- 
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-formed to the fashion of treating all such mat- 
action, with 


levity and even derision. In his subsequent 
‘career, like most men e to wonderful 
"vicissitudes, he professed, half in jest and half 


in earnest, a sort of confidence in fatalism and 
ination. But on some solemn public 
occasions, and yet more in private and sober 


_ diseussion, he not only gravely disclaimed and 


Teproved infidelity, but both by actions and 
words implied his conviction that a conversion 
to religious enthusiasm might befal himself, 
or any other man. He had more than tolerance 
—he indulgence and respect for extrava- 
gant and ascetic notions of religious duty. He 
grounded that feeling not on their soundness 
or their truth, but on the uncertainty of what 
our minds may be reserved for, on the possi- 
bility of our being prevailed upon to admit and 
even to devote ourselves to tenets which at 
first excite our derision. It has been observed 
that there was a tincture of Italian superstition 
in his character ; a sort of conviction from rea- 
son that the doctrines of revelation were not 
true, and yet a persuasion, or at least an ap- 

ension, that he might live to think them so. 
‘He was satisfied that the seeds of belief were 
deeply sown in the human heart. It was on 
that principle that he permitted and justified, 
=m F he did not dare to authorize, the revi- 
val of La Trappe and other austere orders. He 
contended that they might operate as a safety- 
valve for the fanatical and visionary ferment 
which would otherwise burst forth and disturb 
society. In his remarks on the death of Duroc, 
and in the reasons he alleged against suicide, 
both in calm and speculative discussion and in 
moments of strong emotion, (such as occurred 
at Fontainbleau in 1814,) he implied a belief 
both in fatality and Providence. 

“In the programme of his coronation, a part 
of the ceremony was to consist in his taking 
the communion. But when the plan was sub- 
mitted to him, he, to the surprise of those who 
had drawn it, was absolutely indignant at the 
a ‘No man, he said, ‘ had the means 
of knowing, or had the right to say, when or 
where he would take the sacrament, or whether 
he would or not.’ On this occasion, he added, 
that he would not; nor did he. 

“There is some mystery about his conduct 
in similar respects at St. Helena, and during 
the last days of his life. He certainly had mass 
celebrated in his chapel while he was well, and 
4n his bed-room when ill. But though I have 
reason to believe that the last sacraments were 
actually administered to him privately a few 
days before his death, and probably after con- 
fession, yet Count Montholon, from whom I 
derive indirectly my information, also stated 
that he received Napoleon’s earnest and distinct 
directions to conceal all the preliminary prep- 
arations for that melancholy ceremony from 
all his other companions, and even to enjoin the 
_— if questioned, to say he acted by Count 

ontholon’s orders, but had no knowledge of 
the Emperor’s wishes. 





“Tt seems as if he had some desire for such 
assurance as the Church could give, but yet 
was ashamed to own it. He knew that some 
at St. Helena, and more in France, would deem 
his recourse to such consolation infirmity ; per- 
haps he deemed it so himself. Religion may 
sing her triumph, philosophy exclaim ‘ pauvre 
humanité,” more impartial scepticism despai 
of discovering the motive, but truth and Nie. 
tory must, I believe, acknowledge the fact.” 





JOHN JAMES AUDUBON. 
BY RUFUS W. GRISWOLD. 

“ RMERLY,” said Baron Cuvier, in a 

report to the Royal Academy of Scien- 
ces in Paris, “European naturalists had to 
make known her own treasures to America; 
but now her Mitchells, Harlans, and Charles 
Bonapartes, have repaid with interest the debt 
which she owed to Europe. The history of 
the American birds by Wilson, already equals 
in elegance our most beautiful works in orni- 
thology, and if ever that of Audubon be com- 
pleted, it will have to be confessed that in 
magnificence of execution the Old World is 
surpassed by the New.” The work of the 
“ American kwoodsman” thus alluded to, 
has long been completed; the t Cuvier 
subsequently acknowledged it to be “ the most 
splendid monument which art has erected in 
honor of ornithology ;” and the judgment of 
mankind has placed the name of our esr 4 
man first in the list of authors and artists who 
have illustrated the beautiful branch of natural 
history to which he has devoted so large a por- 
tion of his long and heroic life. 

Joun James Avupuson was born in Louis- 
jana about the year 1782. He was of French 
descent, and his parents perceiving early the 
bent of his genius sent him to Paris to pursue 
his education. While there he attended schools 
of natural history and the arts, and in drawing 
took lessons from the celebrated David. He 
returned in his eighteenth year, and his father 
soon after gave him a farm near Philadelphia, 
where the Perkioming creek falls into the 
Schuylkill. Its fine woods offered him numer- 
ous subjects for his pencil, and he here com- 
menced that series of drawings which ulti- 
mately swelled into the magnificent collection 
of The Birds of America. Here too he was 
mhrried, and here was born his eldest son. He 
en in commercial speculations, but was 
not successful. His love for the fields and 
flowers, the forests and their winged inhabi- 
tants, we readily suppose unfitted him for trade. 
At the end of ten years he removed to the 
west. There were then no steamboats on the 
Ohio, and few villages and no cities on its 
shores. Reaching that noble river in the warm 
days of autumn, he purchased a small boat in 
which, with his wife and child and two rowers, 
he leisurely pursued his way down to Hender- 
son, in Kentucky, where his family resided 
several years. He appears at first to have en- 
gaged in commerce, for he mentions his meet- 
ng with Wilson, of whom till then he had 








“never heard, as having occurred in his counting- 
‘room in Louisville in the spring of 1810. ‘His 


fe hie work. He called cas daniiahti aul i 


pluined the nature of his oceupations, and re- 
quesied his patronage. The merchant was 

and gratified at the sight of his vol- 
umes, ind had taken a pen to add his name to 
the list of subseribers, when his partner ab- 
ruptly said to him in French, “ My dear Audu- 





bon, what induces you to do so? your own 
drawings are certainly far better, and you must 
know as much of the habits of American birds | 
as this gentleman.” Wilson probably under- | 
stood the remark, for he appeared not to be | 
pleased, and inquired whether Audubon had 
any drawings of birds. A large port-folio was 
— upon the table, and all its contents ex- 

ited by the amateur ornithologist. Wilson 
was surprised; he had sup’ he was him- 
self the only person engaged in forming such 
a collection; and asked if it was intended to 
publish them. Audubon replied in the nega- 
tive: he had never thought of presenting the 
fruits of his labors to the world. Wilson was 
still more surprised ; he lost his cheerfulness ; 
and though before he left Louisville Audubon 
explored with him the neighboring. woods, 
loaned him his drawings, and in other ways 
gn be to promote his interests and happiness, 
he shook the dust from his feet when he de- 
parted, and wrote in his diary that “literature 
or art had not a friend in the place.” Far be 
it from me to write a word in dispraise of 
Alexander Wilson. He was a man of genius, 
enthusiasm, and patient endurance; an honor 
to the country of his birth, and a glory to that 
of his adoption; but he evidently could not 
bear the thought of being excell With all 
his merits he was even then greatly inferior to 
Audubon, and his heart failed him when he 
contrasted the performances which had won 
fame for him with those of the unknown lover 
of the same mistress, Nature, whom he thus 
encountered. 

Audubon must soon have abandoned or neg- 
lected his day-books and | rs, for in 1811 
we find him with his rifle and drawing paper 
among the bayous of Florida, and in the fol- 
lowing years making long and tedious jour- 
neys, searching the forests and prairies, the 
shores of rivers, lakes, gulfs, and seas, for the 
subjects of his immortal work, of the publica- 
tion of which, however, he had never yet had 
a thought. 

On the fifth of April, 1824, he visited Phila- 
delphia, where the late Dr. Mease, whom he 
had known on his first arrival in Pennsylvania, 





presented him to Charles Lucien Bonaparte, 
who in his turn introduced him to the Lyceum | 
of Natural. History. He perceived that he | 
could Jook for no patronage in this city, and so 
to New-York, where he was received | 
with a kindness well suited to elevate his de- | 
ssed spirits, and afterwards mmc ead 
Aol went westward to the t lakes, | 
and in the wildest solitudes of the pathless 


y 
; _ he fancied his work un- 
of the e ver. * 
and nights of pleasin, a follo me a 
retired farther from the haunts of men, deter. 
mined to leave nothing undone which could be 
eo ew by time or toil. Another 
; explored the 
woods of that state, at last for England, 
where he arrived in 1826. In Liverpool and 
Manchester his works procured him a 
reception from the most distin men of 
science and letters; and when he proceeded to 
Edinburgh and exhibited there his four hun- 
dred paintings, “the hearts of all warmed to- 
ward Audubon,” says Professor Wilson, “ who 
were capable of conceiving the difficulties, dan- 
gers, and sacrifices that must have been en- 
countered, endured, and overcome before gen- 
ius could have embodied these, the glory of its 
innumerable triumphs.”* “The man himself,” 
at this period writes the same eloquent author 
in another work, “is just what you would ex- 
pect from his productions; full of fine enthu- 
siasm and intelligence, most interesting in his 
looks and manners, a perfect gentleman, and 
esteemed by all who know him for the sim- 
plicity and frankness of his nature.”+ 

His reception encouraged him to proceed 
immediately with his plans of publication. It 
was a vast undertaking which it would take 
probably sixteen years to accomplish, and when 
his first drawings were delivered to the engra- 
ver he had not a single subscriber. His friends 
pointed out the raskness of the project and 
urged him to abandon it. “But my heart was 
nerved,” he exclaims, “ and my reliance on that 
Power on whom all must depend brought 
bright anticipations of success.” Leaving hi 
work in the care of his engravers and agents, 
in the summer of 1828 he visited Paris, and 
received the homage of the most distinguished 
men of science in that capital. Humboldt too, 
whose gigantic intelligence arose above all 
others in central Europe, became his warm 
friend, and remained until his death a sympa- 
thizing correspondent. 

The ensuing winter was passed in London, 
and in April, 1829, he returned to America to 
explore anew the woods of the middle and 
southern states. Accompanied by his wife he 
left New Orleans on the eighth of January, 
1830, for New-York, and on the twenty-fifth 
of April, just a year from the time of his de- 

ure, he was again in the Great Metropolis. 
fore the close of 1830, he had issued his 
first volume, containing one hundred plates, 
representing ninety-nine species of birds, every 
figure of the size and colors of life. The ap- 
plause with which it was received was enthu- 


* Wilson’s Miscellanies, vol. ii. p. 118. 
t Noctes Ambrosiana, vol. ii. p03. 
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; nd universal... The kings of England 
Bia had plaeed their names at the head 
./ef ‘his subscription list ; he was made a fellow 
of the Royal Societies of London and Edin- 
“burgh; a member of the Natural History So- 
 ¢iety of Patis, and other celebrated institutions; 
‘and Cuvier, Swainson, and indeed the t 
ornithologists of every country, exhausted the 
of ic in his praise. 
» ‘On the first of August, 1831, Audubon ar- 
sfived once more in New-York, and having 
a" a few days with his friends there and in 
‘i del pkia, proceeded to Washington, where 
the President and other principal officers of the 
government gave him letters of assistance and 
ary em to be used all along the coasts and 
frontiers where there were collectors of 
‘revenue or military or naval forces. He had 
Binge min received similar letters from the 


's ministers to the authorities of the Brit- | o¢ 


ish colonies. 

The next winter and spring were 
in the Floridas and in Charleston ;. and early 
in the summer, bending his course northward 
to keep pace with the birds in their migrations, 
he arrived in Philadelphia, where he was joined 
by his family. The cholera was then spread- 
-ing death and terror through the country, and 
on reaching Boston he was himself arrested 
by sickness and detained until the middle of 
August. “Although I have been happy in 
forming many valuable friendships in various 
as of the world, all dearly cherished by me,” 

says, “the outpouring of kindness which I 
experienced in Boston far exceeded all that I 
have ever met with;”* and he tells us, with 
characteristic enthusiasm, of his gratitude to 
the Appletons, Everetts, Quincys, Pickerings, 

s, and other eminent gentlemen and 
scholars of that beautiful and hospitable city. 

Proceeding at length upon his mission, he 
explored the forests of Maine and New Bruns- 
wick, and the shores of the Bay of Fundy, and 
chartering a vessel at Eastport, sailed for the 
gulf of St. Lawrence, the Magdalen Islands, 
and the coast of Labrador. Returning as the 
cold season approached, he visited Newfound- 
land and Nova Scotia, and rejoining his family 

ed to Charleston, where he spent the 
winter, and in the spring, after nearly three 
ears’ travel and research, sailed a third time 
for England. 

Among the warmest of his British friends, 
was always the congenial Wilson,—great as a 
poet, greater as critic, and greatest of all as 
the author of the Nocies Ambrosianae, which 
eontain more wit and humor, more sound the- 
ology, philosophy, and politics, and better and 
more various literature, than any other man 
now living has furni&hed in a single work. 
This almost univérsal genius, whose relish for 
the rod and gun and wild wood was searcely 
less than that he felt for the best suppers of 
Ambrose, or the sharpest onslaught on the 
Whigs in Parliament, thoroughly appreciated 

* Introduction to the second volume of Ornithological Bi- 
ography, p. xvii. 


sad tn Blsdtenes’s, Magazine. for-dazem, 
in 3 i r January, 
1835, he gi ws. the :dcllowing’ saluslouhie 
sketch of the visit he now made to Edinburgh: 


lute, came to the front door, followed by the rust- 
ling thrill of the bell-wire, and then by a tinkling 
far below, too gentle to waken the house that con- 
tinued to enjoy the undisturbed dream of its re- 
pone, At first we supposed it might be but. some 
te-home-going knight-errant from a feast of 
shells, in a mood, ‘ between malice and true-love, 
seeking to disquiet the slumbers of Old Ohristo- 
, in expectation of seeing his night-cap (which 
never wears) popped out of the window, and 
ing his voice (of which he is charry in the 
ya air) simulating a scold upon the audacious 
eep-breaker. So we benevolently laid back our 
head on our easy-chair, and pursued our s 
tions on the state of affairs in general—an 
particularly on the floundering fall of that inex- 
icable people—the Whigs. We had been won- 
ing, and of our wondering found no end, what 
could have been their chief reasons for committing 
suicide. It appeared a case of very singular félo- 
de-se—for they had so timed the ‘rash act, as to 
excite ptm Dep semars in the public mind that 
his Majesty committed murder. Circumstan- 
ces, however, had soon come to light, that proved 
to demonstration, that the wretched Ministry had 
laid violent hands on itself, and effected its pur- 
by tion. There—was the tal 
Finck ring visible. round the neck—through a 
mere thread; there—were the blood-shot eyes 
protruding from the sockets ; there—the lip-biting 
teeth clenched in the last convulsions ; and there— 
sorriest sight of all—was the ghastly suicidical 
smile, last relic of the laughter of despair. 
the knocking would not leave the door—and listen- 
ing to its character, we were assured that it came 
from the fist of a friend, who saw light through 
the chinks of the shutter, and knew, moreover, 
that we never put on the shroud of death’s pleas- 
ant brother sleep, till ‘ae wee short hour ayont 
the twal,’ and often not till earliest cock-crow, 
which chanticleer utters somewhat drowsily, and 
then replaces his head beneath his wing, supported 
on one side by a partlet, on the other by a hen. 
So we gathered up our slippered feet from the 
rug, lamp in hand stalked along the lobbies, un- 
chained and unlocked .o ., which our faithful 
ight porter Somnus had s —and lo! a figure 
mt up in a cloak, and furred like a Russ, who 
advanced familiarly into the hall, extended both 
hands and then embracing us, bade God bless us, 
and pronounced, with somewhat of a foreign ac- 
cent, the name in which we and the world rejoice 
—Christopher North! We were not slow in 
returning the hug fraternal—for who was it but 
the ‘ American Woodsman !’—even Avpuson him- 
self—fresh from the Floridas—and breathing of 
the pure air of far-off Labrador! 
z ears and upwards had fled since we 
had taken farewell of the illustrious Ornithologist 
—on the same spot—at the same hour; and there 


more 





was something ghostlike in such return of a dear 











sad—now clear as a diamond, 
starry heavens wore asmile. ‘Our words 
were na feck’—but in less time than 


‘we have taken to write it—we two were sitti 
cheek b 
fire— 


jowl, and hand in hand, by that essenti 
e we showed by our looks that we both 
they were over, that three years were 
but as one day! The cane coal-scuttle, instinct 
ith spirit, beeted the fire of its own accord, with- 
out word or beck of ours, as if placed there by 
the hands of one of our wekitiel Loree’ in globe 
of purest crystal the Glenlivet shone ; unasked the 
brass kettle began to whisper its sweet 
‘under song; and a centenary of the fairest oys- 
ters native to our isle turned towards us their lan- 
ing eyes, unseen the Nereid that had on the 
| wafted them from the procreant cradle 
beds of Prestonpans. Grace said, we drew in to 
supper, and hobnobbing, from elegant long-shank, 
down each naturalist’s et graciously descended, 
with a gurgle, the mildest, the meekest, the very 

Moses of Ales, 

“ Audubon, ere half an hour had elapsed, found 
an opportunity of telling us that he had never seen 
us in a higher state of preservation—and in a low 
voice whispered something about the eagle renew- 
ing his youth. We acknowledged the kindness by 
a remark on bold bright birds of e that find 
the seasons obedient to their ‘oil eal wing their 
way through worlds still rejoicing in the perfect 
year. But too true friends were we not to be sin- 
cere in all we seriously said; and while Audubon 
confessed that he saw rather more plainly than 
when we the crowfeet in the corners of 
our eyes, we did not deny that we saw in him an 
image of the Falco Leucocephalus, for that, look- 
ing on his Monch (char anc it answered his own de- 
scription of that handsome and powerful bird, viz. 
‘the general color of the pl above is dull 
hair-brown, the lower parts being deeply brown, 
broadly ined with greyish white” But here 
he correc’ us; for ‘surely, my dear friend, 
quoth he, ‘ you must admit I am a living specimen 
of the Adult Bird, and you remember my descrip- 
tion of him in my viet olume.’ And thus blend- 
ing our gravities and our gayeties, we sat facing 
‘on pol each with his last oyster on the prong 
of his trident, which disappeared, like all mortal 
joys, between a smile and a sigh. 

“How similar—in much—our dispositions—yet 
in almost all how dissimilar our lives! Since last 
we parted, ‘ we scarcely heard of half a mile from 
home’—he tanned by the suns and beaten by the 
storms of many latitudes—we like a ship laid up 
in ordinary, or anchored close in shore within the 
same sheltering bay—with sails unfurled and flags 
flying but for sake of show on some holyday—he 
like a ship that if morning had been dashing 
through a new world of waves—often close-reefed 
or under bare poles—but oftener affronting the 
heavens with a whiter and swifter cloud than any 
heisted by the combined fleets in the sky. And 
now, with canvas unrent, and masts unsprung, 
returned to the very buoy she left. Somewhat 


faded, indeed, in her ee her hull | thle Was written, ten years had elapsed ei 


sound as ever—not a speck of dry rot in her tim- 
bers—her keel unscathed by rock—her cut-water 
.yet sharp as new-whetted scythe ere the mower 
renews his toil—her figure-head, that had so often 





frere—in the Old World or the + pa : 


= ea wily Noctes. Audubon told 
sna‘ is travels, history, with many an 
anecdote interspersed of the dwellers among the 
woods—bird, beast, and man. 

“ All this and more he told us, with a cheerful 
voice and animated eyes, while the dusky hours 
were noiselessly wheeling the chariot of Night 
along the star-losing sky ; and we too had some- 
thing to tell him of our own home-loving obscurity, 
not ungladdened by studies sweet in the Forest— 
gio slow cage cad toes josuad Merete ap 
gle slow orn 
on the box, took the prt mn in her ae 
and, after a dram of dew, blew her bugle, and 
en like blazes right on towards the gates of 

y.” 

“ His great work,” says Wilson, elsewhere, “ was 
indeed a perilous undertaking for a stranger in 
Britain, without the patronage of pees friends, 
and with no very great means of his own—all of 
which he’ embarked in the enterprise dearest to 
his heart. Had it failed, Audubon would have 
been a ruined man—and that fear must have some- 
times dismally disturbed him, for he is not alone 
in life, and is a man of strong family i 
But happily those nearest his breast are as enthu- 
siastic in the love of natural science as himself— 
and were all willing to sink or swim with the be- 
loved husband venerated father. America 
may well be proud of him—and he gratefully re- 
cords the kindness he has experienced from so 
many of her most distinguished sons. In his own 
fame he is just and generous to all who excel in 
the same studies; not a particle of jealousy is in 
his composition ; a sin, that, alas! seems too easily 
to beset too many of the most gifted epirits in 
literature and in science ; nor is the happiest gen- 
ius—imaginative or intellectual—such is the frailty 
of poor human nature at the best—safe from the 
access of that dishonoring ion.” 

The second volume of The Birds of America 
was finished in 1834, and in December of that 
year he published in Edinburgh the second 
volume of the Ornithological Biography. Soon 
after, while he was in London, a nobleman 
ealled upon him, with his wy here on ex- 
amining some of his original drawings, and 
being told that it would still require eight 
years to complete the work, subscribed for it, 
saying, “I may not see it finished, but my 
children will.” The words made a deep im- 
pression on Audubon. “The solemnity of his 
manner I could not forget for several days,” 
he writes in the introduction to his third vol- 
ume; “I often thought that neither might I 
see the work completed, but at length ex- 
claimed, ‘ My sons may ; and now that another 
volume, both of my illustrations and of my 
biographies, is finished, my trust in Providence 
is augmented, and I eannot*but hope that my- 
self and my family together may be permitted 
to see the completion of my labors.” When 


the publication of his first plate. In the next 
three years, among other excursions he made 
one to the western coast of the Floridas and 























































_ and sixty-five 





_ tion of his gigantic task. He had spent nearly 
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- to Texas, in a vessel placed at his disposal by 


% our government; and at the end of this time 
i the fourth and concluding volume of 


engravings, and the fifth of his descri 
ons, The whole comprised four Nanded 
thirty-five * see containing one thousand 
qe, from the Bird of Wash- 

~ to the Humming Bird, of the size of 
and a great variety of land and marine 
views, and coral and other productions, of dif- 
ferent climates and seasons, all carefully drawn 
and colored after nature. Well might the great 
naturalist felicitate himself upon the comple- 


half a century “ amid the tall grass of the far- 
extended prairies of the west, in the solemn 
forests of the north, on the heights of the mid- 
land mountains, by the shores of the boundless 
ocean, and on the besoms of our vast bays, 
lakes and rivers, searching for things hidden 
since the creation of this wondrous world from 
all but the Indian who has roamed in the gor- | 
us but melancholy wilderness.” And speak- | 
—— the depth of his heart he says, “ Once 
more surrounded by all the members of my 
dear family, enjoying the countenance of nu- 
merous friends who have never deserted me, 
and possessing a competent share of all that 
can render life agreeable, I look up with grati- 
tude to the Supreme Being, and feel that I am 


”» 

me issn, having returned for the last time to 
his native country and established himself with 
his family near the city of New-York, Audubon 
commenced the publication of The Birds of 
America in imperial octavo volumes, of which 
the seventh and last was issued in the summer 
of 1844. The plates in this edition, reduced 
from his larger illustrations, were engraved 
and colored in the most admirable manner by 
Mr. Bowen of Philadelphia, under the direction 
of the author, and excepting The Birds of 
America in folio, there has never been publish- 
ed so magnificent a work on ornithology. 

Audubon was too sincere a worshipper of 
nature to be content with inglorious repose, 
even after having cinalicce Bas in action more 
than was ever dreamed of by any other natu- 
ralist ; and while the “edition for the people” 
of his Birds of Améfica was in course of pub- 
lication, he was busy amid the forests and prai- 
ries, the reedy swamps of our southern shores, 
the cliffs that protect our eastern coasts, by 
the currents of the Mexican gulf and the tide 
streams of the Bay of Fundy, with his sons, 
Victor Gifford and John Woodhouse, making 
the drawings and writing the biographies of 
the Quadrupeds of America, a work in no re- 
spect inferior to that on our birds, which he 
began to publish about five years ago. The 
plates, on double imperial folio paper, engraved 
and colored by Mr. Bowen after the original 
drawings made from nature by Audubon and 
his sons, are even more ell fie than those 
of the Birds of America, which twenty years 
+ delighted and astonished the naturalists of 





The Biography of American Quivaniy 
accompanying these plates, and of which the 
first volume u! in New-York in 1846, was 


written principally by the Rev. John Bachman, 
D.D., of Charleston, « long-tried and enthusi- 
astic friend, of whose introduction to him Au- 
dubon thus speaks in the preface of the second 
volume of his Ornithological Biography : 

“It was late in the afternoon when we took our 
Being fatigued, and hav- 


the following morning, m 
were ly Saal 


towards us the attention of every person in the 
streets. As we approached the boarding-house, I 
observed a eman on horseback close to our 
door. He looked at me, came up, inquired if my 
name was Audubon, and on being answered in the 
affirmative, instantly leaped from his saddle, shook 
me most cordially & the hand—there is much to 
be expressed and understood by a shake of the 
hand—and questioned me in so kind a manner, 
that I for a while felt doubtful how to reply. At 
his urgent desire, I removed to his house, as did 
my assistants. Suitable apartments were assigned 
to us; and once introduced to the lovely and in- 
teresting group that composed his family, I seldom 
passed a day without enjoying their society. Ser- 
vante, carriages, horses, and dogs were all at our 
command, and friends accompanied us to the 
woods and tations, and formed parties for 
water excursions. Before I left Charleston, I was 
truly sensible of the noble ‘and generous spirit of 
the hospitable Carolinians.” 

Audubon and Bachman (the same Bachman 
who recently refuted the heresies of Agassiz 
respecting the unity of the human race) were 
from this time devoted friends and co-workers. 
For several years the health of the hero ndtu- 
ralist had declined, and he was rarely if ever 
seen beyond the limits of his beautiful estate 
on the s of the Hudson, near this city, 
where, on the twenty-seventh of January, 1851, 
he died, full of years, and illustrious with the 
most desirable glory. 

Audubon’s highest claim to admiration is 
founded upon his —- in natural history, 
in which he has exhibited a perfection never 
before attem In all our climates—in the 
clear atmosphere, by the dashing waters, amid 
the grand old forests with their peculiar and 
many-tinted foliage, by him first made known 
to art—he has represented our feathered tribes, 
building their nests and fostering their young, 
poised on the tip of the spray and hovering 
over the sedgy margin of the lake, flying in 
the clouds in quest of prey or from pursuit, in 
love, enraged, indeed in all the varieties of 
their motion and re and modes of life, so 


perfectly that all other works of the kind are 
to his as stuffed skins to the living birds. 

But he has also indisputable claims to a high 
rank as a man of letters. Some of his written 











in her own dewy waters.” We seem to hear 
his expressions of wondering admiration, as 
unknown mountains, valleys and lakes burst 
upon his view, as the deer at his approach 
leaped from his ambush into the deeper soli- 


tudes, as the startled bird with rushing wings 
darted from his feet into the sky; or his pious 


pe a as at the end of a w 


day the 
song of the sparrow or the robin relieved his mind 
from the heavy melancholy that bore it down. 

When the celebrated Buffon had completed 
the ornithological portion of his great work on 
natural history, he announced with unhesitating 
assurance that he had “finished the history of 
the birds of the world.” Twenty centuries 
had served for the discovery of only eight hun- 
dred species, but this number seemed immense, 
and*the short-sighted naturalist declared that 
the list would admit of “no material augmen- 
tation” which embraced hardly a sixteenth of 
those now known to exist. To this astonish- 
ing advance of the science of ornithology, no 
one has contributed more than Audubon, by 
his magnificent painting and fascinating history. 

Mr. Audubon left unpublished a voluminous 
autobiography, which we hope will be publish- 
ed with as little delay as possible. 


Original Purtry. 


OLD AGE. 
BY ALFRED B. . 

LL day the chill bleak wind had shrieked and wailed 
Through leafless f and o’er meadows sear ; 
Through the fierce sky great sable clouds had sailed ; 

Outlines were hard—all nature’s looks were drear. 
Gone, Indian S' *s bland, delici , 
Thickening soft oights and filming mellow days. 
Then rose gray clouds; thin fluttered first the snow, 

Then like loose shaken fleeces, then in dense 
That muffied gradually all helow 

In pearly smoothness. Then outburst the gleams 
At sunset; nature shone in flashing white, 
And the Jast rays tinged all. with light, 


So Life’s b Autumn o’er, may o come 
In mnuffling peace, and death diaplay hope’s rediant bloom. 











1 
w* have two lives about us, 
Within us, and without us; 
Two worlds in which we dwell, 
Alternate Heaven Hell: 
Without, the sombre Real, 
Within our heart of hearts, the beautiful Ideal ! 
I stand between the thresholds of the tw 
Fetiered and bound with many a heavy 
I strive to rend their links, but all in vain; 
The False is , and holds me from 
Only in dreams my spirit waaders o’er 
The starry portal of the world of bliss, 
And lives life which Fate denies in this, 
Which may have once been mine, but will be, nevermore 


ul. 
My Castle stands al 
Away from Earth and Ti 
In some diviner clime, 


A 
Topt by ac 
Picrees the 


What fine and rare domains 
Unfold for leagues around ; 
Green pa: and meads, and plains, 
bosky woods profound,— 
A realm of leafiness, and sweet enchanted ground ! 
Before the palace lies a shaven lawn, 
Sloping and shining in the dews of dawn, 
With turfy te and garden bowers, 
Where rows of slender urns are full of flowers; 
Broad oaks o’erarch the winding avenues, 
ed round with evergreens why ere bloom, 
ues, 


Drooping with shining ears, and crests of spray, 
foamy tassels blowing every way, 

Shaking in marble basins white and cold, 

A bright and drainless shower of beaded grain, 

Which winnows off, in sun-illumined rain 

The dusty chaff, a cloud of misty gold; 

Around their volumes, down the plasty ide, 
white, 


The swans are sailing mixed in lili 
Like virgin queens in soft di and le 
Sweeping amid their maids with trains of light ; 
A little herd of deer with startled loo 
In shady parks where all the year they browse, 
Head-down, are drinking at the lucid 
Their antlers mirrored with the tangled boughs; 
My rivers flow beyond, with guardant ranks 
Of silver-liveried poplars, on their banks ; 
es are fretting at the castle piers, 
Rocking with every ripple in the tide ; 
al ee 
gray with years; 
and bow 
— and 
And likin mountains bar the view, 
Shooting their jagged peaks sublimely up the blue! 
Iv. 
I saunter up the walks ; 
My sandals wetted through 
ith dripping flowers and stalks, 
That line the avenue ; 
My broidered mane all bedabbied with the dew ! 
climb a flight ef steps with regal pride, 
And stroll along an colonnade, 
Sweeping against its 


My fai groom is in the hall 
To doff my shining 
And erlaging chastboriaias beside the acore 
* This in an unfinished form, was published some 
months So iw Bartatn’e fh hed since hhean ve- 


writien for the and is now much more than 
before deserving of the applause with which it was received. 
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From . i 
ee eons ee ae rennin Chast 





The g ins, damask 
Suspended, silver-ringed, on bars of gold, 








And, g outwi pt, and 
The prisoned daylight o’er the slumbrous room, 
In streams of i 


and jointed, hornéd, wreathed, and curled, 
And some like moons in rosy mist impearled, 
With coral boughs from ocean’s deepest cells ; 
Cases of rare medallions, coins antique, 

Found in the dust of cities, Roman, Greek ; 
Etruscan urns, transparent, soft, and bright, 

With fawns and dancing shepherds on their sides ; 
And costly marble vases dug from night 

In Pompeii, beneath its lava tides: 


Clusters of arms, the spoil of ancient wars; 
Old scimetars of sen Taubesuns b 4 


Lances, ; . n, 
With crescent edges, shields with studded thorns, 
Yew bows, and shafts, and curvéd bugle horns, 
With tasseled baldricks of the Lincoln green : 
And on the walls with lifted curtains, see ! 

The portraits of my noble ancestry ; 


vi. 
My gallery sleeps aloof, 
Soft-iighted through the roof, 
Enshrining pictures old, 
And groups of statues col 
The gems of Art, when Art was in her Age of Gold! 
Not picked from any single age or clime, 
Nor one peculiar master, school, or tone ; 
Select of all, the best of all alone, 
The spoil and largesse of the Earth and Time ; 
Food for all byt pe and fancies, rave or gay; 
Suggestive of old lore, and poets’ themes; 
These filled with shapes of waking life, and day, 
And those with spirits and the world of dreams ; 
Let me draw back the curtains, one by one, 
And give their muffied brightness to the sun: 


THE PICTURES. 
Helen and Paris on their bridal night, 
Under the swinging cressets’ starry light, 
With Priam and his fifty sons around, 
Feasting in all their majesty and bloom, 
Filling their golden cups with r hands, 
To drink a health, while pale psa stands 
With all her raven tresses all unbound, 
Her soul o’ershadowed by the coming doom. 


Andromache, with all her tearful charms, 
Folded upon the mighty Hector’s breast, 
And the babe shrinking in its Nurse’s arms, 
Affrightened by the nodding of his crest. 
The giant Cyclops, sitting in his cave, 
Hel 4 divine Diyos old and wise, 
illing the wine in rivers down his beard, 
and grim,—his shoulder overleered 
By swart Silenus, sly and cunning knave, 
Who steals a puffy skin with twinkling eyes. 
Anacreon, lolling in the myrtle shades, 
Bibbing his Teian dranghts with rich delight, 
the dan girls and Cyprian maids, 
ing their little ears, and shoulders white. 
A cloudless sunrise on the Gitating Sie, 
A bronzéd Sphinx. temple on shore, 
their censers while. 


Abased in the populace adore ; 


@ 








The Vicgin Mother, and the Holy Child, 


Holding a sweet and mild ; 
The Magi their gifts with reverent looks, 
And the rapt lean upon their crooks. 





thdrawn, 


A bleak defile, a pass in mountains deep, — 
Whose whitened summits wear their morning glow, 
And dark banditti winding down the steep 

Of shelvy rocks, pointing their guns below. 

A harvest scene, a vineyard on the Rhine ; 
Arbors, and wreathéd and laughing swains 
Pouring their crowded baskets into wains, 

And vais, and trodden presses gushing wine. 

A Flemish Tavern : boors and burghers hale 

| sawed o— “ae oera pee of King cle, 
moki eir heavy pi ii 

Blowing from tankard brime the frothinees. 





Some other day exceeding fresh and fine ; 
And statues of th 


The Phidean me with calm creative face, 


Like Heaven brooding o’er the deeps of Space ; 
Imperial Juno, age wi -heeled, 
Lit with a . Mars with helm and shield, 


Apollo with the discus, bent to throw, 

e piping Pan, and Dian with her bow, 
And Cytherea just risen from the swell 
Of crudded foam, half-stooping on her knee, 
Wringing her dripping tresses in the sea 
Whosé loving bil climb the curvéd shell 
Tumultuously, and o’er its edges flow, 

And kiss with pallid lips her nakedness of snow ! 


vu. 
My books may lie and mould, 
However rare and old ; 
I cannot read to-day, 
Away! with books, away ! 
Full-fed with sweets of sense, 

I sink upon my couch in honied indolence! 
Here are rich salvers full of yee a 
Dead-ri megranates, sweet Arabian dates, 
Ponchos eal plums, and clusters fresh from vines, 
And all imaginable sweets, and cates, 
And here are drinking-cups, and long-necked flasks 
In wicker mail, and bottles broached from casks, 
In cellars delvéd deep, and winter cold, 

Select, superlative, and centuries old. 
more can I desire ? what book can be 
As rich as Idieness and Luxury ? 
What lore can fill my heart with joy oa, 
Like luscious fruiage, and enchanted wine 
Brimming with Helicon I dash the cup : 
Why should I waste my yours in hoarding up 
The thoughts of eld? t dust to dust return : 
No more for me,—m: is not an urn! 
I will no | r sip little flasks, 
Covered wi d 
And Earth is full of ‘perp vintage fields : 
Nor peer at Beauty dimmed with mortal masks, 
When I at will may have them all withdrawn, 
And freely gaze in her transfigured face ; 
Nor limp in fetters in a weary race, 
hen I may fly unbor like Mercury’s fawn ; 

No more contented with the sweets of old, 
Albeit embalmed in nectar, since the trees, 
The Eden bowers, the rich Hesperides, 

Droop all around my path, with living fruits of gold! 


vil. 

Oh what a life is mine, 

A life of joy and mirth, 

The sensuous life of Earth, 

Forever fi and fine. 

A heavenly worldliness, mortality divine ! 

When eastern skies, the sea, and misty plain, 
Ilumined slowly, doff their nigbtly shrouds, 
And Heaven’s t archer oe to rain 
His golden arrows through the clouds, 


I hound on the hil 
Aad climb with bounding feet the cragay seeps, 










damp and mould, when Nature yields, 





: 
F 


t along the solitude 
dark epirit in the world of dreams! 


‘oon in golden awe spent, 


snap 
ue 


from its qua: 
rivers slowly Aoat, 

ady cove and bay, 

rds are warbling with inelodious note ; 
the humming of the be 


44 


trees, 
take my lute, and touch its silver chords, 
set the Summer’s melod: 


ined 


gEEe 


Beyond the line of foam, the jewelled chain, 
largesse of the ever-giving main, 

Tossed at the feet of Earth with surgy swells, 

I plunge into the waves, and strike away, 

Breasting with vigorous strokes the snowy spray ; 

Sometimes I lounge in arbors hung with vines, 

And press the bunchy grapes in rosy win 

The which I eip. sip, with pleasure mute, 

O’er mouthful bites of golden-rinded fruit ; 

When Evening comes, I lie in dreamy 

Where lifted casements front the glowing west, 

And watch the clouds, like banners wide unfurled, 

Hung o’er the flaming threshold of the world : 

Its mission done, the holy Day recedes, 

Borne Heavenward in its car, with fiery 

Leaving behind a lingering flush of light, 

Its mantle fallen at the feet of Night ; 

The flocks are penned, the earth is growing dim ; 

The moon comes rounding up the welkin’s rim, 

Glowing through thinnest mist, an argent shell, 

Washed up the sky from Night’s profoundest cell ; 

One after one the stars begin to shine 

In drifted beds, like pearls through shallow brine ; 

And Jo! through clouds that part before the chase 

Of silent winds—a belt of mil Ps white, 

The Galaxy, a crested surge of light, 

A reef of worlds along the sea of Space: 

I hear my sweet ians far withd " 

Below my wreathéd lattice, on the lawn, 

With harp, and lute, and lyre, 

And passionate voices full of tears and fire ; 

And envious nightingales with rich d 

Filling the pauses of the om aa strain ; 

My soul is tranced and bound, 

Drifting along the ic sea of sound, 

Driven in a barque of bliss from deep to deep, 
And piloted at last into the ports of Sleep! 





1x. 
Nor only this, though this 
Might seal a life of bliss, 
But something more divine, 
For which I once did pine, 
The crown of worlds above, 
The heart of every heart, the Soul of Being—Love! 
I bow obedient to my Lady's sway, 
The sovereignty that won my soul of yore, 
And linger in her presence night and day, 
And feel a heaven around her evermore ; 
Isit beside her couch in chambers lone, 
And soft unbraid, and Jay her locks apart, 
And take her taper ~— in my own, 
And press them to my lips with leaps of heart ; 
Sometimes I kneel to her with cups of wine, 
With ces eyes, beseeching her to taste, 
fone de aying lips, the draught divine ; 
And when she sips thereof, I clasp her waist, 
And kiss her mouth, and shake her-hai curls, 
And in her coy despite unloose her zone of pearls! 
I live for Love, for Love alone, and who 
= a oan? — \ a call it folly ? 
tisa , if aught is holy, 
And true Indeed if ruth herself is true : 
Earth cleaves to earth, its sensuous life is dear, 
Mortals should love mortality while he: 
And seize the glowing hours before they fly : 
— eyes should answer eyes, warm 
hearts enlocked to kindred hearts should beat, 
Andevery soul that lives, in love should live and die! 





Haunted by Sleep lence, 
The very light itself muffled in gloom, 
in, melts into the 


Nor so nor stir profanes the stilly room, 
ae and Sil linked pa 


Where Love doth brood and dream, while Passion dies, 


Breathing his soul out in a mist of sighs! 
Lo! where she lies behind the curtains 
Pillowed on clouds of down,—her golden hair 
Braided around her forehead smooth and fair, 
Like a celestial diadem of light :— 


Curving in fine 
Her cream 
Swells wi 





one beneath 
(Ah happy sheets! ) 
Nor all concealed amid their folds of snow, 


’ pering to her little feet ! 
Oh Love! if Beauty ever left her sphere, 
And sovereign sisters, Art and P: A 
Moulded in loveliness she siamsbers bane, 
Slumbers, dear love, in thee ! 
It is thy smile that makes the chamber still; 
It is thy breath that fills the scented air ; 
The light around is borrowed from thy 5 
And all things else are subject to thy will, 
pew = pnp oy in this deep on 
mbrosial calm, and passionate atmos 
I know not whether I am dreaming have, ” 
Or in the world of Sleep ! 


x1. 
My eyesare full of tears, 
My heart is full of pain, 
To wake, as now, again, 
And walk, as in my youth, the wilderness of Years! 
Lg more! no 4) ! = —- = . are loud 
stormy owling to ti ight : 
Behind a doa the moon doth veil her light, 
And the rain pours from out the hornéd cloud. 
And hark! the solemn and mysterious bell, 
Swinging its brazen echoes o’er the wave: 
Not mortal hands, but spirits ring the knell, 
And toll the parting ghost of Midnight to its grave. 


TO A BEREAVED MOTHER. 
BY HERMANN. 
onto and happy laugh are lost to thee, 


must his mother and his pillow be. 
W. G. Crarz. 


OTHER, now thy task is done, 
M Now th? vigil ended; 
With the coming of the sun 

Grief and joy are blended. 


Grief that thus thy flower of love 
From its stem is riven ; 

Joy that it will bloom above, 
Midst the bowers of Heaven. 


Gone, as oft expires the light 
Of thy nightly taper ; 

Gone, as ’fore the sunshine bright, 
Early morning’s vapor. 


Kiss its lips so mute and cold, 
Cold as chiselled marble, 
They will now to harp of gold 

Glad Hosannas warble. 


At the last they sweetly smiled, 
Told it not for gladness ; 

Would’st thou now recall thy child 
To a world of sadness? 


It is hard to gather up, 
Ties so ru = riven ; 
But thou’lt find this bitter cup 
For thy weal was given. 
Kiss again its hands so white, 
Kiss its marble forehead; __ 
Soon the grave will hide from sight, 
thou only borrowed. 


Thou wilt meet thy child again, 
area iar at ayo ya, 
ir jay 0} 
"Ami their dread ‘omonow. 









HE AMBITIOUS BROOKLET. 








’ BY A. OAKEY HALL. 
CHAPTER I. 
» the Brooklet born ; and lodged ; and wandered 
nin “of one rainy day. 


oe was once a Brooklet born of a 
modest spring that circled through a smil- 
ing meadow. All the hours of the Spring, and 
the Summer, and the Autumn, kept she her mu- 


sical round ; the sun at his rising, to- 
er with the meadow-larks which came to 


their beaks in the sparkling water-drops ; 
and singing to the moon and stars all night, as 
she bore their features within her bosom, in 
remembrance of their beauty. The 
rer in the field hard by often came to visit 
her, and wet his honest, ‘toil-browned brow 
with her cooling drops; and often, too, the la- 
borer’s daughter came at sunset time to sit by 
a mossy stone, with so lovely a face that the 
Brooklet, as she mirrored the features of the 
beautiful visitor, leaped about the pebbles 
with ripplings of admiration. 

And so this Brooklet lived on, only ceasing 
her merry flow and circling journey when the 
bushes by her side became white with snow, 
and when the rabbits from the brushwood 
fence at her head came out to stand upon the 
slippery casing that the Brooklet often saw 
spreading over her, and shutting out the warm 
sunshine by day, and at nightfall blurring the 

i of moon and stars. 

One stormy spring day the Brooklet seemed 
to rise higher among the twigs of the alder- 
bushes than ever before; the rain came down 
faster and heavier, and beat into her bosom, 
until her tiny waves were rough and sore with 
pain, and she was fain to nestle closer to the 

grass that now bent lowly to the peb- 
bles at the roots. Growing higher every min- 
ute was the Brooklet; and frightened some- 
what, and longing for the sunlight, or the la- 
borer, and for the ldvely daughter’s face to 
cheer her up, she looked off over a track of 
country wider and greener than she had ever 
seen before. And so the Brooklet, all fright- 
ened as she was, said to herself, “I'll run along 
8 bit into this country a so wide and green, 
and maybe I shall find the sunlight and the 
lovely face.” 

Faster came the rain; and so the Brooklet, 
leaping wildly over a rock whose top until 
then her eyes had never seen, went flowing on 
upon this country spot, so wide and green. 

e new sights coming in view at every 
bound quite made the Brooklet forget her ter- 
rors from the ing rain; she was pained no 
longer by the heavy drops, but soothed herself 
amo’ e velvet grass; and turned between 
little flowers scarcely above the ground, and 
which, as she them, seemed to be as 
frightened by the wind and rain as herself had 
been before the meadow was left behind. 

The Brooklet had thus run on until she saw 
the country spot so wide and green was well 
passed over, and trees and bushes, darker and 
thicker than she had ever known before, were 
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close at hand. And while she thought of stop- 
ony be her way and going back, she heard not 

fore an echo of a sound most like unto 
her own; and so kept on to find it out, 
Clearer and louder increased the sound, as now 
through mouldy leaves and dark thickets, and 
under decayed logs and insect-burrowed moss, 
she kept a course, until presently, over a fallen 
tree, she saw a Brooklet, larger, wider, and evi- 
dently much older than herself, which, on her 
near approach, ran by the fallen tree’s side, 
and said, “Good morning, sister: what is so 
delicate a being, as you seem to be, doing in 
this dark forest ?” 

The wanderer Brooklet became silent with 
wonder. She had never been addressed be- 
fore, though often trying to talk with the la- 
borer, and to the lovely face of her meadow 
acquaintance, without the slightest notice up- 
on their part of the overtures. 

“ Good morning, sister, I say,” was repeated 
over the fallen tree. “ Where are you going 
at so slow a pace? Come over, and let us 
talk a bit.” 

“T cannot, for I am terribly frightened, and 
I’ve lost my way. I want to quit this dark 
place, and go where I can hear the lark again, 
and see the pretty face which used to look at 
mine when f was circling in yonder meadow, 
now, I fear, far, far behind.” 

“Larks and pretty faces, indeed! Why 
what a spooney, sister, you are, to be sure. 
Pll show you more birds than ever you heard 
sing before, and prettier faces than ever you 
saw before.” 

“No, no, I must go back,” replied the wan- 
derer ; “I have come too far already, and see, 
the rain has almost ceased.” 

“More’s the pity for that,” returned the 
other ; “ the faster it rains the faster I go, and 
that is what I want. I have left my family 
brooks a long time since, and I’m going on my 
travels to be somebody. [Im tired of my 
lonesome life among the meadows. I’m the 
ambitious Brooklet. Come over, then, and go 
“7: we'll travel the faster in company.” 

“Tm not ambitious ; and as you may see, I 
cannot come.” 

“You're almost to the log top now. Til 
kiss you soon,” triumphed the ambitious 
Brooklet, circling gayly round a tuft of green. 

It must have eS the terrible rain, or the 
fright of her dark journeying place, that had 
taken her strength ‘away:—the wandering 
Brooklet felt that it must be: for now her 
strength of will was almost gone. Nearer the 
log top came in view, until with a bound she 
swept its polished surface, and with a dash 
came over upon the ambitious Brooklet. 

“Good! that’s the way to do it; now we 
shall journey gayly on,” said the latter. “I 
have lost much time in stopping here, and 
there are such rare sights ahead!” 

The wanderer felt the oddest sensations she: 
had ever known, and said, “ Sister—ambitious: 
sister—how much warmer than I are you!” 

“Oh, you are young, I suppose—fresh from: 
















the iey spring. But journey on more south- 
ward away from these dark trees, and 
you'll be warmer yet ; come, I en 

a ee Brier aoe, bag. pent 1 be lost, 
I know I ; and so I'll stay behind.” 

“You cannot; for, ambitious as I am, I 
want your help. See how much faster we 
travel together when your strength is joined 
to rere one Tm the strongest, and you can’t 
The wi Brooklet. looked fearfully 
around, and saw indeed that tee Se re 
leaped was now fast fading away, a elt 
that her became less and less as the 
ambitious Brooklet clung closer to her side. 

Presently they came in sight of a | of 
rocks. “Oh, i 


is rare indeed!” said the 


stronger sister Brooklet. “Let us pause a bit 
for breath, and then for a merry leap adown 
the valley of pines you see before.” 

The Brocklets stopped, and became stronger, 
and leaped over the rocks; the one with an 
exulting bound—the other carried tremblingly 


oa. 

The leap was a long one, and a hard one; 
for there were craggy rocks beneath, which 
they had not seen. And the ambitious Brook- 
let cried sharply and loudly—foaming in her 
as she went between the stony points, 
and quite forgetting her weaker sister in her 
in, The latter was sorely injured too, and 
sut into little foam-bits ; but she kept her wits 
about her, looking around everywhere for a 
lace to rest. Soon she espied one—a little 
wl of marshy ground, hemmed in by rocks, 
into which a straggling dropping from the 

chasm above slowly came. 

“Here will I go and rest,” she said, So 
waiting for the ambitions Brooklet to get far 
out of sight, she collected all her strength for 
a jump into the bowl, where the drops came 

kling in. There was no need for fear of 

e sister on before ; her she heard going over 
rock after rock, crying and wailing in her crag- 

journey. Then the tired wanderer, with a 
violent effort of her exhausted strength, jumped 
a rock and fell panting into the marshy bowl. 

CHAPTER I. 
How the Brooklet lived on in her new quarters ; and how 
misfortune made her discontented. 

Tue dropping of the water from the rocks 
above her new abode, was cold and grateful to 
the Brooklet in her fevered state. It made her 
think of the spring she came from; and so of 
the meadow; and the alder-bushes; and the 
lovely face a weary way off now she knew, and 
Sond away from her return by cruel jagged 
roc 


Days passed by; and the sun came out all 
brightly. And the moon and stars were seen 
again; and larger and sweeter birds than she 
had heard before, now perched upon the trees 
about, warbling und chirruping from daybreak 
to twilight. So the time on. The wan- 
derer began to feel unsettled in her solitude. 
But there was no return by the path she came ; 





|the felen twinge Of pait when 


weary journey on that rainy day. © 

she thought of her ambitious sister, wonderin, 

where she was now and what she was about; 

and sometimes she almost fancied she would 

have been happier had she gone along. It was 

- evident to herself she was getting 
iscontented. 

There was one pleasure she prized much. 
Following in the train of the ambitious Brook- 
let had been a score of fishes, which, frightened 
by the leap upon the jagged rocks, had staid 
behind with the timid wanderer, until they be- 
came part of her family in the new retreat. 
Overlooking, and enjoying the gambols of these 
fish, the discontented Brooklet often amused 
herself. Observing how when the sun came 
slanting through the sides of the foliage about, 
they would dart out from their hiding-places in 
the old dead leaves at the feet of the Brooklet, 
and so jump up to ro the warming rays: or 
how, when a fly fell down from the overhangi 
boughs, and tried to swim away, they oul 
jump to nab a bit of lunch, serabbling and tug- 
ging as they went; or how, when the largest 

of all threw off his dignity, and played 
with them at hide and seek under the foot-deep 
bottom of mud, they would all shoot about 
her life-blood drops without to the an- 
gles of pain their fins would leave behind! 

Thus the summer-time came on, and was 
passing by, when one day the Brooklet felt a 
shadow upon her, and looked up to see the 
cause—when high upon the rocks above, there 
stood a bright-eyed boy, with curling locks that 
blew about in golden beauty with the breeze. 
In his hand he held a little stick, which he 
turned over from time to time, and would take 
up and then lay it down, as if preparing for 
something wonderful. The curiosity of the 
Brooklet was aroused to know what he could 
mean, when presently she saw him sit upon the 
rock, and from the stick drop down upon her 
face a worm, which when the fishes saw they 
darted out to eat. 

“It is a beautiful boy; and a kind boy,” 
said the artless Brook unto herself; “and he 
has come to feed the little fishes with a worm. 
I have not seen one since I left my little mea- 
dow on that rainy day. How like the lovely 
face I used to see, is his which now looks 
down.” 

While thus the Brook was soliloquizing, a 
fish more cunning than the rest, had seized the 
worm within his mouth, and was swimming 
away to his favorite hole by an old willow 
stump to there complete a meal. He was just 
entering it, when the Brook saw him suddenly 
flash from her embrace, floundering and pulling 
as he went up, up through the air, unto the 
mossy bank above the rock from which fell the 
shadow of the boy. And now the Brook, more 
curious than ever, saw the face so like the 
laborer’s daughter overs} with smilesas the 
tiny hands grasped the fish, and with a wrench 
tore out the worm from his gills, a piece of 
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bors ‘on the Brook athwart the shadow of 
¥ h 
a Whats ine one!” said the boy, and started 


|7—started up to slip against a smooth worn 
ne, and fall over the rock into the Brook, 


ose by the willow stump; the captive fish 
fightly as he went, but slipping from the 
grasp into its welcome element once 


; The Brook had never felt so hard a blow 
The rain and hail were nothing to 
is. It made her splash and leap and swell 
ee the rocky bank, until she could have 
with pain. 
How still the boy laid on her breast! his 
head against the willow stump, over which 
there trickled a may Pople stream smaller than 
the spring-drops from the rock! How richly 
his golden locks floated upon the Brook! but 
how widely strained his bright blue eyes glar- 
ing at the sky and tree-tops above, and how he 
gasped from his mouth; a mouth so like the 
one the laborer had often prest in harvest-time 
to the Brook, when it was yet circling in the 
meadow! The Brook said to herself, “I will 
it some of my ripples into this mouth, as I 
ve seen the laborer do ; perhaps, like him, it 
will make his eye sparkle, and send him away 
agrin 5 for he lies heavy on my breast.” And 
the ripples went into the opened mouth by 
dozens; but the blue sky and tree-tops faded 
from his eyes, and the lips lost their bright 
color, and the purple*trickling on the willow 
stump grew thick and settled into a dark pool. 
All night the dead boy lay upon the breast 
of the Brook; and the fishes played around 
him, wondering what it was; and the little in- 
sects hopped over him at early sunlight; until 
the purple pool dried up, and only left a stain 
behind. 


And soon the Brook heard the hum of voices 
sounding over the rocks, as she listened from 
her solitude ; and soon more shadows fell upon 
her face. Then looking up she saw the laborer 
once again; and the Brook rejoiced to think 
perhaps she was going back again into her 
pleasant meadow. He had taken up the stick 
the boy had used; and was looking down be- 
low upon the Brook, as the face—the lovely 
face, with more of the old sorrow in it—of 
the laborer’s daughter, raised itself above his 
shoulder. 

“My brother!—drowned and dead!—and no 
more to come home alive to share his sister’s 


ome. 

This the Brook heard, and the fishes swam 
away into their holes, as piercing, sorrowful 
human tones mingled with the passing breeze ; 
and they struck deeper into the willow roots as 
a.pair of brawny arms reached out and caught 
the dead boy, and carried him away. 

The boy was gone, but the stain was there ; 
and still a weight remained upon the Brook. 
For still day pt day a shadow fell upon her, 
and the Brook looking up beheld the lovely but 
mournful face of the sorrowing sister, who 
would sit upon the mossy bank and sigh a sob; 





kissing a lock of golden hair the while. And 
eavier grew the weight on the breast of the 
Brook, as scalding tears fell from the rock above 
upon her face. 

And now the Brook again became discon- 
tented: and thought of her ambitious sister; 
and what might have happened had she fol- 
lowed after on a weary round of travels. The 
old meadow and the alders were out of the 
question now: for the winter was coming on, 
and the laborer and the lovely face would no 
more come to her side; and if they did the 
would sing no more, but sigh and sob, 
look so sad, as now, upon the mossy rock 
above. 

The summer weather was Jong over; and 
the leaves were showering down, and 
quite hidden the clouds and blue. sky, and 
moon and stars from the sight of the Brook. 
The birds had ceased to sit and warble on the 
trees above. The breezes ceased their music, 
and instead were heard the hoarse notes of 
the Autumn wind. 


CHAPTER It. 
How the Brooklet and the Mountain- Torrent met. 


One day the leaves thickened more than 
ever over the Brook, and, as she peeped be- 
tween, she saw the clouds were heavier and 
darker than usual. The wind roared louder, 
and the trees which grew so high above her 
bent down their branches until they brushed 
her face with their trailing. And soon the rain 
began to fall in torrents; and it fell and fell 
all day ; all night too. Then the Brook re- 
joiced to think the leaves which she had been 
angry with before for choking her, protected 
from the pattering strokes. And soon the 
Brook heard a sound, like that made by her 
ambitious sister in the spring-time ;—nearer 
and nearer it came; through the trees; over 
the rocks; tearing, splashing, dashing, and 
foaming at a direful rate. 

“Tt is my ambitious sister come for me, 
Pm ” said the discontented Brook. 

7 Glad of what?” exclaimed a roaring voice, 
coming over the rock, and sweeping away the 
leaves as if they had been a mere handful; 
and covering up the ugly pare stain upon the 
willow stump. “Ain’t I a famous fellow, 
though? When once my blood is up, can’t I 
go on and frighten people? Can’t I mine out 
the earth, and sweep along big trees like boats ? 
Can’t I tumble down the rocks that dare to 
stop my path? Can’t I drown men and boys, 
and all the cattle inthe land? I’ve swallowed 
a dozen haystacks for my breakfast, and killed 
the finest mill-dam over the world this morn- 
ing. I said I would as soon as winter came, 
when they dammed me up last spring, so 
many miles away! Oh, such a mass of stone 
and timber which they put up to fret me in 
my path; and what a joke to think this solid 
mass is scattered through the land since yes- 

ight, and I am free once more.” 

“ This is not my ambitious sister! no indeed,” 
murmured the Brook. 








* 

. * Why here is a little Brook,” continued the 
“a 4 modest Brook, col- 
in a hole to die! gremabes be by 

one! .I will wed thee, as I have wedded fifty 

thousand of your sex in my short day! Come 
out; no fear; if I am the Mountam-Torrent, 

Pm not so great a monster as they say, espe- 

cially to hurt a modest Brook.” 

So saying the Mountain-Torrent caught up 

the shrinking Brook in his powerful embrace, 

and away they hurried through the very heart 
of the forest, miles and miles below. 

“This, this is life indeed,” said the wedded 
Brook, once more a wanderer over the land, 
as with a thousand other Brooks they travelled 
on for many hours with impetuous speed, mak- 


ing dreadful havoc everywhere they touched. | i 


Havoc among the farmers and the villagers, 
who fought them inch by inch, with sticks and 
trees, and mounds of stone and clay, all which 
they licked up and swallowed, as if they had 
been pebbles and clumps of leaves. Havoc 
with the Creeks upon the route, who dared to 
scorn their overtures, and wed the Torrent, 
willingly ; for spurning the placid, humble 
Creeks one side, they tore along their paths, 
and vented their fury on the bridges overhead, 

bringing down in general destruction, turn- 
pikes and railroads with their pressing weight 
of travel. 

Havoe to themselves! 

For, tearing on so madly, the Mountain-Tor- 
rent, after a while, perceived his strength to 
fail, and his endurance to give out. But 
still he hurried on, though feebly, in hopes 
to meet more Brooks, per a Lake, and so 
recruit himself the while. The wedded Brook 
was wearied too—a little; not much; at first 
the Mountain-Torrent had held her tightly in 
embrace, and carried her along with scarcely 
an effort; but as he wearied himself, much of 
the toil was thrown upon the Brook, and she 
was compelled to help herself. On went the 
Torrent, weaker every step, until at last he 
et and said : 

“Oh wedded Brook! my strength is gone; 
here must I pause; but you go on. Perhaps 
before long I shall meet you again. Go slow- 
ly; over the meadows and through the vil- 
lages make me a path; I'll know which way 
you went.” 

And so they parted ; and so the lonely Brook 
meandered on, and finding out a bubbling 
spring, was well recruited for the journey. 
As she went she heard, across a little knoll, a 
remembered vvice, and stopped. “I know 
you, sister Brook,” cried out the voice, “ go on 
a bit and turn towards your left, and there I'll 
meet you.” 

And towards the left the lonely Brook met 
her ambitious sister. She was violent no 
more ; but sober and sedate; calm as the eve- 

ing sky reflected from her face. 

“Tm the Yrs qe one,’” said ar “ ambi- 
tious yet, though all my strength has departed. 
Senan this janel ems cod Athaned 
up. They ened my daylight with that 





not a morsel of energy left. I’m a fae 
slave ; and so are you, too, for that matter, now! 
Don’t start; it’s not my fault—the way that 
you were poing on, you would have brought 
up in the Pond below, where there is yet an- 
other smoking monster; only worse than this 
of mine. The Pond there is a horrid fellow; 
poisoning with some horrid purple dye: Ive 
seen him often when I venture near the 

and look below.” , 

“ Sister, take courage,” cried the other Brook. 
“Pm glad I met you. I’m ambitious too, for! 
was lately wedded to a glorious fellow, and 
have been on such a glorious tour: scam 
over all the land. He calls himself the 
‘Mountain-Torrent.’ He is now behind a 
mile or so, and may be down upon us before 
long, to free us from this di ing imprison- 
ment you speak of.” 

The monster smoked on; and the clanging 
din about maddened all the air. Huge wheels 
went racking and rumbling under huge brick 
walls. day by day, a minute at a time, 
some youthful the pale and shadowy, looked 
wistfully upon the landscape below. But little 
knew the monster, and the clanging din, and 
racking wheels; and little hoped the shadowy: 
faces of what the Brooklets plotted ai the very 
factory door. 


CHAPTER Iv. 
How PN aT the Brooke ; and their 
‘ate. 


Txe frost dropped on the Brooks, and 
once more blu the moon and stars, and 
shut the sunlight out; and starred a thousand 
jewels on the mill-dam’s brow; and sparkled . 
a myriad icicles from the rumbling wheels. 
Far away into the country it spi a white 
mantle, and froze into the very heart of all the 
Ponds and Creeks above. And then the sun 
came out and shone so brightly; and then the 
clouds over-covered it, and the rain came pat- 
tering down as of the olden time, when vat 
its peltings stung the meadow Brook and 
tempted her to roam. And higher swelled 
the Brooks behind their mill-dam prison, and 
sent more of their life-blood to refresh the poi- 
soned Pond below. 

“Tam getting stronger; I am very strong 
to-day, sister Brook,” said the ambitious one. 
“T think that with our efforts now united, we 
can a this mill-dam over and escape.” 

“ Wait for my darling Mountain-Torrent. I 
hear him on his way ; he follows after us. And 
see down yonder hill-side how he tears along; 
and hark! how gladly, as he sees us from his 
rocky bed, he roars a song of —. 

And the sister Brooks triumphed together, 
as they saw the keepers of the smoking mon- 
ster cease their clanging din, and rush for 
timbers to uphold the dam; and fly about 
with tools that were but baby toys for what 
was coming now. 

“Bring trees; bring stones; bring every 
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thing,” cried out the Brooks, as they saw the 
yuntain-Torrent come ing nearer on, 


‘sweeping away the fences, and ploughing out 


apath more fitting for his travels than the 
brookside one he kept in view. 
* Welcome, 4 nad ones,” roared he, as with 
timbers in hi “nas eae t the Brooks 
again in strong embrace, an ing at the 
smoking monster, knocked him rect once. 
Down came the mill-dam with an earthquake 
Noise ; the din upon the air was not of clang- 
ing tools and hammer stroke ; the wheels were 
racking and rumbling, not beneath brick walls, 
over the rocks and ruined factories be- 
low ; while the pale and shadowy faces looked 
no longer wistfully on the landscape, but 
madly rushed about to spread the tale of ruin 
through the land. 

The same old thing! The same old jour- 
ney over the country. The same old havoc as 
they went. But the strength of a thousand 
Brooks seemed given to the Mountain-Torrent 
as, looking miles away, he saw a wide expanse 
of water fringed with brown and bluish lines. 
“Tt is the Ocean, fair ones,” cried he ; “ when 
your feeble sights shall see it, bless my pow- 
er, for at length we reach a home no art of 
man can invade to fetter us or bind us down. 
Ten millions of our species mingle there; in 
smal] harmony it is true, but better fight amon; 
ourselves than ever thus to wage a war wi 
man. Now too approaches the time of our 
revenge: we'll take his life; we'll sink his 
ships; we’ll break his boasted wealth into un- 
counted atoms, and scatter it.” 

The Brooks trembled in the strong grasp of 
the Mountain-Torrent to hear the vehemence 
with which he spoke these threatening words ; 
but lost their fears in greater astonishment, as 
now they neared the ocean waste, fringed with 
the lines of brown and blue of which he spoke. 

“Why, sister, what a noise!” cried one of 
the Brooks, “ our own is not to be heard.” 

* “See what a dreadful wall appears to rise 

and fall as we approach,” answered the other. 
And they both clung closer to the embrace of 
the Torrent as he crossed the beach they 
reached at last,.and plunged, with sticks and 
stones and all, upon the wall of foam and sand, 
which as the Mountain-Torrent and the 
Brooks joined forces with old Ocean’s solemn 
waste. 

In an instant the meadow-born Brook writh- 
ed in pain, pressed on by thousands of Moun- 
tain-Torrents every way at once. She foamed 
and fought, and fought and foamed; under 
and over, up and below she plunged, but no 
ery one weary work for ages yet to come! 

“Revenge once more! Gather and rage! 
Dash to ruin ships and sailors!” growled a 
tone which made the writhing Brook tremble 
into a million foam-beads, as simultaneously 


a roaring Tempest clattered by with thunder 
and lightning in its train, while a clashing hiss, 
as of something rushing madly through the 


water, bade the Brook—the sea-slave Brook— 
look up. 








No time for thought; for still the tone 
heard, “ enge once more! gather and rage! 
dash to ruin ship and sailors !” 
tempest clattered, and still the hissing of the 
gallant ship’s prow was heard cleaving the 
maddened waves. On, on! a dash; a crash; a 
march of maddening waves; a stunning tem- 
pest howl, and then the hiss was heard no 
more. But far and wide were hurried and 
mashed in one chaotic mass the fragments of 
the age ship. 

“ How wise he is; how true my Mountain- 
Torrent spoke,” thought the frightened sea- 
slave Brook, as the clattering tempest, with 
— — lightning in its ree. — be 
of sight hearing | es beyo és 
phe, rest me on this “sandy beach, for this 
ambitious life is wearisome indeed.” 

And she nestled closely to a rock, and 80 
crept into grateful rest. But as she lay, she 
looked beyond her sandy bed to see the lovely 
face of her early meadow life, when she was 
but a humble Brook. Pale and ghastly it lay 
upon a rounded stone; the hair floating out 
like fairy circles from the marked brow, and 
on the temple such a purple thickened stain 
as once had been upon the willow stump. 

The Brook came by her side and watched 
her gently as she lay. Then going farther 
out, the Brook brought strings of sea-weed, 
and strung them avly and softly round her 
form, and watched er thus again. “Here . 
will I stay,” thought the Brook, “and fancy I 
am still in the sunlight meadow before I wan- 
dered forth into ambitious company. There’s 
nought but trouble and pain crossed my 
since the rainy days of the latest spring-time. 
Here will I stay, and ever mourn that I listened 
to ambitious counselling.” 





LAST CASE OF THE SUPERNATURAL. 
A okie in the January number of Fra- 
ser’s eg at the conclusion of a tale 
crammed with the intensest horrors, presents 
us with one instance in which the architect of 
such machinery was foiled. 

When the recital was finished, and the com- 
pany were well-nigh breathless with its skilfully 
cumulative terror, cried Tremenheere— 

“Humph! that is rather an uncomfortable 
story to go to bed upon.” 

And presently— 

“You have Suns lately in Spain, Melion; 
what news from Seville?” 

“Oh,” replied Melton, “ you must have heard 
of Don Juan de Muraiia, of terrible memory ?” 

“ Not we,” said they. 

“One gloomy evening Don Juan de Muraiia 
was returning along the quay where the Gold- 
en Tower looks down upon the Guadalquivir, 
so lost in thought that it was some time before 
he perceived that his cigar had gone out, 
though he was one of the most determined 
smokers in Spain. He looked about him, and 
beheld on the other side of the broad river an 
individual whose brilliant cigar sparkled like a 
star of the first magnitude at every aspiration. 








~The smoker, without taking that trouble, 
‘stretched out his arm towards the Don, and so 
Te roca te hee ‘Hens ¢ glowing 
bridge, and presented to uan a glowi 

cigar, which smelt most abominably of on 


ur, 
aT" Don Juan felt something like a rising 
shudder, he suppressed it, coolly lighted his 
rig a S that pe ° smoker, and went on 

way, singing, ‘oros a la puerta.” 

Oy But who was the smoker?” 

* Who could he be, but the Prince of Dark- 
ness in person, who had laid a r with 
Pilato that he would frighten Don Juan De 
Muraiia, and went back to his place furious at 
having lost ¢ 

“If you would learn more of Don Juan de 
Murana, how he went to his own funeral, and 
died at last in the odor of sanctity, read that 
most spirited series of letters, De Paris a Ca- 
dix, wherein Alexander Dumas has s 
himself. And now, Good night!” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

CCASIONALLY in the life of man, as in 


the life of the world—History—or in the 
course of a stream towards the sea, come quiet 
lapses, sunny and culm, reflecting nothing but 
the still motionless objects around, or the blue 


and moving clouds above. Often too we 
find that this tranquil expanse of silent water 
follows quickly after some more rapid move- 
ment, comes close upon some spot where a 
dashing rapid has diversified the scene, or a 
cataract, in roar and confusion and sparkling 
terror, has broken the course of the stream. 

Such a still pause, silent of action—if I ma’ 
use the term—followed the events which 
have related in the last chapter, extending over 
a period of nearly six months. Nothing hap- 
pened worthy of any minute detail. pea 
and tranquillity dwelt in the various households 
which I have noticed in the course of this 
story, enlivened in that of Sir Philip Hastings 
by the gay spirit of Emily Hastings, although 
somewhat shadowed by the sterner character 
of her father; and in the household of Mrs. 
Hazleton brightened by the light of hope, and 
the fair prospect of success in all her schemes 
which for a certain time continued to open be- 
fore her. 

Mr. Marlow only spent two days at her 
house, and then’ went away to London, but 
whatever effect her beauty might have pro- 
duced upon him, his society, brief as it was, 

red “cording to Act of Con inthe year 1850, 
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must and should be. There 2 
conviction, but not the less strong, not 
energetic, not the less vehement, for being 
concealed even from herself—a resolution that 
no sacrifice, no fear, no hesitation at any course, 
should stand in the way of ner pepe She 
did not anticipate many diffic ponbictne.” 
for Mr. Marlow clearly admired her; but 
resolution was, that if difficulties should arise, 
she would overcome them at all cost. Hers 
was one of those characters of which the world 
makes its tragedies, having within itself pas- 
sions too strong and deep to be frequently ex- 
cited—as the more profound waters-which rise 
into mountains when once in motion require a 
hurricane to still them—together with that en- 
ergetic will, that fixed unbending determina- 
tion, which like the outburst of a torrent 
from the hills, sweeps away all before it. But 
let it be ever cunceibenak that her energies 
were exerted upon herself as well as upon 
others, not in checking passion, not in limiting 
— but in guardin mig tcitig” J every Foe 
ternal appearance, guiding eve ought 
act with careful art remre. its Teatincd object. 
Mrs. Hazleton suffered Mr. Marlow to be in 
London more than a month before she fol- 
lowed to conclude the mere matters of business 
between them. It cost her a great struggle 
with herself, but in that struggle she was suc- 
cessful, and when at length she went, she had 
several interviews with him. Circumstances 
—that t enemy of schemes, was i 
her. Sometimes lawyers were present at their 
interviews, sometimes impertinent friends ; but 
Mrs. Hazleton did not much care: she trusted 
to the time he was speedily about to pass in 
the country, for the full effect, and in the mean 
time took care that nothing but the golden 
- of the shield should be presented to her 
ight. 

e continent was at that time oo to Eng- 
lishmen for a short period, and Mr. Marlow 
expressed his determination of going to the 
Court of Versailles for a month or six weeks 
before he came down to take possession of 
Hartwell place, everything now having been 
settled between them in regard to business. 

Mrs. Hazleton did not like his determination, 
et she did not much fear the result; for Mr. 
arlow was preéminently English, and never 
likely to weal a French woman. Still she 
resolved that he should see her under another 
aspect before he went. She was a great favo- 
rite of the Court of those days ; her station, her 
wealth, her beauty, and her grace rendered her 
a brightness and an ornament wherever she 
came. She was invited to one of the more 
private though not less splendid assemblies at 
the Palace, and she contrived that Mr. Marlow 
should be invited also, though neither by na- 
ture or habit a courtier. She obtained the in- 
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speeeipet whee att eked is tas ae 
‘won a lawsuit against her, she wished to show 
"him that she bore no malice. He went, and 
ie her the brightest in the brilliant scene ; 
e ‘great and the proud, the handsome and the 
‘gay, all bending down and worshipping, all 
: for a smile, and obtaining it but scan- 
0 al he smiled upon him, however, not suf- 
:' tly to attract remark from others, but 
ee sufficiently to mark a strong distinction 
br his own eyes, if he had chosen to use them. 
He went away to France, and Mrs. Hazleton 
‘returned to the country ; the winter passed with 
her in ing his house for him; and, in so 
doing, she often had to write to him. His re- 
plies wee always prompt, kind, and grateful ; 
and at length came the spring, and the pleasant 
that he was on his way back to his be- 

loved England. 

Alas for human expectation! Alas for the 
gay day-dream of youth—maturity—middle 
age—old ena they have all their day- 
dreams! Every passion which besets man 
from the cradle to the grave has its own vis- 
jonary expectations. Each creature, each ani- 
mal, from the tiger to the beetle, has its beset- 
ting insect, which preys upon it, gnaws it, 
irritates it, and so have all the ages of the soul 
and of the heart. Alas for human speculation 
of all kinds! Alas for every hope and aspira- 
tion! for those that are pure and high, but, 
“etn out of earth, bear within themselves 

e bitter seeds of disappointment ; and those 
that are dark or low produce the germ of the 
most poisonous hybrid, where disappointment 
is united with remorse. 

Happy is the man that expecteth nothing, for 
verily he shall not be disappointed! Itisa 

quaint old saying; and could philosophy ever 
stem the course of God’s will, it would be one 
which, well followed, might secure to man 
some greater portion of mortal peace than he 
s. But to aspire was the ordinance of 
; and, viewed rightly, the withering of the 
flowers upon each footstep we have taken up- 
wards, is no discouragement; for if we shape 
our path aright, there is a wreath of bright 
blossoms crowning each craggy peak before 
us, as we ascend to snatch the garland of im- 
mortal glory, placed just beyond the last awful 
“4 of death. 
rs. Hazleton’s aspirations, however, were 
all earthly. She thought of little beyond this 
life. She had never te taught so to think. 
There are some who are led astray from the 
path of noble daring, to others as difficult and 
more intricate, by some loud shout of passion 
on the right or on the left—and seek in vain 
to return; some who, misled by an apparent 
similarity in the course of two paths, although 
the finger post says, “Thus shalt thou go!” 
think that the way so plainly beaten, and so 
seemingly easy, must surely lead them to the 
same point. Others again never learn to read 
the right path from the wrong (and she was 
one), while others shut their eyes to all diree- 


tion, fix their gaze upon the summit, and strain 
up, now ainldst flowers and now aust theats, 
till they are cast back from the face of some 
8 precipice, to perish in the descent or at 
the foot. 

Mrs. Hazleton’s aspirations were all earthly ; 
and that was the secret of her only want in beau- 
ty. That divine form, that resplendent face, 
beamed with every earthly grace, sparkled 
forth mind and intellect in every glance, but they 
were wanting in soul, in spirit, and in heart. 
Life was there, but the life of life, the intense 
flame of immortal, over-earthly intelligence, 
was wanting. She might be the grandest an- 
imal that ever was seen, the most bright and 
capable intellect that ever dealt with mortal 
things ; but the fine golden chain which leads 
on the electric fire from intellectual eminence 
to spiritual preéminence, from mind to soul, 
from earth to heaven, was wanting, or had been 
broken. Her loveliness none could doubt, her 
charm of manner none could deny, her intellec- 
tual superiority all admitted, her womanly soft- 
ness added a grace beyond them all ; but there 
was one grace wanting—the grace of a high, ho- 
ly soul, which, in those who have it, be they fair, 
be they ugly, pours forth as an emanation 
from every look and every action, and sur- 
rounds them with a cloud of radiancé, faintly 
im by the artist’s glory round a saint. 

Alas for human aspirations! Alas for the 
expectations of this fair frail creature! How 
eagerly she thought of Mr. Marlow’s return! 
how she had anticipated their meeting again ! 
How she had calculated upon all that would 
be said and done during the next few weeks ! 
The first news she received was that he had 
arrived, and with a few servants had taken 
possession of his new dwelling. She re- 
mained all day in her own house ; she ordered 
no carriage; she took no walk: she tried to 
read ; she played upon various instruments of 
music ; she thought each instant he would 
come, at least for a few miuutes, to thank her 
for all the care she had bestowed to make his 
habitation comfortable. The sun gilded the 
west; the melancholy moon rose up in sol- 
emn splendor; the hours passed by, and he 
came not. 

The next morning, she heard that he had 
ridden over to the house of Sir Philip Has- 
tings, and indignation warred with love in her 
bosom. She thought he must certainly come 
that day, and she resolved angrily to upbraid 
him for his want of courtesy. Luckily, how- 
ever, for her, he did not come that day; and a 
sort of melancholy took possession of her. 
Luckily, I say ; for when passion takes hold of 
a scheme it is generally sure to shake it to 
pieces, and that melancholy loosens the grasp 
of passion for a time. next day he di 
come, and with an air so easy and unconscious 
of offence as almost to provoke her into ve- 
hemence again. He knew not what she felt— 
he had no idea of now he had been looked for. 
He was as ignorant that she had ever thought 





of him as a husband, as she was that he had 












ver compared her in his mind to his own mo- 


% talked quietly, indifferently, of his hav- 
ding been over to the house of Sir Philip Has- 

adding merely—not as an excuse, but as 
a. fact—that he had been unable to call 
there as he had promised before leaving the 
oe: He dilated upon the kind reception 
he had met with from Lady Hastings, for Sir 

was absent upon business; and he 
went on to dwell rather largely upon the ex- 


eeeding beauty and great grace of Emily Has- 


how Mrs. Hazleton hated her! It re- 
quires but a few drops of poison to envenom 
a whole well. 

He did worse: he proceeded to descant up- 
on her character—upon the blended brightness: 
and deep thought—upon the high-souled emo- 
tions and childlike sparkle of her disposition— 
upon the simplicity and complexity, upon the 
many-sided splendor of her character, which, 
like the cut diamond, reflected each ray of 

ight in a thousand varied and dazzling hues. 

how Mrs. Hazleton hated her—hated, be- 
cause for the first time she began to fear. He 
had spoken to her in praise of another 
woman—with loud encomiums too, with a 
brightened eye, and a look which told her 
more than his words. These were signs not 


to be mistaken. They did not: show in the 
ieast that he loved Emily Hastings, and that 
she knew right well; but they showed that he 
did not love her; and there was the poison in 


cup. 

So painful, so terrible was the sensation, 
that, with all her mastery over herself, she 
could not conceal the agony under which she 
writhed. She became silent, grave, fell into 
fits of thought, which clouded the broad brow, 
and made the fine-cut lip quiver. Mr. Mar- 
low was surprised and grieved. He asked 
himself what could be the matter. Somethi 
had evidently made her sorrowful, and he 
could not trace the sorrow to its source; for 
she carefully avoided uttering one word in de- 
preciation of Emily Hastings. In this she 
showed no woman’s spirit. She could have 
stabbed her, had the girl been there in her pre- 
sence; but she would not scratch her. Petty 
spite was too low for her, too small for the 

cter of her mind. Hers was a heart ca- 
pable of revenge, and would be satisfied with 
nothing less. 

Mr. Marlow soothed her, spoke to her kind- 
ly, tenderly, tried to lead her mind away, to 
amuse, to entertain her. Oh, it was all gall 
and bitterness to her. He might have cursed, 
abused, insulted her, without, perhaps, dimin- 
ishing her love—certainly without inflicting 
half the anguish that was caused by his gentle 
words. It is impossible to tell all the varied 
emotions that went on in her heart—at least 
for me. Shakspeare could have done it, but 
none less than Shakspeare. For a moment 
she knew not whether she loved or hated him ; 
but.she soon felt and knew it was love; and 





glancing from the stone to rend a sap- 
ng, all turned away from him, to fall upon 
the head of poor unconscious Emily Hastings. 

Though she could not recover from the blow 
she had received, yet she soon regained com- 
mand over herself’ conversed, smiled, banished 
absorbing thoughts, answered calmly, 
nently, even spoke in her own bright, bri 
way, with a few more and ornaments of 

than usual ; for are things rather 
of the head than of the heart, and it was from 
the head that she was now speaking. 

At length Mr. Marlow took his leave, and for 
the first time in life she was glad he was gone. 

Mrs. Hazleton gave way to no burst of pas- 
sion: she shed not a tear; she uttered no ex- 
clamation. That which was within her heart, 
was too intense for any such ordi expres- 
sion. She seated herself at a table, imada her 
head upon her hand, and fixed her eyes upon 
one bright spot in the marquetry. ere she 
sat for more than an entire hour, without a 
motion, and in the meantime what were the 
thoughts that passed through her brain? We 
have shown the feelings of her heart enough. 

She formed plans; she determined her course; 
she looked around for means. Various persons 
suggested themselves to her mind as instru- 
ments. The three women, I have mentioned in 
a preceding chapter—the good sort of friends. 
But it was an agent she wanted, not a confi- 
dant. No, no, Mrs. Hazleton knew better than 
to have a confidant. She was her own best 
council-keeper, and she knew it. Nevertheless, 
these good ladies might serve to act in subor- 
dinate parts, and she assigned to each of them 
their position in her scheme with wonderful 
accuracy and skill. As she did so, however, 
she remembered that it was by the advice of 
Mrs. Warmington that she had brought Mr. 
Marlow to Hartwell Place ; and in her heart’s 
secret chamber she gave her fair friend a good- 
ly benediction. She resolved to use her nev- 
ertheless—to use her as far as she could be 
serviceable; and she forgot not that she her- 
self had been art and part in the scheme that 
had failed. She was not one to shelter her- 
self from blame by casting the whole storm of 
disappointment upon another, She took her 
own full share. “ If she was a fool so to advise,” 
said Mrs. Hazleton, “’twas a greater fool to 
follow her advice.” 

She then turned to seek for the agent. No 
name presented itself but that of Shanks, the 
attorney; and she smiled bitterly when she 
thought of him. She recollected that Sir Philip 
Hastings had thrown him head-foremost down 
the steps of the terrace, and that was very sat- 
isfactory to her; for, altho Mr. Shanks was 
a man who sometimes bore injuries very meek- 
ly, he never forgot them. 

Nevertheless, she had somewhat a difficult 

art to play, for most agents have a desire of 
oming confidants also, and that Mrs. Hazle- 
ton determined her attorney should not be. 
The task was to insinuate her purposes rather 
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to speak them—to act, without betraying | They had not known each other long; but 

pmotive of action—to make another act, with- | there was in the young man’s man- 
out committing herself by giving directions. | ner—nay, let me go farther—in his character, 
- Nevertheless, Mrs. Hazleton arranged it all | which invited which besought the 


to her own satisfaction; and as she did so, 
amongst the apparently extinct ashes of for- 
ymer_ schemes, one spark of hope began 
see iving promise for the time to come. 
; id she eer At first, nothing more 
than to drive Sir Philip Hastings and his fam- 

from the country, mingling the gratification 

‘personal hatred with efforts for the accom- 

ent of her own purposes. It was a bold 
attempt, but Mrs. Hazleton had her plan, and 
she sat down and wrote for Mr. Shanks, the 
attorney. pions 
CHAPTER XV. 

Decorum came iri with the house of Hano- 
yer. I know not whether men and women in 
England were more virtuous before—I think 
not—but they certainly were more frank in 
both their virtues and their vices. There were 
fewer of those vices of conventionality thrown 
around the human heart—fewer I mean to say 
of those cold restraints, those gilded chains of 
society, which, like the ornaments that ladies 
wear upon their necks and arms, seem like fet- 
ters; but, I fear me, restrain but little human 
action, curb not passion, and are to the strong 
will but as the green rushes round the limbs 
of the Hebrew giant. Decorum came into 
England with the house of Hanover; but I am 
speaking of a period before that, when ladies 
were less fearful of the tongue of scandal, 
when scandal itself was fearful of assailing 
virtue, when honesty of purpose and purity of 
heart could walk free in the broad day, and 
men did not venture to suppose evil acts per- 

trated whenever, by a possibility, they could 

committed. 

Emily Hastings walked quietly along by the 
side of Mr. Marlow, through her father’s park. 
There was no one with him, no keen matron’s 
ear to listen to and weigh their words, no bro- 
ther to pretend to accompany them, and either 
feel himself weary with the task or lighten it 
by seeking his own amusement ery They 
were alone together, and they talked without 
restraint. Ye gods, how they did talk! The 
dear girl was in one of her brightest, gayest 
moods. There was nothing that did not move 
her fancy or become a servant to it. The 
clouds as they shot across the sky, the blue 
fixed hills in the distance, the red and yellow 


" and green coloring of the young budding oaks, 
the dar “the dong of the 


neing of the stream, the s6ng of the bird, 

the whisper of the wind, the misty spring light 
which spread over the morning distance, all 
had illustrations for her thoughts. It seemed 
that day as if she could not speak without a 
e—as if she revelled in the flowers of ima- 
gination, like a child tossing about the new 


mown grass in a hay-field. And he, with joy- | peared 


ous sport, took pleasure in furnishing her at 
every moment with new material for the bound- 
ing play of fancy. 


hearts around to throw off all strange dis- 
guise, and promised that he would take no base 
advantage of their openness. That something 
was ps his earnestness: one felt that he 
was true in all he said or did or looked: that 
his words were but his spoken feelings: his 
countenance a paper on which the heart at 
once recorded its sensations. But let me not 
be mistaken. Do not let it be supposed that 
when I say he was earnest, I mean that he was 
even grave. Oh no! Earnestness can exist 
as well in the merriest as in the soberest heart. 
One can be as earnest, as truthfil, even as ea- 
ger in joy or sport, as in sorrow or sternness. 

ut he was earnest in all things, and it was 
this earnestness which probably found a way 
for him to so many dissimilar hearts. 

Emily knew not at all what it was doing 
with hers; but she felt that he was one before 
whom she had no need to hide a thought: 
that if she were gay, she might be gay in safe- 
ty: that if she were inclined to muse, she 
might muse on in peace. 

ward they walked, talking of every thi 

on earth but love. It was in the thoughts o' 
neither. Emily knew nothing about it: the 
tranquil expanse of life had never for her been 
even et by the wing of passion. Marlow 
might know more; but for the time he was 
lost in the enjoyment of the moment. The 
little enemy might be carrying on the war 
agajnst the fortress of each unconscious bo- 
‘som; but if so, it was by the silent sap and 
mine, more potent far than the fierce assault 
or thundering cannonade—at least in this sort 
of warfare. 

They were wending their way towards a 
gate, at the very extreme limit of the park, 
which opened upon a path leading by a much 
shorter way to Mr. Marlow’s own dwel 
than the road he usually pursued. He 
that morning come to spend but an hour at 
the house of Sir Philip Hastings, and he had 
an engagement at his own hoyse at noon. He 
had spent two hours instead of one with Em- 
ily and her mother, and therefore short paths 
were preferable to long ones for his purpose. ° 
Emily had offered to show him the way to the 
gate, and her company was sure to shorten the 
road, though it might lengthen the time it took 
Now in describing th park of Si 

ow in descri e of Sir Philip 
Hastings, I have said that there was a wide 
open space around the mansion; but I have 
ie said, that at some distance the trees 
ered thick and sombre. Those nearest the 
house gathered together in clumps, confusi 
the eye in a wilderness of hawthorns, 
bushes, and evergreen oaks, while beyond ap- 
a dense mass of wood; and, thro 
the scattered tufts of trees and thick wood- 
land at the extreme of the park ran several 








paths traced by deer, and park-keepers, and 








beauty, 
ric: | Moe 


all this upon Emily Hastings 

his Ann in Soneiniee had 

of. whom he spoke! Em- 

Emily had no schemes, 

knew not that 

feeling in her bosom with which 

leton could ever jar. She 

ell... Such eyes as hers are not 

practised in seeing into darkness. She had di- 
Italian singe 


which 


not all gold, she was doubly gilt. 

, i raised her too, warmed with the 
theme; and eagerly exclaimed, “She always 
seems to me like one of those dames of fairy 
tales, upon whom some enchanter has bestowed 
a charm that no one can resist. It is not her 
beauty; for I feel the same when I hear her 
voice and shut my eyes. It is not her conver- 
sation; for I feel the same when [I look at her 
and she is silent. It seems to breathe from 
her presence like the odor of a flower. It is 
the same when she is grave as when she is 


y.” 
“ Aye, and when she is melancholy,” replied 


Marlow. “I never felt it more powerfully 
than a few days ago when I spent an hour 
with her, and she was not only grave but sad.” 

“ Melancholy !” exclaimed Emily. “I never 
saw her so. Grave I have seen her—thought- 
ful, silent—but never sad; and I do not know 
that she has not seemed more charming to me 
in those grave, stiller moods, than in more 
cheerful ones. Do you know that in looking 
at the beautiful statues which I have seen in 
London, I have. often thong they might lose 
half their charm if they would move and speak ? 
Thus, too, with Mrs. leton; she seems to 
me even more lovely, more full of grace, in per- 
feet stillness than at any other time. My father,” 
she added, after a moment’s pause, “ is the only 
one who in her presence seems spell-proof.” 

Her words threw Marlow into a momentary 
fit of thought. “Why,” he asked himself, 
“ was Sir Philip Hastings spell-proof when all 
others were charmed ?” 

Men have a habit of depending much upon 
men’s judgment, whether justly or unjustly I 
will not stop to inquire. They rely less upon 
woman’s judgment in such matters; and yet 
women are amongst the keenest discerners— 
when they are unbiassed by passion. But-are 
they often so? Perhaps it is from a conviction 


that men judge less frequently from impulse, 





They are given her for defence where 
a sasily sine where they do 
strongly, they are ost invariably right, 

goes through the slower process, and nat- 
urally relies more firmly on the result; fo 
os a _ ae leads blind- 
0 low judged Sir Philip Hastin 
ee “— fancied that he must have vad 
cause for being spell-proof against the fasci- 
nations of Mrs. leton. “Fhis roused the 
first doubt in his mind as to: her being all that 
she seemed. He repelled the doubt as inju- 
rious, ae returned from time to time in af- 
ter days, at length gave him a clue to an 
intricate labyrinth. a 

The walk came to an end, too soon he 
thought. Emily pointed out the ga 
as it in sight, shook hands with him 
and returned homeward. He thought more of 
her after they had parted, than when she was 
with him. are times when the most 
thoughtful do not think—when they enjoy. 
But now, every word, —_ look of her who 
had just left him, came to memory. Not 
that he would admit to himself that there was 
the least touch of love in his feelings. Oh no! 
He had known her too short a time for such a 
serious passion as love to have any thing to do 
with his sensations. He only thought of her 
—mused—pondered—recalled all she had said 
and done, because she was so unlike any thing 
he had seen or heard of before—a something 
new—a something to be studied. 

She was but a girl—a mere child, he said; 
and yet there was something more than child- 
ish grace in that light, but rounded form, where 
beauty was more than budding, but’ not quite 
blossomed, like a moss-ruse in its loveliest state 
of loveliness. And her mind too; there was 
sew childish in her thoughts except their 
playfulness. ‘The morning dew-drops had not 
yet exhaled ; but the day-star of the mind was 
well up in the sky. 

She was one of those, on whom it is dan- 
gerous for a- man afraid of love to meditate 
too long. She was one the effect of whose 
looks and words is not evanescent. That of 
mere beauty passes away. How many a face 
do we see and think it the loveliest in the 
world; yet shut the eyes an hour after, and 
try to recall the features—to paint them to 
the mind’s eye. You cannot. But there are 
others that fin themselves with every feeling 
of the heart, that twine themselves with con- 
stantly recurring thoughts, that never can be 
effaced—never forgotten—-on which or 
time, disease or death, may do its work without 
effecting one change in the reality embalmed 
in memory. Destroy the die, break the mould, 

ou may; but the medal and the cast remain. 
Marlow lived a hundred years—had he 
never seen yy Sgro again, not one line 
of her bright face, not one speaking look, 
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Romeo and Juliet, and he had firmly resolved 
if ever .he did fall in love, it should be done 


cautiously. 
.. Poor man! he little knew how deep he was 
alread 


in already. 

In the meanwhile, Emily walked onward. 
She was heart-whole at least. She had never 
dreamed of love, It had not been one of her 
studies. Her father had never presented the 
idea to her. Her mother had often talked of 
marriage, and marriages good and bad; but 
always put them 2, the light * ray i 
compacts—negotiated treaties. Altho 
ene knew what love is as well poy i ao 
and had felt it as deeply, yet she did not wish 
her daughter to be as romantic as she had 
been, and therefore the subject was avoided. 
Emily thought a good deal of Mr. Marlow, it 
is true. She hangs him handsome, graceful, 

inning—one of the pleasantest companions 
she had ever known. P she liked ie 
than any one she had ever seen; and his words 
rang in her ears long after they were spoken. 
But even imagination, wicked spinner of golden 

as she is, never drew one link be- 
tween his fate and hers. The time had not yet 
eome, if it was to come. 

She walked on, however, through the wood; 
and just when she was emerging from the 
thicker part into the clumps and scattered trees, 
she saw a stranger before her, leaning against 
the stump of an old hawthorn, and seeming 
to suffer pain. He was young, handsome, 
well-dressed, and there was a gun lying at his 
feet. But as Emily drew nearer, she saw blood 
slowly trickling from his arm, and falling on 
the gray sand of the path. 

She was not one to suffer shyness to curb 
humanity; and she exclaimed at once, with a 
look of alarm, “I am afraid your are hurt, sir. 
Had you not better come up to the house?” 

The young man looked at her, fainted, and 
answered in a low tone, “The gun has gone 
off, caught by a branch, and has shattered my 
arm. I thought I could reach the cottage by 
the ee gates, but I feel faint.” 

“Stay, stay a moment,” cried Emily, “I will 
run to the hall and bring assistance—peopl 
assist you upon a carriage.” 

“No, no!” answered the stranger quickly, 
“TI cannot go there—I will not go there! The 





= 


co is nearer,” he contirued more calmly; 
“T think with a little help I could reach it, if I 
could staunch the blood. 













“Now lean upon me,” she said, when she 
had done; “the cottage is indeed nearer, but 
you would have better tendance if you could 
reach the hall.” 

“No, no, the cottage,” replied the stranger, 


Hepat do. wall Rares mae ie 
The cottage was pe two hun 

nearer to the spot on which they stood. than 
the hall; but there was an ss about the 


oung man’s refusal to go to the latter, which 
Emily remarked. Suspicion indeed. was alive 
to her mind; but those were days when laws 
concerning game, which have every. year 
becoming less and Jess strict, were sags less 
severe than in the time of William Rufus 
Every day, in the country life which she led, 
she s some tale of poaching or its punish- 
ment. The had a gun with him ; she 
had found him in her Sane Beet he was-un- 
willing even in suffering and need of help.to 

‘0 up to the hall for succor ; and she could not 
Pt fancy that for some frolic, perhaps some 
jest, or some wild whim, he had been 
ing upon the manor in pursuit of game. 
he was an ordinary poacher she could not sup- 

his 


pose ; his dress, his appearance forbade such a 
— 
+ there was something more. 


In the young man’s face—more in its 
expression than its features perhaps—more 
in certain marking lines and sudden glances 
than in the general whole—there was. some- 
thing familiar to her—something that seemed 
akin to her.. He was handsomer than her 
father; of a more perfect though less lofty 
character of beauty; and yet there wasas 
likeness, not constant, but flashing oceasio’ 
upon her brow, in what, when, she could hardly 
determine. 

It roused another sort of sympathy from an 
she had felt before; and once more she ask 
him to go up to the hall. 

“If you have been taking your sport,” she 
said, “where perhaps you ought not, I am 
sure my father will look over it without a word, 
when he sees how you are hurt. Although 
people sometimes think he is stern and severe, 
that is all a mistake. He is kind and gentle,I 
assure you, when he does not feel that duty 

uires him to be rigid. 

e stranger gave a quick start, and replied 
in a tone which would have been haughty and 
fierce, had not weakness subdued it, “I have 
been shooting only where I have a right to 
shoot. But I will not go up to the hall, till— 
but I dare say I can get down to the cottage 


to | without help, Mistress Emily, Ihave been ac- 


customed to do without help in the world;” 
and he withdrew his arm from that which su 
ported him. The next moment, however, 
tottered, and seemed ready to fall, and Emily 
again hurried to help him. There were no 
more words spoken. She thought his manner 











kindness was soon 


within a hundred | bo 


of the cottage, he sunk stowly down. 

w pale and death-like, and his eyes 

tly as he lay upon the turf. Emily 

panies t0 the cottage, and called 

out the old man who lived there. The old 
man called his son from the little mn, and 
with his and other help, carried the fainting 


man in. 

“* Ay, master John, master John,” exclaimed 
Gis bid cottager, as he laid him in his own bed; 
“one of your wild pranks, I warrant !” 

His wife, his son, and he himself tended 
the young man with care; and a young boy 
was sent off for a surgeon. 

<a not know what to do; but com- 
passion kept her in the cottage till the stranger 
recovered his consciousness, and then after in. 
quiring how he felt, she was about to withdraw, 
intending to send down further aid from the 
hall. But the stranger beckoned her faintly to 
come nearer, and said in tones of real grati- 
tude, “ Thank you a thousand times, Mistress 
Emily ; I never thought to need such kindness 
at your hands. But now do me another, and 
say not a word to any one at the mansion of 
what has happened. tt will be better for me, 
for you, for your father, that you should not 
speak of this business.” 

“Do not! do not! Mistress Emily!” cried 
the old man, who was standing near. “It will 
only make mischief and bring about evil.” 

e spoke evidently under strong apprehen- 
sion, and Emily was much surprised, both to 
find that one quite a stranger to her knew her 
at once, and to find the old cottager, a long de- 
pendant upon her family, second so eagerly his 
strange injunction. 

“T will say nothing unless questions are 
asked me,” she replied; “then of course I 
must tell the truth.” 

“ Better not,” replied the young man gloomily. 

“T cannot ae falsely,” replied the beauti- 
ful girl, “I cannot deal doubly with my parents 
or any one,” and she was turning away. 

But the stranger besought her to stop one 
moment, and said, “J have not strength to ex- 
plain all now; but I shall see you again, and 
then I will tell you why I have spoken as you 
think strangely. I shall see you again. In 
- ¢ommon charity you will come to ask if I am 
alive or dead. If you knew how near we are 
to each other, I am sure you would promise !” 

“T can make no such promise,” replied Emi- 
ly; but the old cottager seemed eager to end 
the interview; and speaking for her, he ex- 
claimed, “Oh, she will come, I am sure, Mis- 
tress Emily will come ;” and hurried her away, 
“— her back to the little gate in the park 


CHAPTER XVL 
Mrs. Hazteton found Mr. Shanks, the at- 
torney, the most difficult person to deal with 
whom she had ever met in her life. She had 





unscrupulous, confident in 


ld as a lion in the wars of quill, parchment, 
and red tape; without fear, without hesitation, 
without remorse. There was nothing that he 
scrupled to do, nothing that he ever repented 
having done. She fancied that the only 
difficulty which she could have to encounter 
was that of concealing from him, at least in a 
degree, the ultimate objects and designs which 
she herself had in view. 

So shrewd people often deceive themselves 
as to the character of other shrewd people. 
The difficulty was quite different. It was a 

uliar sort of stolidity on the part of Mr. 
hanks, for which she was utterly unprepared. 

Now the attorney was ready to do any thing 
on earth which his fair patroness widied. e 
would have perilled his name on the roll in her 
service ; was only eager to understand 
what were her desires, even without giving her 
the trouble of explaining them. Moreover, there 
was no point of law or on ity, no manner of 
roguery or chicanery, no object of avarice, cov- 
etousness, or ambition, which he could not 
have comprehended at once. They were things” 
within his own ken and scope, to which the in- 
tellect and resources of his mind were always 
open. But to other passions, to deeper, more 
remote motives and emotions, Mr. Shanks was 
as stolid as a door-post. It required to hew 
a way as it were to his perceptions, to tunnel 
his mind for the passage of a new conception. 

The only passion which afforded the slight- 
est cranny of an opening was revenge; and 
after having tried a dozen other ways of mak- 
ing him comprehend what she wished without 
committing herself, Mrs. Hazleton got him to 
understand that she thought Sir Philip Hast- 
i he ee aes mp hnpeme * that he had 
offended—her, an t she sought ve 
From that moment all was easy. Mr. Shanks 
could understand the —— though not its 
extent. He would himself have given ten 
pounds out of his own greg 
sum he had ever given in life for any thing but 
an advantage—to be revenged upon the same 
man for the insult he had received; and he 
could perceive that Mrs. Hazleton would go 
much further, without, indeed, being able to 
conceive, or even dream of, the extent to which 
she was pre to go. 

However, when he had once got the clue, he 
was prepared to run along the road with all 
celerity ; and now she found him every thing 
she had expected. He was a saan copious in 
resources, prolific of schemes. His imagination 
had exercised itself through life in devisi 
crooked paths; but in this instance the ro: 
was straight-forward before him. He would 
rather it had been tortuous, it is true ; but for 
the sake of his dear lady he was ready to fol- 
low even a plain path, and he explained to her 
that Sir Philip Hastings stood in a somewhat 
dangerous position. 

e was proceeding to enter into the details, 
but Mrs. Hazleton interrupted him, and, to his 
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Stacie alco 
id only question is, Mr. Shanks,” she 
said, “can you prove the marriage of his elder 
= to this woman before the birth of the 
-“ We think we can, madam,” replied the at- 
torney, “we think we can. There is a vei 
strong letter, and there has been evidently—' 
He paused and hesitated, and Mrs. Hazle- 
ton demanded, “There has been what, Mr. 
Shanks ?” 

“There has been evidently a leaf torn out 
of the register,” replied the lawyer. 

There was something in his manner which 
made the lady gaze keenly in his face; but she 
would ask no questions on that subject, and 
she merely said, “Then why has not the case 
gone on, as it was put in your hands six 
months ago ?” 

“ Why, you see, my dear madam,” replied 
Shanks, “law is at best uncertain. One wants 
two or three great lawyers to make a case. 
Money was short; John and his mother had 

at all last year’s annuity. Barristers’ won’t 
per fees, _ besides—” 

e again, but an impatient gesture 
from the lady urged him on. “Besides,” he 
said, “I had devised a little scheme, which, of 
course, I shall abandon now, for marrying him 
to Mistress Emily Hastings. He is a very 
handsome young fellow, and—” 

“TI have seen him,” said Mrs. Hazleton, 
thoughtfully, “but why should you abandon 
this scheme, Mr. Shanks? It seems to me by 
no means a bad one.” 

The poor lawyer was now all at sea again, 
and fancied himself as wide of the lady’s aim 
as ever. 

Mrs. Hazleton suffered him to remain in this 
dull suspense for some time. Wrapped up in 
her own thoughts, and busy with her own cal- 
culations, she suffered several minutes to elapse 
without adding a word to that which had so 
much surprised the attorney. Then, however, 
she said, in a meditative tone, “There is onl 
one way by which it can be accomplished. 
you allow it to be conducted in a formal man- 
ner, you will fail utterly. Sir Philip will never 
consent. She will never even yield.” 

“But if Sir Philip is made to see that it will 
save him a tremendous lawsuit, and perhaps 
his whole estate,” suggested Mr. S 8. 

“He will resist the more firmly,” answered 
the lady; “if it saved his life, he would reject 
it with scorn—no! But there is a way. If you 
can persuade her—if you can show her that 
her father’s safety, his position in life, depends 
upon her conduct, perhaps you may bring her 
by degrees to consent to a private marriage. 

is young, inexperienced, enthusiastic, ro- 
mantic. She loves her father devotedly, and 
would make any sacrifice for him.” 

“No it sacrifice, I should think, madam,” 
replied Mr. Shanks,“ to marry a handsome youn, 
man who has a just claim to a large fortune. 


“That is as people may judge,” replied the 





lady ; Beccary 1 pana yore yr us @ 
hold upon her which we must not fail to use, 
and that directly. I will contrive means of 
bringing them together. I will make opportu- 
nity for the lad, but you must instruct him how 
to use it properly. All I can do is to co-ope- 


rate without appearing. 

“ But, my pinwpery a I really do not fully 
understand,” said Mr. Shanks. “I had a 
—a sort of imagination like, that you wi 
—that you desired—” 

He hesitated; but Mrs. Hazleton would not 
help him by a single word, and at last he added, 
“T had a fancy that you wished this suit to go 
on against Sir Philip Hastings, and now—but 
that does not matter—only do you really wish 
to bring it all to an end, to settle it by a mar- 
riage between John and Mistress Emily ?” 

“That will be the pleasantest, the easiest 
way of settling it, sir,” replied Mrs. Hazleton, 
coolly; “and I do not at all desire to injure, 
but rather to serve Sir Philip and his family.” 

That was false, for though to marry Emily 
Hastings to any one but Mr. Marlow was what 
the lady did very sincerely desire; yet there 
was a long account to be settled with Sir Phili 
Hastings which could not well be dachiagail 
without a certain amount of injury to him and 
his. The lady was well aware, too, that she 
had told a lie, and moreover that it was one 
which Mr. Shanks was not at all likely to be- 
lieve. Perhaps even she did not quite wish 
him to believe it, and at all events she knew 
that her actions must soon give it contradic- 
tion. But men make strange distinctions be- 
tween speech and action, not to be accounted 
for without long investigation and disquisi- 
tion. There are cases where people shrink 
from defining in words their purposes, or giv- 
ing voice to their feelings, even when they are 
ep by acts to stamp them for eternity. 

ere are cases where men do acts which they 
dare not cover by a lie. 

Mrs. Hazleton sought for no less than the 
ruin of Sir Philip Hastings; she had deter- 
mined it in her own heart, and yet she would 
not own it to her agent—perhaps she would 
not own it to herself. There is a dark secret 
chamber in the breast of every one, at the 
door of which the eyes of the spirit are blind- 
folded, that it may not see the things to which 
it is consenting. Conscience records them si- 
lently, and sooner or later her book is to be 
opened ; it may be in this world: it may be 
in the next: but for the time that book is in 
the keeping of passion, who rarely suffers the 
pages to be seen till purpose has been ratified 

y act, and remorse stands ready to pronounce 
the doom. 

There was a pause after Mrs. Hazleton had 
poten, for the attorney was busy also with 

oughts he wished to utter, yet dared not 
speak. The first prospect of a lawsuit—the 
only sori of the picturesque in which he could 
find pleasure—a long, intricate, expensive law- 
suit, was fading before his eyes as if a mist 
were coming over the scene. were his 
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- rs, his demurrers, his appeals? 
golden fees ? 
aa of his young client’s 


ghter ho 

had put him more in his own element, had 
to him a scene of achievements as glo- 

to his notions as those of the listed field 


the lady who spoke first; and she 
did so in as calm, deliberate, passionless a tone 
as if she had been devising the fashion of a 
new Mantua. 

“Tt may be as well, Mr. Shanks,” she said, 
“in order to produce the effect we wish upon 
dear Emily’s mind ”—dear Emily !—“ to com- 
mence the suit against Sir Philip—I mean to 
take those first steps which may create some 
alarm. I cannot of course judge what they 


ought to be, but you must know; and if not, 
you must seek advice from counsel learned in 
. ays You understand what I mean, doubt- 


“Oh, certainly, madam, certainly,” replied 
Mr. Shanks, with a profound sigh of relief. 
“First steps commit us to nothing: but they 
must be devised cautiously, and I am very 
much afraid that—-that—” 

“ Afraid of what, sir?” asked Mrs. Hazleton, 
in & tone somewhat stern. 

“Only that the expense will be greater than 
my young client can afford,” answered the 
lawyer, seeing that he must come to the point. 

“Let not that stand in the way,” said Mrs. 
Hazleton at once ; “1 will supply the means. 
What will be the expense ?” 

~* Would you object to say five hundred 
pounds?” asked the lawyer, cautiously. 

“ A thousand,” replied the lady, with a slight 
inclination of the head; and then, weary of 
citeumlocution, she added in a bolder tone than 
she had yet used, “only remember, sir, that 
what is done must be done effectually ; no mis- 
takes, no errors, no flaws! See that you use 
all your eyes—see that you bend every nerve 
to the task. I will have no procrastination for 
the sake of fresh fees—nothing omitted one 
day to be remembered the next—no blunders 
to be corrected after long delays and longer 
correspondence. I know you lawyers and 
your ways right well ; and if I find that for the 
sake of swelling a bill to the bursting, you at- 
tempt to procrastinate, the cause will be taken 
at once from your hands and placed in those 
who will do their work more speedily. You 
can ‘practise those tricks upon those who are 
more or less in your power; but you shall not 
play them upon me. 

“JT declare, my dear madam,TI can assure 

_ you,” said ‘Mr.’ 8; but Mrs. Hazleton cut 





him short. “There, there,” she 

her fair hand, “do not declare—do 1 

me of any thing. Let your actions: 

Shanks. I am too much accustomed 

ations and assurances to set much value 
them. Now tell me, but in as few words and 
with as few cant.terms as possible, what are 
the chances of success in this suit? How does 
the young man’s case really stand ?” 

r. Shanks would gladly have been exeused 
such explanations. He never liked to speak 
Seety upon such delicate questions, but he 
would not venture to refuse any demand of 
Mrs. Hazleton’s, and therefore he began with 
a circumlocution in re; to the uncertainty 
of law, and to tae impossibility of giving any 
exact assurances of success. 

The lady would not be driven from her 
point, however. “That is not what I sought 
to know,” she said. “I am as well aware of 
the law’s uncertainty—of its iniquity, as you. 
But I ask you what, grounds you have to ge 
upon ? Were they ever weal married ? 
this son legitimate ?” 

“The lady says they were married,” replied 
Mr. Shanks cautiously, “ and I have good hope 
we can prove the legitimacy. There is a let- 
ter in which the late Mr. John Hastings calls 
her ‘my dear little wife; and then there is 
clearly a leaf torn out of the marriage register 
about that very time.” 

Mr. Shanks spoke the last words slowly and 
with some hesitation; but after a pause he 
went on more boldly and rapidly. en we 
have a deposition of the old woman Danby 
that they were married. This is clear and pre- 
cise,” he continued with a grin: “she wanted 
to put in something about ‘in the eyes of 
God,’ but I left that out as beside the question ; 
and she did the swearing very well. She might 
have broken down under cross-examination, it 
is true; and therefore it was well to put off 
the trial till she was gone. We can prove, 
moreover, that the late Sir John always paid 
an annuity to both mother and child, in order 
to make them keep secret—nay more, thet he 
bribed the old woman Danby. This is our 
strong point; but it is beyond doubt—I can 
prove it, m —I can prove it. All I fear 
is the mother ; she is weak—very weak ; I wish 
to heaven she were out of the way till the trial 
is over.” : 

“Send her out of the way,” cried Mrs. Ha- 
zleton, decidedly ; “send her to France ;” and 
then she added, with a bitter smile, “ she ma’ 
still figure amongst the beauties of Versailles. 

“ But she will not go,” replied Mr. Shanks, 
“ Madam, she will not go. I hinted at such a 
step—mentioned Cornwall or Ireland—any 
where she could be concealed.” 

“ Cornwall or Ireland!” exclaimed Mrs. Ha- 
zleton, “ of course she would not go. Why 
did not you propose Africa or the plantations? 
She shall go, Mr. Shanks, Leave her to me, . 
She shall go. And now, set to work at once. 
—immediately, I say—this very day. Send the 
youth to-morrow, and let him bring me word 
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Lv eed ‘step is taken. I will instruct him 
\ ‘act, you deal with the law.” 
, Mr, Shanks to obey, and retired 
Overawed by all he had seen and heard. There 
nd, it is true, been no vehement demonstra- 
“of passion; no fierce blaze; no violent 
sh; but there had been indications enough 
to show the man of law all that was raging 
within. It had been for him like gazing at a 
fine building on fire at that period of the con- 
flagration where dense smoke and heavy dark- 
ness brood over the fearful scene, while dull, 
suddenly-smothered flashes break across the 
gloom, and tell how terrible will be the flame 
when it does burst freely forth. 
* He had never known Mrs. Hazleton before 
—he had never comprehended her fully. But 
now he knew her—now, though perhaps the 
depths were still unfathomable to his eyes, he 
that there was a strong commanding will 
within that beautiful form which would bear 
no trifling. He had often treated her with easy 
lightness—with no want of apparent respect 
indeed—but with the persuasions and argu- 
ments such as men of business often address 
to women as beings inferior to themselves 
either in intellect or experience. Now Mr. 
Shanks wondered how he had escaped so long 
and so well, and he resolved that for the fu- 
ture his conduct should be very different. 

Mrs. Hazleton, when he left her, sat down 
to rest—yes, to rest; for she was very weary. 
There had been the fatiguing strife of strong 
passions in the heart—hopes—expectations— 
sehemes—contrivances; and, above all, there 
had been a wrestling with herself to deal calm- 
ly and softly where she felt fiercely. It had 
exhausted her; and for some minutes she sat 
listlessly, with her eyes half shut, like one ut- 
terly tired out. Ere a quarter of an hour had 
passed, wheels rolled up to the door; a car- 

tep was let down, and there was a foot- 
fall in the hall. 

“Dear Mrs. Warmington, delighted ta see 
you!” said Mrs. Hazleton, with a smile sweet 
and gentle as the dawn of a summer morning. 

CHAPTER XVIL 

Circumstance will always have its finger 
in the pie with the best-laid schemes ; but it 
does not always happen that thereby the pie is 
spoiled. On the contrary, circumstance is 
sometimes a very powerful auxiliary, and it 
happened so in the present instance with the 

ements of Mrs. Hazleton. Before that 
lady could bring any of her scheme for 
introducing Emily to the man whom she in- 
tended to drive her into taking as a husband, 
to bear, the introduction hall dead taken 
place, as we have seen, by an accident. 

Tt was likely, indeed, to go no further; for 
Emily thought over what had occurred, before 
she gave Me fe her native kindness of heart. 
me AN panera tf ance all country 
gentlemen o' were of their sporting 

i and cupiatalfy of what she had often 
heard her father declare, that he looked upon 








any body who took his off his 4 
acco to of 

dooanee tee price of on : og 
“Tf the only excuse be that it is more ex- 


posed to d ion than other property,” 
said Sir Philip, “it only shows that the plun- 
derer of it is a coward as well as a villain, and 
should be punished the more severely.” Such, 
and many such speeches she had heard from 
her father at various times, and it became a 
ease of conscience, which — the poor 
girl much, whether she ought or ought not to 
have promised not to mention what had oc- 
curred in the park. She loved no concealment, 
and nothing would have induced her to tell a 
falsehood ; but she knew that if she mentioned 
the facts, especially while the young man whom 
she had seen crossing the park with a lay 
wounded at the cottage, great evil might have 
resulted ; and though she somewhat reproached 
herself for rashly giving her word, she would 
not break it when given. 

As to seeing him again, however—as to 
visiting him at the cottage, even to inquire af- 
ter his health, when he had refused all aid 
from her father’s house, that was an act she 
never dreamed of. His last words, indeed, 
had puzzled her; and there was something in 
his face, too, which set her fancy wandering. 
It was not exactly what she liked; but yet 
there was a resemblance, she thought, to some 
one she knew and was attached to. It could 
not be to her father, she said to herself, and 
yet her father’s face recurred to her mind 
more frequently than any other when she 
thought of that of the young man she had 
seen; and from that fact a sort of preposses- 
sion in the youth’s favor took possession of 
her, making her long to know who he really 
w 


as. 

For some days Emily did not go near the 
cottage, but at length she ventured on the 
road which it—not without a hope, in- 
deed, that she might meet one of the old peo- 
ple who tenanted it, and have an opportunity 
of inquiring after his health—but certainly not, 
as some good-natured reader may suppose, 
with any expectation of seeing him herself. 
As she approached, however, she perceived 
him sitting on a bench at the cottage-door, 
and, by a natural impulse, she turned at once 
into another path, which led back by a way 
nearly as short to the hall. The young man 
instantly rose, and followed her, addressing 
her by name, in a voice still weak, in truth, 
but too loud for her not to “hear, or to affect 
not to hear. 

She paused, rather provoked than otherwise, 
and slightly inclined her head, while the young 
man approached, with every appearance of re- 
spect, and thanked her for the assistance she 
had rendered him. 

He had had his lesson in the mean time, 
and he pla ed his part not amiss. All ruin 
swagger, all vulgar assumption was gone 
his Soatnet and referring himself to some 
words he had spoken when last they had met, 
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! eo, Beets and er not how 9 
might wished to tell you something 
thought you ought to hear; but now I am 

; and I will find a more fitting opportu- 


say any thing you think 
fit to my father,” repli Emily. “Tam not 
accustomed to deal with any matters of impor- 
tance ; and any thing of so much moment as 
you seem to think this is, would, of course, be 
told by me to him.” 
_ “I think not,” replied the other, with a mys- 
terious smile; “but of that you will ju 
when you have heard all I have tosay. Your 
father is the last person to whom I would men- 
tion it myself, because I believe, notwithstand- 
ing all his ability, he is the last person who 
would judge sanely of it, as he would of most 
other matters ; but, of course, you will speak 
of it or not,as you think proper. At present,” 
he added, “ I am too weak to attempt the de- 
tail, even if I could venture to detain you here. 
erly wished to return you my best thanks, 

d assure you of my gratitude ;” and bowi 
low, he left her to pursue her way homeward. 

Emily went on musing. No woman’s breast 
is without curiosity—nor any man’s, either— 
and she asked herself what could be the mean- 
ing of the stranger’s words, at least a dozen 
times. What could he have to tell sher, and 
why was there so much mystery? She did 
not like mystery, however; and though she 
felt interested.in the young man—felt pity, in 
fact—yet it was by no means the interest that 
leads to, nor the pity which is akin to love. 
On the contrary, she liked him less than the 
first time she saw him. There was a certain 
oe of cunning in his mysterious smile, a 
look of self-confidence, almost of triumph in 
his face, which, in spite of his respectful de- 
meanor, did not please her. 

Emily’s father was absent from home at this 
time; but he returned two or three days after 
this last interview, and remarked t his 
daughter was unusually grave. To her, and 
to all that affected her in any way, his eyes 

- were always open, though he often failed to 
comprehend that which he observed. Lady 
Hastings, too, had noticed Emily’s unusual 
gravity, and as she had no clue to that which 
made her thoughtful, she concluded that the 
solitude of the country had a depressing in- 
fluence upon her spirits, as it frequently had 
upon her own; and she determined to speak 
to her husband upon the matter. To him 
she represented that the place was very dull ; 
that they had but few visitors; that even 
Mr. Marlow had not called for a week; and 
that Emily really required some variety of 
seene and amusement. 

She reasoned well according to her notions, 





and though Sir Philip could not quite compre- 
hend them, though he abhorred great cities, 


nace tee pe : , she had made some im- 
pression at least by reiteration, when suddenly 
a letter arrived from Mrs. Hazleton, petitioning 
that Emily might be permitted to spend a few 
days with her. 

“Tam quite alone,” she said, “and not 
well (she never was better in her life), and 
propose next week to make some excursions 
to all the beautiful and interesting spots in 
the neighborhood. But you know, dear 
Hastings, there is but small — in 
expeditions when they must be solitary ; but 
with such a mind as that of your dear Emily 
for my companion, every object will possess a 
double interest.” 

The reader has perceived that the letter was 
addressed to Lady ings ; but it was writ- 
ten for the eye of Sir Mage eso him it was 
shown. y Hastings o ed, as she put 
the note into her husband’s hand, that it would 
be much better to go to London. Thee 
from their own house to Mrs. Hazleton’s was 
not enough to do Emily any good; and that, 
as to these expeditions to neighboring places, 
she had always found them the dullest things 
imaginable. 

Sir Philip thought differently, however. He 
had been brought to the point of believing 
that Emily did want change, but not to the 
conviction that London would afford the best 
change for her. He inquired of Emily, how- 
ever, which she would like best, a visit of a 
week to Mrs. Hazleton’s, or a short visit to 
the metropolis. Much to his satisfaction, Em- 
ily decided at once in-favor of the former, and 
Mrs. Hazleton’s letter was answered, accepting 
her invitation. 

The day before Emily went, Mr. Marlow 
spent nearly two hours with her and her father 
in the sort of musy, wandering conversation 
which is so delightful to imaginative minds. 
He paid Emily herself no marked or particu- 
lar attention; but he never suffered her to 
doubt that even while talking with her father, 
he was fully conscious of her presence, and 
pleased with it. Sometimes his conversation 
was addressed to her directly, and when it was 
not, by a word or look he would invite her to 
join in, and listened to her words as if they 
were very sweet to his ear. 

She loved to listen to him, however, better 
than to . * herself, and he contrived to 
please and interest her in all he said, gently 
moving all sorts of various feelings, some- 
times making her smile gayly, sometimes muse 
thoughtfully, and sometimes rendering her 
almost sad. If he had been the most prac- 
ticed love-maker in the world, he could not 
have done better with a mind like that of 
Emily Hastings. 

He heard of her proposed visit to Mrs. Ha- 
zleton with pleasure, and expressed it. “I 
am very glad to hear you are to be with her,” 
he said, “for I do not think Mrs. Hazleton is 
well. She has lost her usual spirits, and has 
been very grave and thoughtful when I have- 
seen her lately.” 
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cheer and soothe her,”eried Em- 


“how 


my visi¢ will be to 


” exclaimed Mr. Marlow, “I 
that you proposed such a jour- 
Settee been 
ed ee ere are oft- 
it of bri i 


é 
i 


f 


p Hastings smiled pleasantly, and 
assured his young friend ‘that hg no “halve 
or intention of going to the capital except for 
one month in the winter, and nil looked wu 
brightly, sayings “For m only wish 
that even then I could be left behind. When 
last I was there, I was so tired of the blue vel- 
vet lining of the gilt vis-a-vis, that I used to try 
and paint fancy pictures of the country upon 
it as I drove through the streets with mamma.” 

At length Emily set out in the heavy family 
coach, with her maid and Sir Philip for her es- 
ion was slow in those days com- 

pared with our own, when a man can get as 
much event into fifty years as Methuselah did 
into'a thousand. The journey took three hours 
at the least ; but it seemed short to Emily, for 
at the end of the first hour they were overtak- 
en by Mr. Marlow on horseback, and he rode 
with them to the of Mrs. Hazleton’s 
house, He was an irable horseman, for 


i 


The: slow progress of the lumbering vehicle 
i have been of some inconvenience, but 
orse was trained to canter to a walk when 
and, leaning to the window of the 

and sometimes resting his hand upon 

i contrived to carry on the conversation 
those within almost as easily as in a draw- 


carriage was aching the 
said : Fi atek Peko mets in 
i i eo for I have'a little busi- 
on, and I have ridden more slowly 
I thought ;” but before the sentence was 
concluded, the gates of the were 
ed by the ae and Mrs. Hazleton —_ 
appeared within, leaning on the arm 
She had calculated well the period 
i a eee ae 
purpose of givi r an extreme- 
peleepeas’ Pochalip, had she 
her as warmly and sincerely as she 
would have stayed at home; our at- 
But what were Mrs. Hazleton’s feelings 
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when she saw’ Mr. Marlow’ riding by the side 
of the t Pwill not attempt to deseribe 
them ; but for one ifistant a strange dark cloud 
over ‘her beautiful face. ‘It was ban- 

ned in an instant; but not before Marlow 
had remarked both the expression itself and 
the sudden = of the lady’s eyes from him 
to Emily. For the first time a doubt, a sus- 
picion, a something he did not like to fithom, 
came over his mind; and he resolved to watch, 
Neither Emily nor her father perceived that 
look, and as the next moment the beaatiful 


y | face was once more as bright as ever, they 


felt pleased with her kind eagerness to meet 
them; and alighiing from the walked 
on with her to the house, while ow, dis- 
mounted, accompanied them, leading his horse. 

“T am glad to see you, Mr. Marlow,” said 
Mrs. Hazleton, in a tone from which she could 
not do what she would—banish all bitterness. 
“T sup I owe the pleasure of your visit to 
= v ich you yourself feel in escorting a fair 


cf I must not, I fear, pretend to such gallant- 
ry,” replied Marlow. “1 overtook the carriage 
accidentally as I was riding to Mr. Cornelius 
Brown's; and to say the truth, I did not intend 
to come in, for I am somewhat fate.” 

“Cold comfort for my vanity,” replied the 
Ines “that you would not have paid me a 

isit unless you had met me at the gate.” 

She spoke in a tone rather of ess than 
of anger; but Marlow did not choose to 
ceive any thing serious in her words, he 
replied, laughing: “ Nay, dear Mrs. Hazleton; 
you do not the riddle aright. It shows, 
when rightly interpreted, that your society is 
soe ing that I cannot resist ‘ts influence 
when once within the spell, even for the sake 
of the Englishman’s god—Business.” 

“ A man always succeeds in drawing some 

for woman’s ear out of the least flat 
tering conduct,” answered Mrs. Hazleton. 

The conversation then took another turn; 
and after walking with the rest of ad ek. 
up to the house, Marlow again mounted an 
rode away. As soon as the horses had ob- 
tained some food and repose, Sir Philip also 
returned, and Emily was left with a woman 
who felt at her heart that she could have pon- 
iarded her not an hour before. 

But Mrs. Hazleton was all gentle sweetness, 
and calm, thoughtful, dignified ease. She did 
not suffer her attention to be diverted for one 
moment from her fair guest: there were no 
roe no rene OS) cod aureine tet 
poor Emily—thought her more i ; 
ever. Nevertheless, while speaking upon many 
subjects, and brightly and intelligently upon 
all, there was an under-current of thought go- 
ing on unceasingly in Mrs. Hazleton’s mind, 
different from that upon the surface. She was. 
trying to read Marlow’s conduct towards Em- 
ily—to judge whether he loved her or not.” 
She asked herself whether his having eseorted | 
her to that house was in reality ly acci-. 
dental, and she wished that she could have seen: 








to induce her, not to tell all, for that she knew 
was hopeless, but to betray all. Emily, how- 
ever, happily for herself, was unconscious ; she 
aaop not that there was any thing to betray. 
Fortunately, most fortunately, she knew not 
what was in her own breast; or perhaps I 
should say, knew not what it meant. Her an- 
EET 
lor, as 0: pens, disappointed art. 
Mrs. Hazleton or for the night with the 
conviction that whatever might be Marlow’s 
towards Emily, Emily was not in love 
with Marlow; and that was something gained. 
“No, no,” she said, with a pride che own 
ent, “a woman who knows something 
of the world can never be long deceived in 
regard to another woman’s heart.” She should 
have added, “ except by its simplicity.” 
“Now,” she continued, mentally, “ to-mor- 
row for the first great step. If this youth can 
but demean himself wisely, and will follow 
the advice I have given him, he has a fair field 
toactin. He seems prompt and ready enough: 
he is assuredly handsome, and what between 
his good looks, kind persuasion by others, and 
her father’s dangerous position, this girl me- 


thinks may be easily driven—or led into his 

arms ; and that stumbling-block removed. He 

= punish her enough hereafter, or I am mis- 
en. 


Punish her for what, Mrs. Hazleton? 


THE FRIENDSHIP OF JOSEPHUS AND 
ST. PAUL. 
the Princeton Review, the Church of 
England Quarterly, and other periodicals, 
there have appeared recently several very in- 
articles upon the Voyage of St. Paul 
to Rome; and in a work entitled “Gleanings 
on the Overland Route,” by the author of 
“Forty Days in the Desert,” just published in 
London, we find a dissertation “ On the Ship- 
wreck of the Apostle Paul, and the histerian 
Josephus,” which goes far to prove that Jose- 
phus accompanied the apostle to Rome, and 
that he was in some measure the means of 
ocuring the introduction of the Christians 
Into “Cesar’s household.” After a summary 
account of the shipwreck as narrated by St. 
Luke, aided by such elucidatory particulars as 
have been supplied by Mr. James Smith in 
his “ Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul,” the 
author says :— 

“ The only real difference between the two 
accounts of St. Luke and of Josephus is, that 
Josephus does not mention the stay of three 
months on the island of Malta. He writes as 
if the ship were wrecked in the open sea, and 
he was saved by being at once taken up into 
the second ship. This very great disagreement 
in the two narratives we must set to the ac- 
count of Josephus’s inaccuracy. The second 





have touched at that port. He 


t it was eowah the Je actor, 
ries, that he, and, we may add, the 
and Christianity, gai an introduction 
‘Cesar’s household.’ 


the 
vilege Ws | 

had that privilege, the num 

that it is not probable that two such 

to Rome, by Jews from the province of Judea, 
should have been allowed in the reign of 
Nero. That two ships, carrying such Hebrew 
applicants from Judea, should have been 
wrecked in the Adriatic, from both of which 
the ong should have been saved, and 
landed at Puteoli, and that within the 

of three years, we may pronounce im le. 
So then the Jewish historian Josephus, when 
a sung mem, ite fe Sea 

to Italy with the Apostle Paul, the E 
Luke, and their friend Aristarchus, for 
part of the way, with the young Titus. He 
calls the Apostle his friend, though worldly 
prudence forbade his naming him. From 
these fellow-travellers he must have heard 
the opinions of the Christians. He was able 
to contradict or confirm all that they said of 
the founder of our religion, for -he was born 
only eight years after the crucifixion. But 
Josephus, when he wrote his history and life, 
was a courtier, and even a traitor to his coun- 
try—he wanted moral courage, he did not 
mean to be a martyr, and any testimony in 
favor of a despised sect is not to be expected 
from him. The in his Antiquities in 
which Jesus is praised we may give up as a 
forgery of the third century: it is enough for 
us to remark, that after having lived for five 
months with Paul on the voyage from Judea 
to Italy, he does not write against this earnest 
teacher of Christianity, as either a weak enthu- 
siast or a crafty impostor. But he praises his 
piety and virtues, and boasts that he was of 
use in obtaining his release from prison.” 

Mr. Smith, to whom allusion is made above, 
is said to be a gentleman of liberal fortune, and 
to have carefully studied navigation, and in 
numerous voyages in his yacht through these 
seas to have practised it, for the especial pur- 
pose of investigating and illustrating the points 
emb: in this interesting portion of the 
sacred history. He has pretty satisfactorily 
established the precise route of the Apostle on 
this famous journey, which is the most univer- 
sally familiar of all in ancient or modern life. 
The curious s' tion of such personal rela- 
tions between Paul and Josephus is not new ; 
it was made some time in the seventh cen 
in the Reflections of Bernardin Pastouret, 
perhaps at an earlier time by others. The au- 
thor whose words are here quoted, is Mr. John 
Sharpe, and he has very clearly presented the 
case. 
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. ©THE COUNT MONTE-LEONE: 
+, OR, THE SPY IN SOCIETY." 
POR THE INTERNATIONAL MONTHLY MAGA- 
THE FRENCH OF H. DE ST. GEORGES. 
Bret. BOOK IV. 
\. ‘| EXPLANATION OF THE ENIGMA. 
the events we have described are 
7 place at Sorrento, we will retrace 
oursteps to the Etruscan House, where we 
left Monte-Leone and T'addeo when the latter 
ved in the hands of the former the letter of 
a Peli The Count opened the letter, and 


its.’ »” 
“Taen you love her?” said Monte-Leone, 
interrupting himself. 

# on,” said Taddeo. 

** Your heart, Taddeo, is noble,’ replied L 
*T have faith in it. May God grant that your 
strength do not betray your courage. In four 
days you will learn what I expect from you.’ 
I write down what I expect, for I have not 
courage to tell you. I cannot crush your 
hopes, though I know that they cannot be re- 
alized. The feelings you have avowed to me, 
Taddeo, demand entire confidence: for it 
would be a crime to deceive a heart like 
yours. I will therefore tell you the truth, 
painful as it may be. It is a year since I came 
to Naples, having been attracted thither by a 
brilliant engagement at San Carlo. My suc- 
cess Was as great as it had been in the other 
capitals of Italy. After the applause and ova- 
tions of the public—the truest and most dis- 
criminating of all—came privileged admirers ; 
those, who, from their rank, birth, and for- 
tune, have a right to pass the curtain of the 
sanctuary, and cast incense at the very foot of 
the idol; who can compliment the artiste on 
the stage, and follow her with their common- 
places to her very box. There was no scarci- 
ty of sacrificers. The noblest of Naples over- 
whelmed me with adulations; from compli- 
ments they came to declaration, and there, as 
at Rome, Seaton, and elsewhere, I was perse- 
euted by the insipid gallantries of suitors, to 
which every successful artiste possessed of 
any personal attraction must submit. To all 
these advances my heart remained cold, and 
my insensibility cost me nothing; for I nei- 
ther loved nor wished to. A strange event, 
however, c! my plans. Jt was an even- 


carriage home, and resolved, in compan 
with my confidante, to return on foot. 
avoided my many suitors, and escaped ftom 


the theatre by a back-door. The air was 
1860, 


. Act of Congress, in the 
& To’ in the Clerk's Office of the Dis. 
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so pure, and the night so beautiful, that I 
walked for some time on the chiagja. It was 
late when I returned homeward. Crossing an 
isolated street, which I had taken to shorten 
the walk, my ns self were unex- 
paneer attacked by a of men who stood 
meath the portico of a palace. They had 
well-nigh stifled our cries with scarfs, which 
had been thrown over our heads, and we 
should possibly have been murdered, when a 
man, rushing sword in hand, I know not 
whence, attacked our aggressors, disarmed 
three of them, whom he put to flight, and 
killed the fourth by a eee idly 
as possible, he r ow took off the bai 
from our faces, and gave me, half dead with 


terror, his arm. ee 
“A carriage passed, the — called to 
it, placed us in it, and said: ‘ A lady, signora, 
of your appearance, met in the streets of Na- 
les at such an hour, doubtless is under the 
influence of some secret motive she would be 
unwilling to expose. My services to you 
have been too slight to warrant my question- 
ing you. Now you have nothing to fear, and 
this carriage will take you any where you 
please. I will — into no orders whi -s 
you may give.’ ‘But your name, signore? 
said I. Count Meutehécne’ said he, as he 

“That is true,” said the Count. “I never 
knew, though, whom I had rescued from the 
hands of bandits.” 

He then began again to read : 

“From that time the Count was, in spite of 
myself, the object of my constant thoughts and 
secret meditations. 1 was very anxious, at 
least, to know the features of the man, whom 
I had only seen in the dark ; for the services 
he had rendered me, the courage he had 
displayed, even the sound of his voice, spoke 
both to my head and heart. One day, pay (ora 
crossing the street of Toledo, some you 
persons pointed out to me a cavalier, moun 
on a noble horse. ‘No one but Monte-Leone 
can ride such an animal as that. No one else 
rides so well.’ ‘ He is the handsomest and most 
brilliant of our young nobles,’ said another. 
‘ What a pity he gives himself so completely 
to the people, said a third. The Count, 
whom I saw then for the first time, was the 
realization of all my youthful dreams and illue 
sions. I loved the Count, though I did not 
know it. From the moment I saw him, my 
heart and soul were consecrated to him.” 

A painful sigh, uttered near Monte-Leone, 
made the Count look at young Rovero, the 


try | pallor of whom indicated intense suffering. _ 


“My friend,” said the Count, taking his 
hand, “ what matters it if Felina love me, pro- 
vided I do not love her ?” 

“Some day you may love her,” said Tad- 
deo. 


“ And why ?” 
“ Because I have but one heart, and that is 
another’s,” 





ion of the soul. "all I 
the Count’s character, of his er- 
ions, far from 


(The Count paused, and reflected for a few 
moments, which seemed centuries to Rovero. 


He then again to read: 
Ah, heft met Monte-Leone in the days of 
my innocence, in the days when I also looked 


ball of San-Carlo, and you know. 

avert its conseqnenens, A certain 

fn the Neapolitan police, wliogaia elias 

e Neapolitan police, w a 

inspection to the jailor of the Gactle Del Uovo, 
contrived to introduce into the prisoner’s loaf 
the mysterious information he received. The 
— ination, or rather the genius of the Count, 
inspired him with a design to secure his liberty. 


To assure the success of this ruse, the Count 
escal 
a 


for some hours from his prison, and 
that season of trouble, energy, an- 
guish, Monte-Leone lost the famous ring he 
a wears. This ge al ap ere 
and li in danger. Then I conceived a 
hardy and bold plan, which cannot succeed with- 
out your aid and devotion. On that, however, 
for you so promised me, I rely. I learned that 
were a prisoner, but were about to be re- 
eased. You can then aid me, but it is neces- 


for some one to guide my early steps, with my | sary 


hand in his, with my heart beating against his, 
I should, perhaps, have avoided the rocks on 
which Ihave been wrecked? T'o the Count, 
however, I could be now but an ordinary 
woman, whose attractions might, perhaps, for 
the moment fascinate him, but whom he would 
soon cast aside, as he has his other conquests: 
then I'feel I should have killed him!” 

‘The Count quietly read on: 

“T loved him too fondly to become his mis- 
tress; yet his image pursued me by night and 
day. ‘At last’ my heart, in its immense and 
pure love, inspired me with the noblest and 
purest idea: ‘ Be more than a woman, be more 
than a mistress to him,’ said I to myself, ‘be 
a providence, a secret and protecting providence 

i 2 pre him in all dangers, and pro- 
vides all his happiness.’ Alas! I fancied that 
: — to defend Sere only against the 
0! ils of life, against the ri ex- 
cited by is triumphs, and not again mys se- 
rious dangers to which his opinions subjected 
him. I soon heard the rumors which were be- 
ing circulated about the Count, learned of his 
danger, and the perilous part he had to play in 
relation to the secret societies. I learned all 
this from public rumor, but I needed other aid 
and information to guide me in the defence of 
him I loved. Among those most carried away by 
my talent, and if I must say so, most captivated 
by my beauty, was the Duke of Palma, minis- 
ter of police. I received the minister kindly, 
and without yielding to his persuasions, con- 
ferred trifling favors on him. His confidence 
in me was immense. When I was stern to 
him he became desperate, but he professed 
there was such a charm in my company that he 
sought constantly to see me. Minister as he 
was, he became not my sicisbeo, for that I 
would consent to at no price, but my cavaliero 
sirviente, thus occupying the second grand hier- 
archy of love. I learned from the minister 
himself the snares prepared for Monte-Leone, 





outlet to the palace, 

shown to me by the Duke of Palma, I remem- 
bered a certain secret and door hidden 
in a pillar, whither the e often comes, to 
hear, unseen, the examinations of prisoners. 
Thither I sought to come. The porter admit- 
ted me at night; doubtless, fancying I was 
come to keep an appointment with his master. 
Of what value, however, were honor and repu- 
tation to me compared with his danger. Now, 
Taddeo, read with attention the lines I am 
about to write; follow my advice exactly, or 
Monte-Leone is lost. 

“T obtained possession for a few days of the 
emerald lost by the Count, and which had been 
sent by his enemies to the Duke of Palma. 
Ata t cost I caused a similar one to be 
made by one of the most skilful workmen of 
Naples. The copy will be easily recognized : 
that is what Iwish. 1 have substituted it for 
the original, and placed it myself in the minis- 
ter’s jewel case, the key of which he had given 
to me to take an antique cameo, the design of 
which I wished. The false ring will be given 
to the Count, instead of the true one, which is 
in the I have placed by you. Go to 
Monte-Leone’s house, a the night after 
your release. I am too closely watched now, 
to dare go thither myself. Give this ring to 
the old servant, tell him to deliver it to the 
judges, but not till the trial. The enemies of 
whom I spoke will be overcome by this pre- 
tended proof of their imposition, and the safety 
of the Gount will be sure. I have told you 
all. Now, Taddeo, excuse me for having pained 
you by my disclosure. Excuse me for having 
unfolded all my heart to you, excuse me for 
having permitted you to read my most secret 
sentiments. Your love deserves somethi 
better than mine; but if it inspire you wi 
any pity for me, rescue the Count from the 
executioner, and know that to save Monte- 
Leone is to save La Felina.” 
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as rome !” said the Count, as he 
let fall the letter; “what passion and de- 


“Ah!” said Taddeo, who looked anxiously 
into the eyes of the Count, to divine the effect 


Pe the singer’s letter, “ you see her 
pos pleases touches you :—that you 


* Taddeo,” said the Count, with 
tion, “that woman was my provi 
| me against my accusers... . 
my life, ... . It isa noble heart that thus 
n ly devotes itself. Let me give her all 
i . « «A poor and sterile recom- 
for such. devotion. The other senti- 
ments of my heart you shall also know!” 
~ Rising up with the dignified and lofty air of 
a noble, he said: 
» “© Taddeo: Rovero, Count Monte-Leone asks 
of you the hand of Aminta Rovero, your sis- 
ter. 


Just then a painful exclamation was heard in 
the ‘next room. Monte-Leone seized his dag- 
ger and rushed tothe door. He threw it o 
and a, strange spectacle presented itself to him. 
A woman, pale and trembling, leaned on the 
arm of an old man. Her eyes, fixed and tear- 
ful, seemed to look without seeing, and her 
ears appeared to catch no sound. It was La 
Felina. She was sustained by old Giacomo. 
Excuse me, Monsignore, she was permit- 
ted to come in; for Signor Rovero, when he 
brought your ring, said you owed your safety 
to her.” 


“ Felina!” said Taddeo. He fell at the sing- 
er’s feet. 

She remained motionless as a statue whose 

only were living. 

ae Monte-Leone,” said she, “I leave 
Naples to-night, and forever. Before I did so, 
however, I wished to see and give you a piece 
of advice; Death menaces you from all sides, 
and your most insignificant actions are ob- 
served. Escape from the country, for here you 
will no longer find the faithful friends who 
have watched over Haga Fs 

“ Say, Signora, the es friend, the gener- 
ous saidines who saved me from the axe of 
the executioner.” 

“You know all, Signor,” said La Felina; 
and she looked at Taddeo—“my secret has 
been revealed to you—for blushing, however, 
I now acknowl with pride that it is true, 
for it has won for me the e ions you 
uttered just now. Alas!” said she bitterly, “I 
should have fled and have heard no more.” 

Tears filled her eyes; overcoming her emo- 
tion, however, she said: 

“ My mission is fulfilled, Count Monte-Leone, 
for you will live and be happy. If misfortune, 
though, befall you, do not forget that one heart 
in the world. will taste of all your sorrow.— 
Taddeo,” said she, giving the young man her 
hand, “time and. reason will exert their influ- 
eniée’ on so noble a heart, and ere long you will 
find one ‘worthy of Phang Forget. me,”. she 
added, when she saw him about to reply, “do 


emo- 
lence, and 





not speak to me of sentiments the 
which I know—and I will assist 
umph. To-morrow you will love 
know so. To-morrow.” 

“ To-morrow!” said Taddeo. " 

“ Yes,” said Felina, “and in a little time 
shall be but the shadow of a dream, which so 
reality will expel from your heart.” 

She went towards the door. 

“ Signori,” said she, when ‘she saw Monte- 


She | Leone and Taddeo preparing to follow her, “I 


came hither with confidence in the honor of 
two gentlemen, who, I am sure, will not leave 
the room until I shall have left. Do not be 
afraid,” she continued, with a faint smile on 
her lips, “a carriage awaits, but not to convey 
me to the Castle Uovo.” 

Then casting on the Count a glance instinet 
with sadness and regret, she offered her hand 
to Taddeo, who covered it with kisses, and 
preceded by Giacomo left the room. For some 
moments the two friends looked at each other 
in silence. Taddeo then went towards the 
door, saying : 

“ But I am a fool to let her escape thus.” 

He crossed the court and went to the door 
of the room. The carriage, however, was gone, 
and far in the distance he heard the sound of 
the wheels. ui 

1.—-A LAST APPEARANCE. ; 

Tue hearts of Monte-Leone and of Taddeo 
Rovero were, after the departure of the singer, 
in very different conditions. Monte-Leone, de- 

ighted with the present, and with the 

of future success, to be attained as the hus 
band of Aminta, forgot all else—even the ter- 
rible responsibility which weighed on him as 
the chief of a faction of forbidden societies, and 
the: tual dangers with which it menaced 
him. Monte-Leone had an energetic heart but 
a volatile mind, over which the accidents of life 
glide like the runner of a sleigh over polished 
ice, almost without leaving traces. 

A cireumstance of which we will speak of 
by and by, aroused the Count from his peace 
of soul to cast him in the waves of that sea of 
politics where shipwrecks are so common and 
tempests so usual. The only idea which occu- 
pied Taddeo was to see La Felina again. He 
said rightly enough that the rays of such a 
star could not long be concealed; that its 
glory and success would always betray it, and 
that the farewell token of Monte-Leone in the 
Etruscan house would not be for ever. 

Under the influence, then, of very different 
sentiments, the two friends returned to the 
Count’s hotel at Naples. Less beautiful than 
the magnificent palace of Monte-Leone, it did 
not, like the latter, render indispensable the 
numerous and imposing of servants, of 
which his somewhat restricted fortune depriv- 
ed Monte-Leone. Deserted by its master dur- 
ing the whole time of his seclusion, this hotel 

been the scene of the ruinous pleasures of 


the Count. Splendid festivals had been 
there; joyous suppers had Soon-quealireaal 








the 

to stare on the sunlight, like blind 
persons who but recently have recovered their 

resuscitation of the hotel of Monte- 


Taddeo had been there but a short 
time, when Giacomo, evidently in a very bad 
humor, announced Signor Pi Many of 
the Count’s friends who had heard of his re- 
turn came to see him and crowded around him. 
They arose to leave when the new-comer was 
‘announced ; but they paused when they saw 
the strange person introduced. 

“ Buon cwrno garo mio Pi 7"* said 
the Count, advancing to meet him. “You are 
2 ¥ the last to visit i and I am deer "biguort, 

by your visit. He is my landlo ignori, 
an panilient man. Something of an Arab, it 
is true, in money matters; but as he is an old 
tradesman, you see it is impossible for him to 
his habits. For twenty years he fur- 
nished the family liveries, and the result is that 
now he is richer than me.” 
.“Ah, my Lord,” said Pignana, “you flatter 
me.” 


“Not at all, Signor,” said Monte-Leone. 
“Now you can yourself have liveries with the 
Pignana arms, ‘ Two winged shears on a field 
argent, a regular tailor’s escutcheon.” 

“ How then,” asked one of the young men, 
“is Signor Pignana your landlord—is it of this 
hotel or of your beautiful palace ?” 

“ Ah,” said the Count, “he is not exactly my 
landlord yet, but he will be if my friend and 
creditor, dagpee Pignana, continues to lend me 
money at cent. per cent. At present, however, 
the excellent man only owns my Etruscan 
house, a very gem of a thing, which he rents 
to me, and for which I am much obliged.” 

“It is I who am obliged,” muttered Pignana. 

* Ah!” said the Count, with a smile, “I be- 
lieve you. That house had nearly become histo- 
tical. If the executioner of Naples, the father 
of a family, and passionately fond of flowers,” 
continued the Count to his friends, “ with whom 
I passed a fortnight at the Castle Del Uovo, 
had been forced to arrange matters for me, 
the house in which Monte-Leone was arrested 
would have become historical. Pignana could 
have let it out to tourists, and could have re- 
tailed the stores for the London museums. In- 
stead of this piece of good fortune, which I am 
very glad was not Pignana’s, he possesses a 
good tenant, who will some day pay him pune- 
tually, when he has himself been paid all that 
is due him; for you ean fancy how the arrest 
of one man discourages the business of others. 
All his debtors, all the friends of his purse, 

* Anglice. Good day, my dear Pignana. 








most honest merely pray that his imp! 
may be prolonged ; the least delicate pr 
the executioner may send them a receip 
“ But the Count also has some true friend: 
who would be distressed at his death,” said Pig. 
nana, “Monsignore counts me among them. 
Pignana probably uttered these words under 
the influence of great emotion, for a tear hung 
on the lid of his eye above an aquiline nose 
of immense size. 
“ My dear Pignana,” said the Count, “I know 
how far I can depend on you, for I know you.” 
Monte-Leone accented this word, the signifi- 
cance of which to Pi was very expressive, 
for he looked proudly around, as if the Count 
had given him a certificate of valor and cour- 


age. . 

“T am about to give you the list of our men 
—that is to say of our transactions,”* said the 
old man, eagerly correcting himself. 

“ Yes,” said Monte-Leone, who had glanced 
sternly at him, “the list of our transactions. 
Go on, Pignana, go on, prove your account 
and diminish the total, contrary to your wont; 
above all, exhibit your vouchers; that is espe- 
mer gto ol 

“Do not trouble yourself, Monsignore; I 
have all regular, | now you must pay in 
person.” 

“In person,” replied the Count. “ Yes, Pig- 
nana, I will thus discharge my obligations wi 
out having recourse to a third party. Go thith- 
er, however, at once,” said he, ee he pushed 
the tailor into the next room. “You will find 
writing materials,” he added, aside, “and no 
one to listen to you.” 2 

“Exeuse me, Signori,” said he, speaking to 
his friends; “ you have seen one of the 
est misfortunes of our rank, the necessity of 
civility to a fool who is a ereditor.” 

Just then Taddeo Rovero, who had gone 
out when Pignana entered, came in, introduc- 
ing a handsome lad of about eighteen. 

“Count,” said he, to Monte-Leone, “let me 
introduce you to Signor Gaetano Brignoli, a 
friend of my family.” 

“Then, Signor,” said the Count, “ you area 
friend of mine; for all whom they love are 
dear to me.” 

“ Ah! Count,” said Gaetano, “how much 
uneasiness your trial has caused all at Sor- 
rento! Especially to myself, who was partic- 
ularly cha’ wy the charming Aminta to in- 
form her of all the details of the trial. I set 
out on the night before your trial to be one of 
the first in the hall.” 

“T scarcely dare,” said the Count, with an 
expression of great pleasure, “to think the 
— entertains such interest in my be- 

alf.” 


“It was not precisely of yourself that she 
* The original of this sentence is Je vais vous donner la 


.. non 
de Nos sommns, etfc., 
Monrts-Leong and Pi 
French jeuz des méts. 








Gaetano, “ but of my friend 
brother, who was known to be 
with you, and about whom she, 


, her 


are ralighth as he saw this 
unt grew sli e as he saw thi 
eee. 

’ # By-the-by, Signori,” sai tano, “ you 
ae Aa with which all the dity 
~gnd suburbs echo, and which makes almost as 

on noise as the trial of the Count Monte- 
Leone.” 

“1 trust,” said the Count, bitterly, “that the 
news is more pleasant.” 

’ * Infinitely more so,” continued Gaetano. 
# Every one is talking of it, and crazed with it 
—especially myself, who am a pazzo per la 
musica, like e here of Piortvan You 
know, Signori, nothing is more pleasant than 
to og a pleasure we fancy to have been 
lost to us.” 

“Go on,” said Taddeo, who had a presenti- 
ment that something pleasant was about to be 

The very mention of music made 
him quiver. 

“ Well, Signori,” said Gaetano, “the re vip 
siren, the fairy La Felina, sings to-night at 
San Carlo.” iy 

“La Felina?” said all the listeners at once. 

“LaFelina! impossible!” said Rovero. “She 
left Naples last night.” 

“Certainly she did,” said Gaetano; “and 
that makes the matter more churming and 
pleasant. La Felina has her caprices as all 
pretty women, and singers especially. That is 

the condition and very ee of talent. 
A prima donna who did not keep the public 
uneasy about her health, her business, or her 
amours, one who did not outrage the mana- 
ger, would not be a complete woman. How 
could she? One does not earn a hundred 
thousand francs a year for acting as if the sal- 
ary was only a thousand crowns. It would be 
vulgar and common and altogether unbecom- 
ing a fine lady. La Felina, therefore, annoyed 
by the effect produced on the public me | by 
the drama of the Trial of Count Monte-Leone, 
which occupied the attention she thought 
should be engrossed by her own performances, 
would not appear while the trial was going 
on. She was about to throw up her engage- 
ment, and actually did so, when she was at the 
Porta-Capuana. The patrons of the opera, 
with the empresario at their head, accompanied 
by the orchestra and troupe, not wan an 
enormous crowd of other admirers of la Diva, 
and they are many, prevented the carriage 
from passing. She was surrounded, pressed, 
and besought to such a d that dhe was 
dragged back to her hotel, and promised to 
sing once more in the Griselda of the Maestro 
Paér, the best of all her characters. You can 
fancy the enthusiasm thus excited, and how 
all struggle bod seats. I paid for mine 
thrice the us iee, and think [ am very for- 
tunate.” Pe: * 

For a moment Taddeo said nothing, he saw 
nothing, and scarcely breathed. He was half 





ignoli away. “I must go to San Aged 

ight at my price, even at that of my life !” 

“Indeed!” said Gaetano, “I did not think 
you so passionate a dilettante. You exceed 
me—to pay for music with gold is well enough, 
but with life—ah, that is ther a different 
thing ; mine is valuable, and I keep it for great- 
er occasions.” 

The Count stopped Rovero just as he was 
about to leave. 

“ What,” said he, with an air of deep con- 
cern, “ will you not go with me to-morrow to 
Sorrento ?” 

“To-morrow, to-morrow, for pity’s sake,” 
said Taddeo ina lowtone. “Let me be happy 
to-day, and I will devote all my life to you. 

He left with Gaetano. 

“No, no,” said Monte-Leone, “I will not 
wait a day, not an hour, before I see Aminta, 
—even if I go to Sorrento alone. I will go 
thither at once.” 

“ Impossible,” said a grave voice behind the 
Count. 

The latter turned around and saw Pignana, 
who had glided unseen from the room as soon 
as he heard the young people leave. 

“ Why - ?” said the et e 

“Why, Monsignore ?” replied Pignana, who, 
casting Sale ths te and peers of a retired 
tradesman, became a dry and cold old man 
with a yey bearing. “ Because our broth- 
ers, terrified at your arrest, were on the point 
of dissolving the vente.—Because, it has baie 
reported that your excellency was on the point 
of abandoning the cause, and laying aside the 
functions of supreme chief:—Because, the 
principal Carbonari, the agent of whom I am, 
wish to be informed of your intentions, and to 
be assured by you personally that you will not 
abandon them. 

“Then,” said the Count, with a gesture of 
ill-restrained temper, for these political embar- 
rassments came in conflict with ideas which 
were far dearer to him, “that is the meaning 
of what you said just now. How can I re- 
store confidence to our associates? The Ne- 
apolitan police watches over me; the least 
imprudence, the slightest exhibition of the ex- 
istence of our association, would revive all, 
and endanger the fate and future success of 
the society, and also my life. You have few 
men of energy among you; you, who are one 
of the most devoted, trembled in the presence 
of my friends. You deserve to be hissed like 
a bad actor in a good part! Listen to me, 

ignana: I wish to be your chief; I wish to 

isk a heavy stake in your cause; but now, 
especially when heavy matters weigh on me, 
I do not purpose to appear in political comedy. 
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. “ Wede not, Monsignore,” replied Pigeons, 
who was aware of the firmness of the Count, 
and saw at once that he had mistaken his 
“The —es — aceiaee your 
excellency,. especially since the trial, which 
Jooks on your excellency as a martyr, asks 
nothing except one favor, which will over- 
ewhelm it with gratitude and joy.” 
»* And mint is that ger rejoined the Count. 

“That Monsignore will ap to-night at 
San Carlo in a box, the key of which rn 
with me, This box may be seen from every 
part of the house. All of our principal men 
will be present, and. if Monsignore will ad- 
vance, during the interlude, to the front of the 

x, ing his hand on his heart, all our 
friends will know that they may rely on him.” 

“ By my faith, shrewd as the Duke of Pal- 
ma. is, suspicious as the police may be, I do 
not think this can be construed into an act of 
treason. It pledges me to nothing. The la- 
dies to whom we make the gesture understand 
it. I will then make this exhibition of my 
person, as the English say, and I will increase 
the interest of the performance by my pres- 
ence. In a word, I will appear for the benefit 
of La Felina, The brave girl and myself will 
not even then be quits.” 

“Thank you, Count,” said Pignana, as he 
left—“ and now, adieu, until we meet at San 
Carlo.” pe RS et BE Ne 

A few hours after the scene we have de- 
scribed, an immense crowd thronged every en- 
try to the theatre of San Carlo. It was not, 
however, the joyous crowd intoxicated with folly 
which we have seen hurry into its precincts at 
the commencement of this story. On this oc- 
ceasion the public seemed rather busy than in 
search of pleasure. It wasa matter of impor- 
tance, indeed, to be present at the last appear- 
ance of La Felina. The keys of the boxes, 
therefore, according to the Italian custom, were 
sold at the door of the theatre, and at double 
the usual = I. speak only of the small 
number of boxes, the proprietors of which 
were absent from Naples. We may also as 
well add, that in Naples a box is often 
# All the other boxes were occupied by 

lustrious personages, or by the wealthiest in- 
habitants of the t city. San Carlo on 
that night was brilliant as possible. The Count 
had just come. The women glittered with 
flowers and diamonds. As on the oceasion of 


— we acullet the Sarees 
»INO 0OT ne 
bservation; 
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onte-Leone appeared in the box: 
been reserved for him, which soon the 
object of every lorgnette and. the of 
every coma tion, Rar this ani 

attention with icy id, seeming even not 
to observe. it. lis yonity, however, was se- 
cretly gratified, and we have said that this was 
his weak point. The overture began; and the 


y | curtain was finally raised, During thisitime, 


and the first scenes of the opera, the;private 
conversation was so loud and animated that 
the singers and orchestra were’ almost» aver- 
powered. Suddenly silence was) ‘restored— 
admiration as respectful as that which precedes 
a sovereign’s arrival all. 

The true Queen of Naples, at this moment, 
was La Felina. This complete calmness was 
soon succeeded by a thunder of applause.» A 
thousand voices uttered a long shout of com- 
mingled bravos and hurras, Felina was on 
the en This delirium epee by asi 
person, this passionate worship. expressed 
an almost furious admiration, those thousand 
hearts hung to the lips of a single person, is 
found only on the and was one of the 
triumphs which Naples decreed to the greatest 
artist in Italy. A report was in circulation, 
also, which added to this almost furious admi- 
ration. It was said, that she was about to re- 
tire for ever, and that this was her lastap- 
pearance. The eyes of love have a secret and 
admirable instinct, enabling them to see what 
persons who are indifferent cannot discover. 
Among this and compact crowd, the 
glances of La Felina were immediately  at- 
tracted to a point of the hall, to asingle box 
in which Monte-Leone gat. To him Felina 
acted and sang, and she was sublime. At the 
moment when Paér’s heroine appeared, a sin- 
gle voive was heard above all others, and the 
person who had uttered it, having exhausted 
all the powers of his soul, during the whole 
time Felina was on the stage, stood: with his 
eyes fixed on her, as. if he had been fascinated 
by some charm he could not shake off. 

“Poor Taddeo,” said the Count, when he 
saw him, “ why does she not love him?” 

The first act was concluded by a torrent of 
boquets, which the audience threw at the feet 
of their favorite actress. The curtain fell. 
This was the moment expected by the associ- 
ate of Monte-Leone. Faithful to his promise, 
the Count leaned forward in his box, natural- 
ly as possible, and looked around the brilliant 
assembly. He then placed his hand on his 
heart, and disappeared. in the recess of his 
box. Before, however, he left, he heard a con- 
fused and joyous murmur, which rose from 
the parquet to the boxes, and became lost in 


the arch of the eos one. 
“ They were ” said Monte-Leone, “ and 
i I have done all-he 


asked literally,” 





must be satisfied. 
A few friends joined the Count in his! box: 
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‘eorIndeed, dear ” said one of 
a “with whom he was most intimate, a 
d of his childhood,“ You have resumed 
“your old habits.” 
» What do you mean?” 
‘on © That, searcely out of prison, T saw you 


On the day after the te bleh 
terrible r 
er sleep to the 


“from my box beginning & new intrigue by ex- | arms. 
some 


fair unknown. 

too, at Carlo. This is bold, indeed, un- 
less the hand on your heart is the resumption 
‘of an‘ old intrigue, interrupted, perhaps, by 
your imprisonment.” 

© T do not understand you, Barberini,” said 
‘the Count, nota little annoyed. “I made no 
sign to any one.” 

wo * Perhaps so: -_ please, I was mistaken. 
‘But if I am, it is all the better ; for it proves 
to me that you no longer adhere to the plans 
you once confided to me. I was delighted, 
too, at what I heard yesterday evening. 

“Of what plans do you speak %” replied the 

‘Count, moved, in spite of himeelf, by this half- 
confidence. 


“Mon Dieu! of your own. Did you not tell 
me that oe were passionately fond of the sis- 
ter of Tiaddeo de Sorrento, of the beautiful 
Aminta Rovero, daughter of the old minister 
of finances of Murat? 

1» ©True,” said the Count. 

“ Well,” continued Barberini, “I hope you 
‘aré cured of that love, for you have a rival.” 

ofa, aod perkiape's happy ou” 
“o* Yes, a y one. 

“Signor,” said Monte-Leone, restraining 
himself with difficulty, “ let me tell youI pur- 
pose to make that my wife. All that 
mee her thine i touches mine on a 

“Tsay nothi erogatory to it, but mere- 
ly —— what I have heard” 

t have you heard ?” said Monte-Leone, 
and the blood rushed to his head. 

“One of my young relations,” continued 
Count Barberini, “was at an entertainment 
— the recurrence of her daughter’s 

y by Signora Rovero. He spoke to 
me of a Frenchman who is with them, and who 
seems passionately fond of the young Aminta.” 

“ And then?’ said Monte-Leone, with the 
same tone in which he would have asked the 
executioner to strike him with cory ® 

“ And then! why that is all,” said Barberi- 
ni, who had become terrified at Monte-Leone’s 
manner. “I heard nothing more If I 
did, I would take care to be silent when you 
look so furiously. All this interests me very 
slightly. One’s own love affairs are too trou- 
blesome to enable us to occupy ourselves 
with those of others. . . There, too, is the 
Countess d’Oliviero, waving her — 80 
impatiently to and fro that I see she will 
break it to pieces unless I go. I must leave 

to save her flowers.” The young man 


«o* Twas right,” said he, “not to tell the sto- 
ry°of the night affair of which my kinsman 


you suffered with it from your childhood. All 
are convinced of your innocence.” 

“Dear mother, do not think so. Th 
spoke to you only with their lips, but believe 


me 9 

= ether,” added she, with that 
emotion to which she was sometimes 4 vic- 
tim, “I think that this unfortunate affair is 
but the beginning of the realization of the un- 
fortunate fate which I know is reserved for 
me. It seems to me that on yesterday our 
evil days 
vert her head . m3 real bosom to 
conceal her tears, and to find a 
the misfortunes she feared. enue Peter 
A servant came in, and said, “ The Marquis 
de Maulear wishes to wait on the ladies.” 
“Mother, mother,” said Aminta, “how can 
I refrain from blushing before him ?” 
Signora Rovero bade the servant show the 
Marquis in. Then arranging Aminta’s beau- 
tifal hair, she kissed her forehead, and said : 
“Daughter, one never blushes in the pre- 
sence of a husband.” 
Aminta, with great surprise, looked at her 
mother. 
“ Ah, ah!’ said Madame Rovero, with a 
smile, “a parent’s eyes see much.” 
Before Aminta had time to speak, the Mar- 
quis entered. He was pale and excited. 
“ Signora,” said he to Aminta’s mother, “T 
come to beg you to pardon me for a great 
fault.” 
“To what, signor, do you refer?” 
“Of the test of all faults, after the man- 
ner in which I have been received, and your 
kindness towards me—for not having co 
in you, and said yesterday what I wisli to say 
to-day. Yet only from ae have I kept my 
secret. Yesterday, nothing obliged you to 
grant me the favor I am about to solicit: yes- 
terday, you might have refused it. To-day, 

ps, it will be less difficult. A cireum- 





‘was a witness. I think he would have killed 
meateonce” | 60: iF 


stance favorable only to myself,” added he 
ih til glad ot Afi, © asks at 











that now 

r the first time you had informed my daugh- 
ter of the sentiments with which she has in- 
spired you, I rejoice that your course has 
been different. Without this motive, sig- 
nor, neither my daughter nor I would ac- 
cept the alliance you wish to offer us. No 

ion can be exacted, where no fault has 
been committed. I wish to strengthen your 
conscience, by assuring you, that in my opin- 
ion nothing obliges you to the course you 
have yen pe if it interferes with your pros- 
pects success.” 

The last expressions of Signora Rovero 
produced a deep sensation on Maulear, and a 
shadow of uneasiness passed over his brow. 
She had ignorantly touched a sensitive chord of 
the heart of the young lover. Led astray b 
his heart, pa va invincibly by charms whic 
were so new to him, Maulear, under the influ- 
ence of passion, had entered on the flowery 
route, at the end of which he caught a glimpse 
of happiness. In the delirium o ion, he 
had forgotten that a severe judge, that the im- 
perious master of his destiny, that a father, 
with principles eminently aristocratic, like all 
fathers in 1768, awaited to absolve or acquit 


him, to receive or repel him, to unite or to 
sever—in one word, to make him happy or 
miserable. All these important*ideas were at 


once evoked in the mind of Maulear by the 
last sentence Signora Rovero had utter It 
was this hidden and sombre apparition which 
arose between Maulear and her he loved, the 
sinister aspect of which was reflected in a 
manner by the expression of Aminta’s lover. 

Signorina Rovero perceived it, and with the 
acute discrimination she possessed to so high 
ad said, in the melodious tones which 
touched all who heard them: 

“Marquis, my mother has spoken for her 
family, I will speak for yee You have in- 
formed us of the noble family to which you 
belong. I know that your wife one day will 
be a princess, and I wish you to remember, 
that she, to whom you offer this title, is the 
daughter of ‘a noble of yesterday; the 
glory of whom is derived from her daughter’s 
virtues. This, Marquis, I say not for you, but 
for others. Excuse me, too, for what you are 
xbout to hear. If I have need of courage to 
own it to you, perhaps you will require all 
your generosity to hearken to it.” With a 
trembling voice she added: “ As yet, I do not 
reciprocate the sentiments you have expressed. 
To the hope, though, which [ permitted you to 
entertain yesterday, let me add, that I am ad- 
ditionally gratified by the offer of your hand; 
for in the eyes of many persons, signor, in the 
eyes of those who were witnesses of our pres- 





marry an angel!” said 
falling on his knees before Aminta, “ 
of candor and virtue. If your heart 
yet reciprocate the love you inspire, my care 
and tenderness will so delight you, that’ 
day you will love me.” Ea: 

“Well, then,” said she to Maulear, “ grant 
me one favor. Suffer me to await that day. 
Take pity on a poor girl full of terror and 
prehension, at a tie she has always 
Grant her heart time to make itself w of 
you, uis, and remember that until thi 
you are As my mother has told you, 
nothing binds you to me. Now you owe me 
nothing, nor will you, until I shall confide my 
destiny to your hands, when you will owe me 
the Happiness you promise me.” 

“You do not consent? Then, Signorina, I 
will wait. Henceforth, however, I am pl 
to ; and my hand and heart are yours. 

ust then a servant told Maulear that a courier 
from Naples had brought him important letters. 
The Marquis bade adieu to the two ladies, and 
left. ‘ 

“My child,” said Signora Rovero, in a tone 
of affectionate reproach, “ what must a man do 
to win your love ?” 

“I do not know; I am certainly foolish, but 
I am afraid !” 

Maulear found the courier of the French 
embassy in his room. “ An urgent letter from 
France,” said he, to Maulear. 

Henri read the direction and shuddered. It 
was from the Prince de Maulear. The Prince 
wrote rarely. What did he ask? The son 
who felt that he had acted incorrectly in dis- 
posing of his hand, without consulting the 

ead of his family, trembled before he broke 
the seal. The character of Maulear was weak, 
as we have said, and, like people of this kind, 
the prospect of danger and misfortune annoyed 
him more than the reality itself. At last he 
resolved to know all, and with a trembling 
hand opened the letter. He read as follows: 

“ Paris, April 10, 1816. 

“My Son :—I often hear of you, not through 
your own letters, for vou write rarely, but 
through other friends, whom I have requested 
to keep me au fait. I know what kind of life 
you lead at Naples, and am dissatisfied with 
you. The son of a shop-keeper and a banker 
would act more like a gentleman than you. 
People talk of you here no better than they do 
of the deputy of the hangman. I had hoped 
the Marquis de Maulear would behave more 
correctly in a foreign country. I was no older 
than you are, when I went as secretary of le- 
gation to Madrid. Three months afterwards I 
was recalled. I had run away with three 
women, fought four duels, and lost at cards 
fifty thousand crowns. That was something 
to be recalled for. It was an assurance that in 
future I would be reasonable. When .our 


youth reasons, and does not laugh, things go 
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_ The ke to me © ype 
; ° pe He me, if you found any 
to amuse you at Naples. I replied 
found too much to amuse you. ‘I am 
of it,” said the King, ‘so our family honor 
ist is saved.’ Since, however, you are 
obly virtuous, I have tried to turn the 
fair to the best advantage. I have brought 
about a oy age match for you, to super- 
sede orie I have heard you were making for 
yourself. The lady is rich, noble, and beauti- 
fal. She is the daughter of the Duke d’Har- 
court, one of the gentlemen in waiting of his 
r fa You may, Perhape, at Naples have 
seen é d'Harcourt, the brother of the lady. 
The marriage will take place three months 
Thence. I trust I have surprised you not un- 
leasantly. Adieu, my son. Your aunt, the 
untess, sends her love to you, and amuses 
herself with the preparation of your corbeille. 
“Lz Prince pE Mavtear. 

“P. S. You have three months’ more folly 
before you, and for the rest of your life you 
must be prudent. I have opened a credit of 
one hundred thousand livres in | your favor, with 
the banker Antonio Lamberti. 

The letter fell from the hands of the Mar- 
quis, and he sank on his chair completely over- 
whelmed. Like a thunder-bolt, it aroused him 
from a happy dream. There are, in fact, in all 
love matters, certain moments of intoxication, 
when men, ordinarily sensible, become blun- 
derers. Fora month the Marquis had been in 
this condition, half reasonable, half mad. — Liv- 

with one thought prominent, all others were 
indistinct tohim. To him love was every thing. 
His father, with his antiquated obstinacy, im- 
bued with retrograde Sayre disappeared 
like a ghost before the brilliant reality of 
peice. Besides, fear of a rival, dread of the 
illiant Count Monte-Leone, who, full of love, 
as Henri had heard, aspired to nothing more 
than to become the husband of Aminta left 
him no other alternative, than to do what an- 
other was about to—make an offering of his 
hand and faith. Lovers, too, see nothing but 
the object of their passion; and Henri some- 
times thought his father would agree with him. 
The strange epistle of the Prince had however 
reversed all his dreams. The anger of the 


Prince when he should learn that a marriage | him 


had been contracted, con’ to his wishes, 
and in spite of his orders, might possibly exert 
a terrible influence on the fortune and future 
fate of the young couple; without regardi 
the chagrin and humiliation to which he woul 
subject Aminta by bringing her into a family 
without the consent of its head. 

Maulear passed three days in this cruel per- 
plexity, sometimes hoping and then fearing that 
Aminta would yield to his prayer. His heart 
wished. His mind feared. Signorina Ro- 
vero should accept his hand, it would be ne- 
cessary for him to decide, to act; and then, from 
the weakness of his character, Maulear would 
be subjected to cruel uncertainty. 

_A few days after the scene which had oc- 


that | opened on the 





together in a boudoir the pee 
a near 
soca ree same 

was L arquis n 
to the Inties the trial of Count Monte-Leone 
from the Diario di Napoli. This curious story, 
full of surprises, thy noble energy, the won- 
derful froid of the Count, the remarks of 
the jo ist on the character of the prisoner, 
and the unjust accusation to which he had been 
subjected, and which he had so completely re- 
futed, and to which he had submitted with 
such nobleness and heroism, all was listened 
to with the greatest interest. Maulear had 
read all this much to his own dissatisfaction, 
because Signora Rovero had requested it. The 
praises of Monte-Leone were most unpleasant 
to him. 

Aminta heard every word. Every detail of 
the Count’s daring, every change of ¢ 
in this judicial drama, awakened an inexpli- 
cable emotion in her. It seemed that Count 
Monte-Leone, to whose singular story she had 
listened, was a far different man from the one 
she had imagined him to be. His power- 
ful mind, his exalted soul, all the powers of 
which had been developed by the trial, con- 
ferred on Monte-Leone new proportions hith- 
erto not realized by her. Count Monte-Leone, 
whom she had seen at home, almost timid in 
the presence of her he adored, annoyed by his 
false position as a refugee, suffering from a 
passion he dared not own, was not the person 
of whom she had heard for the past month, 
Looking down on her drawing, which her in- 
creasing absence of mind made almost invisible 
to her, Aminta sought to recall the features of 
the Count which had been nearly effaced from 
her memory. Gradually, however, they arose 
before her. Had her mother then spoken, had 
her — been diverted from the album on 
which they were fixed, a cmap trouble and 
confusion would have been visible, when arous- 
ed from this meditation. The sound of wheels 
entering the court yard of the villa broke the 
charm which entranced Aminta, and made Sig- 
nora Rovero utter a cry of joy. 

“Tt is he,” cried she. “It is he who returns, 
my son Taddeo, Daughter, let us hurry to 
meet him. Let us be the first to embrace 


Accompanied by Maulear, the two ladies 
hurried into the vestibule, which they crossed, 
standing at the villa-door just as the i 
sto A man left it and bowed respectful 
to ora Rovero and her daughter. 
man was Monte-LEone. 

IV.—TWO RIVALS. 

Moca had since Count Barberini had 
told Monte-Leone of the love of Maulear for 
Aminta Rovero. Monte-Leone felt all the fu- 
ries of hell glide into his heart at this revela- 
tion. The idea that Aminta could love any 
one had never entered his mind. Whether 
from confidence in her, or from that error so 
common to lovers that they are entitled to love 
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brother, could not have deceived him, and have 
Seneonies whet bal taken place at Sorrento, 
he had _ received so cordially the hand of 
his sister, T then, was ignorant of it. 
Monte-Leone, a prey to a thousand thoughts, 
left his box, forgetful of the opera, his friends 
i companions, with but one object and wish, 
le was Ne termined to see T'addeo, to question 
him, and find out. who was the rival that men- 
fred his bapeipeen and whom Aminta proba- 
y loved. e Count went to that part of 
the theatre in which he had seen Aminta. The 
second act, however, was about to begin; and 
the efforts of Monte-Leone to get near his 
friend created such murmurs, complaints, and 
anger, that he was obliged to wait for a more 
favorable opportunity. La Griselda was sing- 
ing the andante on caratingy and the artes ~ 
magnificent, powe and tender voice, echo- 
ing through the vastness of the hall, fell in 
pearly notes like a shower of diamonds on the 
ears of the spectators. After the andante 
ne the caballeta, and then the, coda-jinale. 
For a while one might have thought the four 
thousand spectators had but. one breath, and 
were animated by a single heart, that they re- 
ined the first to prevent the pulsations of 
the other from being disturbed. This gem of 
the opera was at last concluded, and mad a 
plause rose from every part of the room. We 
are constrained, however, to say, that from this 
time the aceents of La Felina were less pas- 
sionate and brilliant, and that a veil, as it were, 
was extended over all the rest of the repre- 
sentation, so that a person who had heard only 
the second act of La Griselda would have asked 
with surprise, if it. was really the wonderful 
prima donna, the songs of whom were pur- 
speed with gold, and the wonderful talent of 
om had enslaved the audiences of the great 
Italian theatres. The reason was, that, after 
the second act, the star which shone on La Fe- 
lina had become eclipsed. _Monte-Leone had 
left his box—the box which had been the 
source of Griselda’s inspiration from the com- 
mencement of the first act. Hope had sus- 
tained. the anges during the cayatina, at the 
inning of the second act. She fancied that 
he,whom she loved possibly heard her from 
the recess of some other box. When, how- 
ever, she was satisfied that he was gone, des- 
took possession of her. “ Nothing touches 
is heart,” said she, with pain. “ Neither my 
love nor my talent are able to captivate hin— 
to attach him to me for.a time.” Thenceforth, 
as she for him alone, she sang for no one, 
The holy fire was extinguished. Genius un- 
furled-its wings and flew to the unknown re- 
ions of art, whence passion had won it. La 
‘elina finished the opera, as 9 prima donna 
ould, rendering the music precisely and dis- 
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- | composer. In one word, the audience ' 


Carlo on that day heard the opera of 

tro Paér and not La Felina. ing 
Monte-Leone, who had given up all hope 
reaching Taddeo, and whom Taddeo, payin 
attention only to. the artiste, had neither hes 
oer sama onte-Leone — in front of 

e 0 ouse, a prey to the greatest agi 
tion, impatiently waitiag for the conclusion of 
the representation, to see his friend and hear 
from him what he had to hope or fear at Sor- 
rento. 

The opera ended. The crowd slowly dis- 
persed, and Monte-Leone, wrapped up in his 
cloak, watched with anxiety every spectator 
who left the theatre. Taddeo did not come. 
The doors of the theatre were closed, and the 
Count still waited. Surprised and impatient 
he went to his hotel, where Taddeo also lived, 
but he was not there. Night passed away, and 
he did not come. About three in the morning 
a stranger was shown in, and gave Monte-Le- 
one three letters. One of them was 
to the Count: he opened it anxiously. 

“ Excuse me, my dear friend, at quitting you 
thus. Excuse me, especially the uneasiness. 
I have created in your mind”—wrote Taddeo 
—“I have sell that she left Naples to- 
mee tne f E leave her I shall die. I will 
follow her by post and on horseback, without 
stopping, until I shall learn whither she has 
gone. willI do then? I donot know, 
—but at least I will know where she is, and I 
will not fancy that she is lost to me for ever. 
‘ To-morrow,’ said she, when she left us, ‘ you 
will love me less.’ She was mistaken, m 
friend, or she has deceived me; for to-da 
love her better than I did yesterday. My 
heart suffers too much for me not to sympa- 
thize with yours, and I understand how im 
tient you are to go to Sorrento. I send a 
letter to my good mother—give it yourself to 
her. I beg her to receive you as a friend, and 
as. she would receive a brother of mine. Stay 
with her until I come back. Say that in three 
days I will come back to ask her to give you 
Aminta’s hand.” 

“ Has the n who gave you these letters 
gone ?” ‘aaked Monte-Leone of the messenger. 

“ He went an hour since from the post-house, 
on one of our best horses,” said the messen- 


ger. 

Monte-Leone gave him a piece of gold and 
dismissed him. 

“ Poor Taddeo !” said he, “to suffer as well 
as I do—no no, not so much as I do; for 
earthly love cannot be compared with heavenly 
passion. Jealousy such as I suffer can be 
compared to nothing; and all is derived from 
the serpent’s stings, with which Barberini 
pricked,. my heart.” 

The time until day seemed interminable to 
Monte-Leone, It, came at last, The Count 
rang for Giacomo and dressed him2!f elea+- 
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had pre- 
the night of the 
Monte- 


eame down, he found Giacomo 
in the door of the saloon so as to 
Pale and agitated, the old man 
str the Count, and in a stern, quarrel- 
mé voice said : 
ies is the matter now? what new folly 
borne to commit ?” 
‘ag the devil do you mean?” asked the 
Count, taking hold of the intendant’s hand. 
“No, Monsignore, you shall not go,” said 
Giacomo, extending his arms so as completely 
to shut the door, “ unless you sérve me as you 
did Stenio ri. Is it not a shame that 
the noblest of the gentlemen of Naples, that 
the son of my master, should walk abroad 
armed like the bravo of Venice—with a sword, 
poniard and pistol in his bosom? What, if 
sl a rer was that box of pistols, placed by 
ittle Jack, your groom, as those animals are 
called in England, in your carriage ?” 


“ What is it to you?” said the Count, impa- 


tiently. 
What is it to me ?” asked the old man with 
in his eyes. “Are you not again about 


al rafts, gros 


know not whom nor 
is it to me? That you may live, 

my last days may not be passed in unea- 
siness and despair, like those which have gone 
by—for I love you.” Count,” said the old man, 
ing before his master, “I love you as a 
father loves his son. I held you in my arms 
ven’s sake re- 


thing to say to that rascally Signor Pignana, 
whom I would so gladly ee hung. Be again 
happy, gay, and joyous, as you used to be. 
True, we were ruining ourselves, but we were 
not conspirators.” 
The Count gave his hand to Giacomo. 
“Giacomo, my good fellow,” said he, “I am 


about to in no conspiracy.” 
What thes?” eee 


“I am about to marry,” said Monte-Leone, 
with a smile. 
sno with a case of pistols as a wedding 


present 

“Why!” said the Count, moodily, “I may 
perhaps meet enemies on the road. Now I have 
more than life to protect: I have my honor.” 

Monte-Leone, making an affectionate gesture 
to the old man, descended gayly and sprang into 
eng a a ne prewn } ‘Signore Ro. 
rento, stopped at oor 0: ora Ro- 
vero’s house, as we have previously said. 

When she saw Monte-Leone, instead of Tad- 
deo, Signora Rovero trembled. 

# or,” said she to the Count, “for hea- 





bbe me what evil bes. 7 " ie bear. 
In two days, Signore, Tadd will wae! 

* In two , eo ye here, 
and I have the difficult duty to excuse’ Me att 
sence. He has, however, asked me to deliver 
you his letter, which explains all.” 

Signora Rovero took the letter and opened 
it with eagerness. 

“Excuse me, Signor,” said she to the Count, 
“but you must make allowance for a mother’s 
anxiety.” 

“So be it,” she observed, after having read it. 
“Taddeo is in no danger if we except that his 
fortune may be bad. A hunting party in the 
mountains will detain him for two days from 
us.” 

“Count,” said Signora Rovero, “my son 
speaks so affectionately of you that*I am led 
to 2 es Boe love.” ee 

“T have the advantage in that respect, Sig-. 
nora, for the kindness with which you rales. 
me while here, and the memories I bore away, 
ap ever since inspired the deepest affection’ 

‘or you.” 
ey entered the saloon, and Signora Ro- 
vero introduced Maulear to Monte-Leone. 
saluted each other with the most ex- 
quisite politeness, but without exchanging a 


Between love and hate there is this in com- 
mon: it sees without the eye; it hears with- 
out the ear. Love has a presentiment of love, 
and hatred of hatred. 

Monte-Leone approached Aminta. All his © 
power and energy were insufficient to triumph 
over the violent oe which took posses- 
sion of him when ke to the young girl.” 
His loving heart offered but faint opposition 
to the torrent of passion, which beats so 
long repressed that it was ready to bear away ™ 
every obstacle. Aminta blushed and became 
troubled when she recognized in the vibration’ 
of his voice all the emotion Monte-Leone ex- 

enced. The conversation became general. ’ 
ignora Rovero spoke to the Count of his 
trial, the incidents of which the Marquis had 
been kind enough to read. The Count bowed 
to the Marquis as if to acknowledge a favor. 
Maulear looked away to avoid the necessity of 
acknowledging it. e Count seemed not to 
rceive it. Aminta became aware that if he 
ept silent longer the circumstance would be 


roe Dunn impriso: t, Count, in th 
“ Duri our nmen in the 
Castle DA Bovo, I have heard that a terrible 
episode occurred, the details of which the Dia- 
rio does not give.” 

“The reason was the Diario did not know 
them. ‘True, like other journalists he might 
have invented them, but he did not do so; and, 
— acted well, for his fancies could not 

ve equalled the truth.” 

, Without 


The Count 9 sim oe meer 

tion, and especially out petition for 
pity which is so frequently met with, fold the 
story of the terrible scene in the prison. 


Aminta listened to every word. She suffer- 














ait. 





ulear, in icy silence, listened to the Count 
and looked at Aminta. As he a, Ne brow 


‘ving the pai 
ainaed every attention to him, so that 
te-Leone began to grow moody. The two 
rivals passed the whole day in alternations of 
hope and fear, happiness and suffering. The 
state of things, however, was too tense to be of 
long duration. These few hours seemed cen- 
turies to the adorers of Aminta, and if any one 
had been able to look into the depths of their 
ulcerated hearts, he would have seen that a 
k would have produced an explosion. 
y of the neighbors of Signora Rovero, 
who had not visited her. since the ball, ven- 
tured to return. Among others present was 
Gaetano Brignoli. All loved him for his 
frank and pleasant off-hand speeches, and all 
received him with good humor and confidence. 
* Maulear, who had laid aside his dislike, receiv- 
ed him kindly, as he had previously done dis- 
tantly. The Rose of Sorrento reproached Gae- 
tano with having forgotten his promise. 

“ You should yourself on the next day,” said 
she, “have given me news of Taddeo and of 
Monte-Leone’s trial. You, however, only wrote. 
Friends like you, and brothers like mine, are 
unworthy of the affection bestowed on them.” 
Then, like a child making friends with a play- 
mate, she took Gaetano into the embrasure of 
a meadow, and began to talk with him in a 
low tone. The night promised to be brilliant 
and serene, and the air to be soft and pleasant. 
The cee reer penetrated into the saloon, 
refreshing the atmosphere with the respiration 
of the sea. ‘What a magnificent evening, 
Marquis,” said Monte-Leone to Maulear, as he 
approached him, and looked at the stars which 
had begun to dot the sky. 

It was the first time the Count had spoken 
to the Marquis directly. The latter trembled 
as.a soldier who hears the sound of the first 
battle signal. His emotion was short, and 
Fad the Count affably as possible, he re- 

ied : 
ne It is a winter evening in Italy, Count, but 
in France it would be one of summer.” 

“Do you not think,” said Monte-Leone, 
“that this is the proper hour for exercise, in 
this country? The complete repose of nature, 
the eloquent silence of night, all invite us to 
confidence, and make us wish for isolation and 
80 


litude— 

“Count,” said Maulear, “do you wish for a 
halt careeee: & dosent inhabited by two per- 
sons 





night, and I shall be 
you.” we tates 
These two men, with mage te Ce 
each being an yt to the 
piness of the other, loving the same 
the same way, resolved to contend for to 
their last breath ;—these two men left the sa- 
loon, with smiles on their lips, like friends about 
to listen to the secret thoughts of each 
beneath the shadow of some beautiful land. 
scape, in happiness and pleasure. _. th, 
Aminta saw them go out. She grew pale, 
and suffered so that she leaned against the 
window-case. 


d to 


Vv. THREE RIVALS, 

Count Monts-Leone and the Marquis de 
Maulear entered together a vast and beautiful 
avenue, silvered over as brilliant moon. 

“ Signor,” said the Count to Maulear, “do 
you ever have waking dreams? Can you, by 
the power of your imagination, transport your- 
self into the future, as it were, read your 
destiny, with all its prosperous and unfortu- 
nate incidents, its pleasures and chagrins ? 
This often happens to me, especially by-day 
and when Iam unhappy. For a long time, 
too, I have been unhappy. For instance, not 
long ago, when shut up in a dark yor with 
no prospect before me but that of an unjust 
death, and the headsman’s axe bringing to a 
close my sad and eventful career, my good an- 
gel certainly, for I believe in such beings, sent, 
two hundred feet below the surface of the 
earth, a vision of dazzling light and beauty. I 
was transported beneath the green shadows of 
myrtles and o trees; I breathed an at- 
mosphere emanate with a and 
balsamic umes, while near me, with her 
hand in mine, and her heart re 
som, pelt vy © ye Jer i to be my 
oo ane & ife of misery ; the angel, in 

t, of whom I spoke justnow. Sorrows, 


on my bo- 


suffering, injustice, the arm and the exe- 


cutioner, all disappeared, I enjoyed all the 
luxury of this heavenly revelation ; and I said, 
for the realization of this heavenly revelation, 
the heart’s blood would not be too dear a 
price. Do you not think so, uis ?” 

“TI do, Count,” said Maulear, “and especial- 
ly on because ey rich imagi an ge has 
created for you, chance, or m enius— 
for I too a faith in therm —han dp yed be- 
fore me, not in the delirium of a dream, but 
in reality. I have seen the myrtle noes of 
which you dreamed: I have breathed the per- 
fumes you describe so well: I have found the 
woman your imagination has shadowed to me. 
I found her one day when I did not expect to 
do so. I found one more beautiful than I had 
Sapled women: 59k ihey i pe such 
charms, virtue, myself 
frequently wh ther such a being can belong to 
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Slitting ’ said Monte-Leone, and as he 
wpoke he led the Count towards a darker al- 
ey; lighted up only by a few rays of the 

oon, which the interstices of the 

ies, “ would it not be best to conclude 
onversation rather in the dark than in 
ht? Our words need not any light, 
ier you norI pay any attention to 
pression of our faces.” 
be it,” said Maulear, and they entered 


said Monte-Leone, the divinity 

and the object of your passion are 

I am sure we worship the same 

1 before the same altar. For- 

led two men of soul and honor into 


which one only can reach. 
must tread on a carcass, which must be either 
yours or mine.” 

“Count,” said Maulear, “we understand 
each other. We adore the same idol, but you 
are not ignorant that our rights to offer it ho- 

I have rights which 


tated, 

“ Does she love you?” 

Without replying to the question, the Mar- 
quis said, 

* Signora Rovero, for her name is too deep- 
ly engraven on our hearts for it not to spring 
to our lips, is aware of my sentiments, of 
which I have already told her.” 

“ And has accepted them ?” said Monte-Le- 
one, in yet greater trouble. 

“No,” said the Marquis, honorably ; “ but 
bade me hope that some day she would.” 

* Then,” said the Count, with joy, “ nothing 
is lost. Marquis, the past is yours, but the 
future is mine. Had I the mind and grace 
of a French nobleman, I would, perha pro- 
pose to you a contest of courtesy, and might 
rely on my hope, my love, my attention, to 
triumph. But the contest must be of a differ- 
ent kind; for I will expose myself to no 
risks.” Lowering his voice, he continued: 
“Not one and the other ¢an present his love 
to the Signorina Rovero, but one without 
other. You or I alone; and, as I told you 
just me pee is a life too many.” - 

“Very well, signor,—you wage your life 

inst mine. { cadet’ tek me observe 

t this duel should, at least, accrue to the 
interest of one or the other of us; and yet I 
do not think that Signorina Rovero would 
touch a blood-stained s 

* Signor,” said Monte-Leone, “ from the mo- 
ment you accept my challenge, the mystery 
and secrecy with which it must be shrouded 
shall be my affair; and, if you please, I will 
tell you of my plans.” 

* Do s0, or,” said Maulear, coldly. 


eave this and towards 
in dat tireetice” 





stood on the shore, he said, “ Below there 


they 

is a kind of cove, and in it a gondola like those 
of Venice—a Plessareaki— bul former! 
by the minister Rovero for his family. At this 


hour to-morrow, we will meet in this wood 
and go to the boat-house. We will then put 
to sea, and with no witness but the sea and sky, 
we will settle our affair. Two men will steer 
the bark to sea, and one will guide it back—” 

In spite of his courage, Maulear could noi 
but shudder at one rr detailed with cueli 
coolness so horrible a plan. The manner of 
death frequently enhances our terror, and he 
who in a forest would bare his bosom to his 
adversary’s ball, would shrink from it on the 
immensity of the ocean. 

“ But,” said Maulear, “is all this romantic 

reparation, is this naval drama in which you 
insist on appearing, necessary to our purpose ? 
Any other secret encounter would have the 
same effect, and would eventuate ually satis- 
factorily. At the distance of a few days’ travel, 
would we not be able to fight more safely than 
here?” 

“No, Marquis, I must remain in this villa 
unti] Taddeo de Sorrento shall have returned. 
Neither I nor you can leave it without arousi 
suspicions, and in two days hence, we wo 
no longer be equals ; for honor compels me to 
say that Taddeo has promised me his sister's 
hand, and that the influence he exerts over his 
mother will without doubt induce her to decide 
in my favor. If, however, you prefer to run 
that risk, I will not oppose you.” 

“No no,” said Maulear, who remembered 
what Taddeo had said to him in relation to his 
sister, “I will fight for her I love at the very 
foot of the altar—” 

“Signor,” said Monte-Leone, “let us avoid 
all scandal. The death of him who falls may 
be easily accounted for; and as you said, we 
must never suffer her we love to think that the 
happiness of one of us has cost the other his 
life. 


“So be it,” said Maulear, “I accept your 
offer.” 

“To-morrow we will meet,” said the Count. 

The two enemies returned to the villa calm, 
and apparently undisturbed, as if they had been 


the| the best friends possible. When they came 


into the room again, Aminta sat by her mother, 
The eyes of the young girl, however, turning 
constantly towards the door, seemed to 

the return of the two young men with anxiety. 
Her cheeks became slightly flushed when they 
entered. The Count rg hp her and be- 
sought her to sing as he often heard her. 
Aminta sat at the piano. Scarcely, however, 
had she sung the first bar, than she door of the 
saloon opened and Scorpione glided in and sat 
at the feet of the young girl, where he laid 
down as he used to do; not, however, ae 
to look at her. Since the scandal he 
caused, he had been in disgrace with all the 
family, and his mistress did not speak to him. 
The Count, who had become acquainted with 


| Tonio during his first visit to Sorrento, could 
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sought to cure the general atony in which even 
lear wasinvolved. A sensible difference was 
remarked between the two men, each of whom 
loyed the same woman, while one of them must 
lose her forever. The Count did not take his 
eyes from her, and seemed thus to lay ina 
* provision of pleasure for eternity, which seem- 
ed ready to. open before him. Maulear, on the 
other hand, was sad and pensive, and scarcely 
dared to lift his eyes to Aminta, fearing, be- 
yond doubt, that he would thus increase his 
sorrow and distress, and diminish his courage 
when the crisis came. As the day wore on, 
Aminta, feeling unwell. retired to her room. 
Signora Rovero, accustomed to see her daughter 
haye similar attacks, sat to play reversis with 
Count Brignoli and two other persons. Monte- 
Leone mi Maulear exchanged a mysterious 
ign and left the room nearly at the same time. 
‘The night was not so beautiful as the 
ing one had been. The disk of the moon 
sometimes was clouded, and the wind whistled 
among the trees of the park ; all nature, deep- 
ly agitated, seemed to pr hgare sg with the 
thoughts which agitated the minds of the two 
enemies, The dark and, cloudy, sky was a 
meet back-ground for such a picture. 
Nine o'clock was struck by the bell of the 
urch at Sorrento. when two men met at the 
coye. we have described. One of them wrap- 
ped in a cloak had a case under his arm. They 
went towards the bank and found the gondola 
there. This boat was long, like those of Ven- 
ice, in imitation of which it had been made— 
had a little cabin in its stern, which now was 
closed. In it the ladies used to take refuge 
when bad weather interfered with their pleas- 
ure, The two men used all their strength to 
detach the gondola from the shore. At last 
they su ed. The most robust then took 
one of the oars and pushed the boat from the 
bank. Just as they were about to put off, a 
burst of demoniac eon rung in their ears. 
A very denion, a breathing spirit of evil, had 
witnessed all their preparnense, and had learn- 
ed, from its shape, the 
the idea of what they meditated caused him 
to utter this shout of laughter, This demon 
was Scorpione. This deformity was the rival 
of Monte-Leone and Maulear. 


contents of the box ; | Leo 





cemetery, 

which open to receive the dead, they. 
before. the prow of the. boat like a: 
they were intended to be. Ata 
about three hundred fathoms the two 
saries eae to row and replaced a the. 
gondo) ithout speaking, they the 
pistols, examined their locks, and re 

“Signor,” said Monte-Leone, “ I thankiyou 
for the honor you have done me in deigning 
to use my arms.” ‘ 

“The arms of Count Monte-Leone are not 
to be refused.” 

“A true hand gives them,” 

+A true hand poneines Sec: PA 

othing more was en 

ceeded to place themselves at the Pree oie 
of the boat. . The Count uncovered himself. 
Maulear did also. They let fall their cloaks 
and opened the linen which covered their 
bosoms. They raised their pistols, took aim, 
and were aboutto fire. *  * \d * 

The door of the cabin was thrown open, 
and Aminta rushed to the centre of the gon- 
dola. Gaetano followed her. The weapons 
fell from the hands of the rivals; and in ter- 


ror and. surprise they looked on_ this 
tion. Notacry chanel from their lips. P 
and motionless, they looked at each other 
without, at first, recognizing Aminta. Not a 
word their lips,, Terror-stricken, they 
fancied themselves in the presence of some 
heavenly being, sent, like the 1 of peace, 
to rescue them from death. The voice of 
Aminta, full of trouble and terror, echoed. over 
the waves, like that. of an angel, and alone 
aroused them from the ecstatic state in which 
they were plunged. ; 

“Signori,” said she, “I might sooner have 
put a stop to this atrocious duel, the very 
idea of which terrifies me ; had it not have been 
so near its completion, you would, perhaps, 
have denied the intention to fight after all, 
within a few days. Thanks to the assistance 
of Gaetano, my childhood’s friend, who yes- 
terday evening became acquainted with your 
intention, I have by God’s aid been able to 
prevent it. I wished my presence to be grave 
and solemn, that you might never renew the 
attempt; in order that, as it were, in the pres- 
ence of God and of death, you might know 
my fixed determination. I would not be bur- 
dened with an, existence which had cost the 
life of a Bllow-being: you, Signor Monte-Le- 
one, by the revered manes of your father; 
and you, Marquis de Maulear, by all you love, 
I conjure to swear that you respect the 
life of him I shall accept as my husband.” 

“ Impose no such oath on me,” said Monte- 


ne, 
“ Let me die first,” said Maulear, 
“Not you only, but I will die also. If Ido 
not hear you swear, I will throw myself into 
the sea.” 
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_— placed her foot on the gunwale of the 
_ “We swear,” said the rivals, rushing towards 


“Thanks, Signori, I will trust your oath. 
Count Monte-Leone,” said she, “ the Marquis 
de Maulear saved my life ; you will also learn, 
hereafter, how generously he resolved to save 
my or when it was compromised. My 
heart is de Maulear’s, and I.give him my hand.” 

The Marquis fell at Aminta’s feet. 

“To you,” she continued, “Count Monte- 
Leone, I can offer only my respect and esteem.” 

“Signorina,” said ee pono with a voice 
full‘of dignity and despair, “I accept even the 
boon you offer me; and henceforth he whom 
you love is sacred to me.” 

By a violent effort over himself he extended 
his to Maulear. The waves had borne 
the bark towards the shore, and all who had 
participated in this scene returned safely to the 
villa. Signora Rovero, who did not know what 
had passed, on the next day received a letter 
from Monte-Leone, who, during the night, had 
left the villa. ae, 

VI.— MARRIAGE. 
Norutne can describe the intensity of Count 
Monte-Leone’s grief when he was again in the 
i which, on the evening before, had 
borne him to happiness, and now took him 
back to Naples, sad and despairing. The 
Count had overcome his own nature, and this 


was a great victory to one who ee 


to every prompting of passion. is occa- 
sion he had restrained himself and overcome 
his rage at his rival’s triumph. He overcame 
his agon at the wreck of his hopes. When 
he left Sorrento, and awoke, so to say, from 
the stupefaction into which he had plunged, the 
excitable brain and fiery heart again reopened. 

“T was a fool,” said he, “I was a fool when 
I yielded my happiness to another. I was yet 
more mad when I swore to respect his life, 
wher something far more violent than mine is 
wrested from me. Has he not crushed and 
tortured my heart? I regret even my place of 
imprisonment,” continued he. “There I had 
dreams of love; and had death reached me in 
that abyss, I should have borne away hopes of 
the future which now are crushed for ever.” 

Two torrents of tears rolled down the cheeks 
of this iron-hearted man, over which they had 
rarely flown before. 

On the morning after Monte-Leone’s return 
to his hotel, he might have been observed sit- 
ting before the portrait of the victim of Carlo 
IIL, the holy martyr of conscience, as he called 
his father, looking on his noble brow with the 
most tender respect. We have spoken of the 
almost superstitious faith of the Count in the 
fact that his father protected him in all the 
events of his life. We have heard him call on 
his father when about to be buried in the waves 
of the sea, and then become resigned to death 
in the pious faith that his father waited for 
him. enever danger menaced Monte-Le- 
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one; whenever he was unexpectedl 

ous, or was involved in misfortune ; A tn ae 
his life was lighted up with peau or mis- 
fortune overwhelmed him, he always looked to 
this parent. He thought his pure spirit hover- 
ed above him; and encouraged by this celestial 
aid, he trusted to the mutations of fortune 
without fear or apprehension. When he look- 
ed at this adored image, consolation seemed al- 
ways to descend on his soul. Overcome by the 
boundless love Aminta had inspired, he had 
forgotten the political duties to which he was 
devoted. It seemed to him that this cause, to 
which he had consecrated his life, had wonder- 
fully diminished in importance since his trial. 

“Can it be, oh my father, that you were un- 
willing for my love to interfere with the pros- 
pects of the duties imposed on me by your 
death? Or, is it that in your pity you have 
feared that, in my dangers, the angel to whom 
I have devoted my existence would be over- 
whelmed. If, oh my father, it be thy will that 
I suffer these cruel torments; if I am to reserve 
my energy for the cause I defend, be rejoiced 
at my sufferings, for 1am able to bear them. 
Ere long I will again see those who have trust- 
ed me with their fate, and the suspicions of 
whom offend and wound me. They will know 
my resolutions, and I shall know whether I 
shall remain their leader or tread my weary 
way alone.” 

ust then the door of his cabinet opened, and 
a man appeared, or rather a spectre, so much 
had his appearance been changed by fatigue 
and suffering. He rushed into the arms of 
Monte-Leone. 

“ Taddeo,” said he, “my God! what has hap- 
pened? How pale you are! Why are these 
tears in your = 

“M hiend, Felina has deceived me only 
by a . She was, however, mistaken her- 
self. eaten said she, you will love me 
less. To-day I love her no more. You see F 
have done better than she even hoped.” 

He fell, with his heart crushed, on a chair, 
and sobbed. 

“Speak, speak to me,” said Monte-Leone, 
forgetful of his friend’s suffering in his own. 

“ As I wrote to you,” said Taddeo, “I deter- 
mined to follow her, and find out her retreat 
at all events. Had it been necessary, I would. 
have followed her to the end of the world. 
Leaving the horse I had in a street near the 
theatre, I went to the door whence I supposed 
La Felina would come. I had been there 
an hour when I saw a post-carriage approach, 
A few moments had elapsed when a woman, 
accompanied by a servant, left the theatre, and 
after looking anxiously around, to be sure that 
she was unobserved, entered the carriage. The 
valet got up behind, and the postillion, who 
had not left the saddle, whipped up his horses 
and left in a gallop. I mounted my horse and 
followed the carriage, keeping just two. hun- 
dred yards behind it. The carriage was driven 
towards Rome, and at every post-house the 
horses were changed, on which. occasions J 
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out of sight, and then resumed my pur- 
= Thus we travelled about fifteen leagues ; 
when, however, we reached the eighth post- 
house, the carriage spring became broken and 
the body was thrown into a ditch. I rushed 

towards it, opened the door, and, in a fainti 

condition, received the person it contained. 
bore her to the road, to give her air, threw 
aside her veil. I uttered a ery of rage and 
my. The woman in my arms was not La 
elina. The sound of my voice aroused the 
stranger’s attention, and she looked at me as if 
she were afraid. ‘Who are you? said she, 
tremb’ ‘What do you wish? ‘To save 
La Felina, whom I thought was here.’ ‘La 
Felina! You were in search of La Felina!’ 
‘Certainly.’ ‘And you are the horseman whom 
Giuseppe, the courier, told me at the last re- 
ee us, are you? ‘Certainly I am.’ 
woman examined her arms, etc., to see 
that she was not hurt, looked at me most iron- 
ically, and then bursting into laughter, said: 
‘Well, after all, the trick was well played.’ 
‘ What trick ” ‘The one La Felina has played 
on all her lovers, the most ardent of whom 
you are.’ I looked at the woman so earnestly, 
and sorrow seemed so deeply marked on my 
countenance, that I saw an expression of pity 
steal over her face. ‘Poor young man!’ sai 
she, ‘then you really loved her? ‘I did, and 
if I lose her I shall die.’ ‘Come, said she, 
you will not die. If all who have told me the 
same thing died, Naples would be like the cat- 
acombs of Rome. Come with me,’ she con- 
tinued, ‘to the post-house, for now I feel by 
the pain I suffer that my arm is out of place. 
There I will tell you all.’ I went with the 
woman to the post-house, when a few drops of 
cordial soon invigorated her. ‘ This is the ex- 
planation of what is a matter of so much sur- 
prise to you. Perhaps I should be silent ; but 
you seem to love La Felina so truly, and a 
oung man who really loves is so interesting 
that I will tell you all.’ The circumlocution of 
this woman almost run me mad! She finally 
said: ‘My mistress was afraid some of her 
lovers would follow her, and wishing to con- 
ceal the route she had gone, took the idea of 
substituting me for herself, and sent me to 
Rome, where she is to write me her destina- 
tion. You followed me instead of her. She 
was right, and had good reason to act as she 
did” ‘Then she has not yet left” asked I, 
thinking of a means to rejoin her. ‘She was 
to leave Naples,’ said the woman, ‘an hour 
after me, is, no doubt, now far from the 
city.’ ‘ And does she travel alone on these dan- 
gerous roads? said I. ‘Oh, no, she travels 
with him.’. ‘ With him! of whom, for heaven’s 
sake, do you speak? ‘Ah,’ said the woman, 
‘La Felina would never forgive me if I told 
you. He, too, might make me pay dearly for 
my indiscretion.’ I begged, I besought the wo- 
man to conceal nothing from me, and gave her 
all the money I had, promising to increase the 
sum tenfold. She yielded at last, and told me 
that La Felina had left Naples with her lover. 





Her lover! do you hear?” continued Taddeo, 
in a delirium of “and her lover is the 
minister of police, the Duke of Palma,” 

“More perfidious than the water!” said 
te ca contemptuously. “Poor Tad- 

eo r 

“Do not pity me,” said the latter, in a 
oxysm of terrible rage. “I was to be piti 
when I loved her, when a divinity pe my 
soul, when my love was ecstatic and endowed 
her with an innocence, which my reason told 
me she did not possess. I was fool enough to 
deceive myself. Now this woman to be sure 
is but a woman ; she is less than feminine, as 
the mistress of a rich and powerful noble, the 
Duke of Palmo. Love might have killed me, 
but contempt has stifled love.” 

His head fell on his chest, and he wept. He 
wept as man weeps for a departed ion, 
which has vivified his heart, but which yields 
to death, or worse still, another passion. 

“ My friend,” said Monte-Leone, “ your grief 
is cruel, but I suffer more intensely !” Monte- 
Leone told Taddeo what had 
Sorrento. 

The friends were again locked in the arms 
of each other, and mingled their tears—the 
one for the loss of an earthly passion, and the 


en place at 


said | other for a celestial affection, as Monte-Leone 


characterized the two sentiments when he read 
a letter of Rovero’s. Taddeo had appointed 
the following day for his return te Sorrento, 
and faithful to his promise he left Naples for 
the villa of his mother. The farewell of the 
two men was sad and touching, for a long 
time must elapse before they met again. 
Monte-Leone had resolved to leave Naples for 
some time. The proximity of Sorrento lacer- 
ated his heart, and to see her he loved the 
wife of another would to him be insupporta- 
ble. Taddeo was aware of the reasons why 
the Count had determined to travel, and had he 
no mother he would also have been anxious 
to leave the country. 

“'Taddeo,” said Monte-Leone to his friend, 
when the former was about to set out, “ I have 
a favor to ask of you on which I place an im- 
mense estimate, and for which I must be in- 
debted to your love. Here,” said he, present- 
ing the magnificent emerald wrought by Ben- 
venuto Cellini, “take this ring,and beg your 
sister to accept it. Tell her, as she offered me 
her friendship, I have a right to send a testi- 
monial to her of my devotion.” Then with a 
voice trembling with emotion, he added, “ Say 
this ring preserved my life. This will not add 
to its value in her eyes; but tell her in confi- 
dence the history of this ring, and some day,” 
said he, with a bitter smile, “it may be looked 
on as a curious relic.” 

“Not so, not so,” said Taddeo, kissing the 
ring. “To us it cannot but be a precious 
treasure.” 

Perhaps while he acted thus, Taddeo thought 
not only of his friend, but of the woman who 
had preserved him from death. 

Taddeo left. 
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‘Fifteen days after his reaching home, all 
Sorrento put on its holiday attire. The church 
of the town, splendidly decorated, the lighted 
torches, the people in their gala dresses, all an- 

that some remarkable event was about 
to take place in the village. The bells rung 
loud peals, and young girls dressed in white, 
with flowers in their hands, stood on the 
church portico. Certainly a great event was 
about to take place. e White Rose of 
Sorrento was about to be married to a French 
nobleman of high rank, Henri Marquis de 
Maulear. 
About noon there was a rumor among the 
crowd in front of the church that the bridal 
party were near. All hurried to meet them, 
and Aminta was seen leaning on her brother’s 
arm, while the Marquis escorted Signora Ro- 
vero. 

The appearance of the beautiful young girl, 
whiter than her veil, paler than the flowers 
which adorned her brow, produced a general 
sensation of admiration. Mingled with this, 
however, was a kind of sadness, when the 
melancholy on her brow was observed. The 
Marquis seemed also to be ill at ease, and to 
suffer under the influence of feelings which 
on such a day were strange indeed. ll care, 
all anxiety should be lost in the intoxication 
of love. Maulear had purchased his happi- 


ness by an error, and this oppressed him. Af- 
ter the noble decision of Aminta, and the pre- 
ference she had so heroically expressed at the 
time of his purposed duel with Monte-Leone, 


Maulear not dared to mention the letter 
of his father. He had simply told Signora 
Rovero, that he was master of his own actions, 
and sure of his father’s consent and approba- 
tion to the marriage he was about to contract. 
The Signora, who was credulous, was confi- 
dent that a brilliant match was secured for 
Aminta, and suffered herself to be easily per- 
suaded. Maulear, too, became daily more in- 
fatuated ; and, listening to passion alone, had 
informed his father, not that he was about to 
marry, but that when the letter reached him 
he would be married. Yet when he had sent 
the letter, and the time was come, all his fears 
were aroused, and he shuddered at the appre- 
hension of the consequences of what he was 
about to do. In this state of mind he went 
to the altar, and nothing but the beauty of his 
bride and the solemnity of the ceremony could 
efface the sombre clouds which obscured his 
brow. The priest blessed the pair, and a 
few minutes after the young Marquis of Mau- 
lear, with his beautiful Marquise, left the vil- 


Just when the venerable vill priest, in 
God’s name, placed Aminta’s hand in Henri’s, 
the terrible cry we have already heard twice 
echoed through the arches of the church, and 
a man was seen to rush towards the sea. The 
shout, though it filled the church, was uttered 
in the — and had not interrupted the ser- 
vice. enceforth Scorpione was never seen 
at Sorrento. 
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y hear province of Brie, in France, divided and 
subdivided since the Revolution of 1789, 

into departments, arondissements, and cantons, 
is filled with chateaux, which, in the reign of 
Louis XV., were inhabited by those gone. 
spangled marquises, those idle, godless abbés, 
and those obese financiers, whom the secret 
memoirs of Grimm and Bachaumont, and the 
letters of the Marquis de Lauraguais, have held 
up to such unsparing ridicule and contem 

his milky and cheese-producing Brie, this in- 
exhaustible Io, was, at the epoch of the regent 
Orleans and his deplorable successor, a literal 
cavern of pleasures, in the most impure 
tation of the term; every chateau which 
Black Band has not demolished is, as it were, a 
half-volume of memoirs in which may be read 
the entire history of the times. Here is the 
spot where formerly stood the chateau of Sam- 
uel Bernard, the prodigal, it is true, of an an- 
terior age, but worthy of the succeeding one; 
there is the pavilion of Bourei, another finan- 
cier, another Jupiter of all the Danaés of the 
Thé4tre Italien: on this side we see Vaux, the 
residence of that most princely of finance min- 
isters, whose suddenly acquired power and 
wealth, and as sudden downfall, may surely 
point a moral for all ministers present and to 
come; on that side we have the chateau of 
Law, the trigonometrical thief; and Brunoy, 
the residence of the see eccentric per- 
haps in the annals of French history: in a 
word, wherever the foot is placed, there arises 
a sort of lamentation of the eighteenth centu- 
oe celebrated century, whose limits we 

‘0 not pretend to cireumscribe as the astrono- 
mers would, but whose beginning may be dated 
from the decline of the reign of Louis XIV., 
its career closing with Barras, whose immodest 
chateau still displays at the present day its re- 
stored foundations on the soil upon which 
Vaux, Brunoy, and Voisenon, shone so fatally. 

It was in this last named little chateau that 
was born and educated the celebrated abbé, 
the friend of Voltaire, of Madame Favart, and 
of the Duc de la Valliére; and here it was, 
also, that in manhood its possessor would oc- 
casionally resort, eo not the least in the 
world a man who coul — rural enjoy- 
ments, for the pu of reposing from the 
fatigues of some of his epicurean pilgrimages 
to his friends at Paris or Montrouge, and which 
was his final sojourn when age and infirmities 
rendered it imperatively necessary for him to 
breathe the pure air of his native place, far 
away from the heating petits soupers of the 
capital, and the various other dearly cherished 
scenes of his earlier years. 

Claude Henri Fusée de Voisenon, Abbi of 
Jard, and Minister Plenipotentiary of the Prince- 
Bishop of Spire, was born at Voisenon on the 
8th of June, 1708. Biographers have, 
laid too much stress on the debility of consti- 
tution which he brought with him into the 
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world, inherited, they say, from his mother, an 
exceedingly delicate woman. Since the exam- 
ples of longevity given by Fontenelle and Vol- 
taire, of whom the first lived to the age of a 
hundred, and the second to upwards of four- 
score years, and yet both of whom came into 
the world with very doubtful chances of exist- 
ence, it is become a very hazardous task to de- 
termine, or even to foretell, ~— of days by 
the state of health at birth. They add, that 
an unhealthy nurse, aggravating the heredi 
weakness of the child, infused with her mil 
into his blood the germs of that asthma from 
which he suffered all his life, and of which he 
eventually died. These facts accepted—a del- 
icate mother, an unhealthy nurse, an asthma, 
and constant spittings of blood—it follows that, 
even with these serious disadvantages to con- 
tend with, a man may live and even enjoy life 
up to the age of sixty-eight. How many heal- 
thy men there are who would be content to 
attain this age! And if the Abbé de Voisenon 
did not exceed the bounds of an age of very 
fair proportions, we must bear in mind that, 
though even an invalid, he constantly trifled 
with his health with the imprudence of a man 
of vigorous constitution; eating beyond mea- 
sure, drinking freely, presiding at all the petits 
a a only in name—of the capital, 
passing the nights in running from salon to 
salon, and seldom retiring to rest before morn- 
ing: a worthy pupil of that Hercules of de- 
bauchery, Richelieu, his master and his execu- 
tioner. Terrified at the delicate appearance of 
his child, his father dared not send him to 
school, a _ him ee up — his own 
eye, with all the patience of an indulgent par- 
pin and the solicitude of a supeiaice Five 
years’ cares were sufficient to develop the in- 
tellectual capacities of a mind at once lively 
and clear, and marvellously fitted by nature to 
receive and retain the lessons of preceptors. 
At eleven years of age he addressed a rhyming 
epistle to Voltaire, who replied,— 

“ You love verses, and I predict that you will 
make charming ones. Come and see me, and 
be = 4 pupil.” 

If Voisenon justified the prediction, he scarce- 

surpassed the favorable sense which it in- 
eloses. Verbose, incorrect, poor in form, pale 
and washy as diluted Indian ink, his verses oc- 
easionally display witty touches, because every 
one was witty in the eighteenth century; but 
to class them with the works of the poets of 
his day as poetry is impossible—they merit only 
being considered in the light of lemonade made 
from Voltaire’s well-squeezed lemons. 

In many respects the prose of the eighteenth 
century, not being an art, but rather the re- 
source of unsuccessful poets, lent itself better 
than did the muse to the idle fantasies of the 
Abbé de Voisenon. His facetie, his histori- 
ettes, his Oriental tales, reunited later (at least 
in part) with the works of the Comte de Cay- 
lus, and with the libertine tales of Duclos and 
the younger Crébillon, = the facility with 
which he could imitate Voltaire, while his lu- 





cubrations must be considered as far inferior 
to the short tales of the latter author. For the 
most part too free, too indecent, in to 
show their faces beside some elabo se- 
rious fragments which form what are his 
works, the in the work we have 
named under the title of Recueil de ces 
sieurs; Aventures des Bals des Bois; Etren- 
nes de la St. Jean; Les Ecosseuses ; les CEufs 
de Péques,&c. We know, by the memoirs of 
the time, that a society of men of letters, form- 
ed by Mademoiselle Quinaut du Fréne, and 
composed of fourteen members chosen by her, 
had proposed to itself the high and difficult 
mission of supping well at stated intervals, and 
of being immensely witty and extravagantly 
gay. At the end of the half-year these effu- 
sions of wit and gayety were printed by the so- 
ciety at the mutual expense of its members, 
and given to the world under the title of Re- 
cueil de ces Messieurs.* Deprived of the illu- 
sive accompaniments of the lights, the spark- 
ling eyes, the tinkling glasses, and the indul- 
gent good-nature engendered by an excellent 

inner, good wines, and an ample dessert, these 
table libertinages, when read nearly a century 
afterwards, lose all their piquancy of flaver and 
become simply nauseous. The ings, and 
consequently the dinners, took place sometimes 
at the house of Mademoiselle Quinaut, some- 
times at that of the Comte de Caylus. 

Having conceived a disgust for the profes- 
sion of arms—for which he had been original- 
ly intended—in consequence of having fought 
with and wounded a young officer in a duel, 
he determined upon embracing the ecclesiasti- 
cal state; and shortly after taking orders was 
inducted by Cardinal Fleury to the royal abbe 
of Jard—an easy government, the seat of which 
was his own chateau of Voisenon. 

As soon as he was actually a dignitary of 
the Church, he turned his thoughts entirely to 
the stage! In compliance with the request of 
Mademoiselle Quinaut, the new Abbé of Jard 
wrote a series of dramatic pieces, among which 
may be cited, La Coquette fixte, Le Reveil de 
Thalie, Les Mariages assortis, and Le Jeune 
Grecque, little drawing-room comedies, which 
have not kept possession of the stage, and to 
which French literature knows not where to 
= a place at the present day, so far are they 

om offering a oe recommendable quality. 
The only style of composition in which the 
Abbé de Voisenon might have, perhape, dis- 

inguished himself, had he been seconded by 


this in talent of his there was something 
of the freedom and sparkle of the Italian ab- 
bés; and yet the Abbé de Voisenon enjoyed 
during his life-time a — degree of celebrity. 
Seeing the utter impossibility of justifying this 
celebrity by his works, we must presume that 
it proceeded chiefly from his amiable character, 
his pointed epigrammatical conversation, and 


an eae musician, was the operatic. 


* This was the celebrated society called the Académie de 
ces Messieurs ; it numbered among its members al! the 
more celebrated wits of the day. 
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in a great measure, also, from his brilliant po- 
sition in the world. And, after all, did cele- 
brity require other causes at a time when a 
man’s success was established, not by the pub- 
licity of the press, but from the wail dropped 
from his lips in the “ world,” and from the oc- 
casional enunciation of a sparkling bon mot 
quickly caught up and for a length of time re- 
2 ere we to protest against this spe- 
cies of illustraiion, as the French call it, we 
should be in the wrong; each epoch has its 
own ; since then times are altered: now-a-days, 
in France, a man obtains celebrity through the 
medium of the press, formerly it was by the 
salons. In general, the French Jittérateurs, es- 
ially the —— may be said to write 
tter now than they did then; but where, we 
should like to know, is there now to be found 
a young writer of thirty capable of creating 
and sustaining a conversation in a society con- 
sisting of upwards of a hundred distinguished 
persons? The lackeys of M. de Boufflers 
were, in all probability, more in their place in 
a salon than would be the most learned or witty 
writers of the present day. 

If the Abbé de Voisenon was not exactly an 
eagle as regards common sense and intellee- 
tual attainments, what are we to think of M. 
de Choiseul, who wished to appoint him min- 
ister of France at some foreign court? The 
Abbé de Voisenon a minister! that man whom 
M. de Lauraguais called a ha of fleas ! 
But if he became not minister of France, it was 
decreed by fate that he should be minister 
of somebody or other; he was too incapable 
to escape this honor. Some years after the 
failure of this ridiculous project of M. de Choi- 
seul, the Prince-bishop of Spire appointed him 
his minister plenipotentiary at the Court of 
France. His admission into the bosom of the 
French Academy was all that was now requir- 
ed to complete his happiness, and this honor 
was shortly afterwards conferred upon him, for 
he was duly elected to the chair vacated by the 
death of Crébillon. 

At the age of fifty-two, with the intention 
of getting rid of his asthma, his constant com- 
panion through life, he determined to try the 
effect of mineral waters upon his enfeebled con- 
stitution. His journey from Paris to Cauta- 
rets, and his sojourn in this head-quarters of 
bitumen and sulphur, as related by himself in 
his letters to his friends, may be considered as 
an historical portraiture of the method of tra- 
velling, as pursued by the grandees of the time, 
as well mi a the truest pages of the idle, 
epicurean, pleasure-loving, yet infirm, existence 
of the narrator. 

“We through Tours yesterday (writes he 
to his friend Favart, in his first letter, dated from 
Chatelherault the 8th day of June, —_ where 
Madaine la Duchesse de Choiseul received all the 
honors due to the gouvernante of the province: we 
entered by the Mall, which is lanted with trees as 
beautiful as those of the isian Boulevards, 
Here we found a mayor, who came to harangue 
the duchess. It happened that M. Sainfrais, du- 





cause at every blow the orator w 
to see what was the matter, after which he would 
oo. resume his discourse, while I was ready to 
urst with laughter the whole time. Two] 
further on we another rich scene; an ecclesi- 
astic stopped the carriage, and commenced a pom; 
ous harangue addre: to M. Poisonnier, ‘whom 
kept calling mon Prince. M. Poisonnier replied, 
that he was more than a prince, and that in fact 
the lives of all princes depended upon him, for he 
was a physician. ‘What! exclaimed the priest, 
‘you are not M. le Prince de Talmont ? ‘He has 
been dead these two years, replied the Duchesse 
de Choiseul. ‘But who, then, is in this jage P 
‘It is Madame la Duchesse de Choiseul,’ rephed 
some one. Forthwith, not a whit disconcerted, he 
commenced another harangue, in which he lauded 
to the skies the excellent education she had be- 
stowed on her son. ‘But I have no son, monsieur, 
replied the duchess quietly. ‘Ah! you have no 
son; I am very sorry for that;’ and so saying his 
reverence put his gue in his pocket, and 
walked off. 

“ Adieu, my worthy friend. We shall reach Bor- 
deaux on Thursday. I intend to feed well when 
I get there.” 

What an edifying picture of the state of the 
high and low clergy of France at this epoch is 
presented tous! ‘The Abbé de Voisenon roll- 
ing along in his carriage, indulging in the an- 
ticipatory delights of some good ‘ feeds’ when 
he shall get to Bordeaux ; and a hungry priest 
haranguing right and left the first comers who 
may present themselves, in order to obtain the 
wherewithal to procure a dinner. 

It is to Madame Favart that Voisenon writes 
from Bordeaux :— 

“We arrived here at ten o'clock yesterday eve- 
ning, and found Marshal de Richelieu, who had 
crossed the Garonne to meet the Duchesse de 
Choiseul This city is beautiful viewed at a dis- 
tance—all that appertains to the exterior is of the 
best; but what afflicts me most of all, is the sad 
fact that there are no sardines to be had on ac- 
count of the war. I was not aware that the sar- 
dines had taken part against ; however, I revenged 
myself u two ortolans, which I devoured for 
supper, along with a pdté of red partridges aux 
truffes, which, though made as long back as No- 
vember last—as Marshal de Richelieu assured me 
—was as fresh and as parfumé as if it had been 
made but the night before. 

If the reader should feel astonished that an 
asthmatical patient could eat partridges and 
truffles without being horribly ill, his astonish- 
ment will not be of long continuance. The 
following day Voisenon wrote to Favart :— 

“Oh, my dear friend, I have d a frightful 
night. I was obliged to smoke and take my 
kermés. I shall not be able to see any of the 
‘lions’ of the place. If I am three days following 
in this state after I get to Cauterets, you will have 
me back again with you by the end of the month.” 
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One would sw that after this gentle 
hint our abbé would be more prudent; not a 
bit of it. In the same letter he adds :— 


eating as many to- 
two ortolans. We leave to- 
ednesday we shall reach Cau- 


with m 


morrow, and on 


many 
fay, 

Ys 
terets, 

Thus, ill on the 11th in consequence of a 
monstrous supper taken on the 10th, we find 
him, for all that, on the following day devour- 
ing sardines by the half-dozen, and ortolans 
again! On the 18th he writes from Cauterets 
to his friend Favart :-— 

“I arrived yesterday in good health, but have 
slept badly, because the house in which I lodge is 
situated over a torrent, which makes a frightful 
noise. This country I can only compare to an icy 
horror, like the tragedy of Zerée.” 

Twelve days afterwards, Voisenon writes to 
Madame Favart :— 

“Madame de Choiseul’s uncle, who paid you so 
many compliments in the green-room, arrived yes- 
terday : he lodges in the same house with me. * 
* # * T introduced him this morning into one of 
the best houses in Cauterets—indeed the very best 
house—where, I must confess, I myself spend 
three parts of the entire day ; in a word, it is the 

-cook’s, This learned individual compounds 
admirable tartlets, as well as some little cakes of 
i lightness ; but above all, certain delicious 
ittle puffs com of cream and millet-flour, 
which he calls millassons. I stuff them all day 
. This makes the waters turn sour on my 
stomach, and myself turn very yellow; but I am 
tolerably well notwithstanding.” 

This gormandizing Abbé de Voisenon, ever 
hanging, as it were, between pdtés and his 
grave, becomes now a rather interesting sub- 
ject of study. We begin to speculate upon 
what it is that will finally carr 
asthma, or the confectionary he 

He writes to Favart :— 

“T bathe every morning, and during this o 
tion I bear a stri tip vesenane to's waite Gl: 
ped in sulphur. I keep my health, however, tol- 
erabl well, tho h still suffering from my as 
of which I fear I shall never be cured.” 

It would be a wonder if he should be cured, 
with his unfortunate table excesses, which 
would have killed half-a-dozen healthy men. 
In vain do we seek in his correspondence with 
Favart and his wife, a single thought uncon- 
nected with the pleasures of the stomach. We 
have read with what delight he sings the praises 
of a pastry-cook established at Cauterets, fa- 
mous for his millet-cakes and cream-puffs. His 
happiness did not step here :— 

“ A second -cook (he cries), upon my repu- 
tation, has pn i is a daily ‘rial of 
skill between the two artists; I eat and judge, 
and it is my stomach that pays the cost. go to 
the bath, and return to the oven. I shall come 
here again in the thrush season. We have red 
partridges, which are brought here from all parts ; 
they are delicious.” 


ily swallows. 


him off: his | 8t4¢es 





In short, he remained so long 
fectionary at Cauterets, where he 
solely to take care of himself, and to 
the strictest ity, that on eve of his 
departure he wrote sadly to Madame Favart: 


des-/ —‘I am just the same as when you saw me 


last: sometimes asthmatical, and always gor- 
mandizing. The sufferings which he 
enced during his sojourn at Baréges, us 
to his final return to Paris, are proofs of the 
deplorable effects of the mineral waters upon 
his health :— 

“Tam suffering dreadfully ; and am now, while 
I write, laboring under so violent an attack of 
asthma, that I cannot doubt but that the air of 
this country is as bad for me as that of Montrouge. 
If I am as bad to-morrow, I shall return to pass 
the week at Cauterets, and on Saturday go on to 
Pau, where I shall wait for the ladies who are to 


on Monday, on their way to Bayonne. 
Pimow T dial be in a miserable state during the 
journey.” 


Such were the benefits derived by the Abbé 
de Voisenon from his four months’ sojourn at 
the baths of Cauterets and Baréges. He re- 
turned to Voisenon infinitely worse than when 
he left it. On the eve of his departure for 
home, where, as he said some time afterwards, 
he wished ¢o be on the same floor with the tombs 
of his ancestors, he devoured a monstrous din- 
ner on the Baréges mountains. 

Finding that the mineral waters of the Py- 
renees had failed in reéstablishing his health— 
that is, if he ever had health—the Abbé de 
Voisenon abandoned physicians and their fruit- 
less prescriptions, to seek elsewhere remedies 
for the cure of his asthma, which became more 
and more troublesome as he began to get into 
years. As he was constantly speaking of his 
disease to everybody, and as everybody—at 
least all those who wished to get into his good 
—spoke of it to him, he learned one day 
that there existed in some garret of Paris a 
certain abbé deeply learned in all the mysteries 
of occult chemistry, an adept of the great Al- 
bert, the master of masters in empirical art. 
Like all sorcerers, and all savants of the 


thma, | eighteenth century, this abbé was represented 


as being in a state of frightful misery and des- 
titution. He who possessed the secrets of 
plants and minerals, of fire and light, of the 
generation of beings, had not the wherewithal 
to procure himself a decent souwlane, nor even 
a morsel of bread. ae by the efforts of 
his ic, he had reached a dizzy height on 
the paths of knowledge, it was, alas! a fact 
but too true, that he was unable to maintain 
himself more than a month in the same apart- 
ment—perhaps on account of his indifference 
to the interests of his landlords. For all that 
he was a marvellous being, inventing specifics 
for the cure of all diseases, and consequently 
of asthma among the rest. It was even whis- 
pered, but secretly and mysteriously, and with 
a sort of awe—for they were very supersti- 
tious, though very atheistical, in the eighteenth 
century—that all these specifics were com- 
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in one remedy, namely, the celebrated 

' or fluid gold. Now every 

r at least ought to know, that 

that is, gold in a cold and fluid 

ine, triumphs over every malady 
which the human frame is subject: it is 
perpetual youth, and would be no 

less than immortality had not Paracelsus, who, 
they say, also possessed the secret of potable 
unfortunately died at the age of thirty- 

or thirty-five: thus establishing a fatal 
argument against its virtues in this respect. 
But one thought now possessed Voisenon— 


—a desire almost impossible to be satisfied, 
for it was stated that this Prometheus repelled 

advances. Persecuted by the faculty, cen- 
sured by the ecclesiastical tribunal, maltreated 
by the police, who would not suffer anything 
in the shape of gold-making, he had, in his 
ga misanthropy, renounced all further 
thoughts of alleviating the pains of humanity 
at the cost of his repose and safety. Here 
was a terrible state of perplexity for our asth- 
matical abbé, who, for all that, did not lose 
courage, but set to work with all his might to 
discover the great physician. 

But where, or how, was he to discover a 
sorcerer in Paris? To whom could he decently 
address himself? T'o what professional class ? 
There are so many people in the world ready 
to ridicule even the most respectable things. 


Every time that Voisenon elbowed at the 
Tuileries, or in the Palais Royal, an individ- 
ual in a seedy cassock, he fancied that he had 


discovered his man. Forthwith he would 
enter into conversation with him, his heart 
fluttering with hope, until the moment came 
which would convince him that he had been 
deceived. Though for the moment cast into 
despair, he did not lose hope, but would the 
next day recommence his voyages of discovery 
in search of potable gold. One morning he 
had a sudden illumination :— Since the arch- 
bishop,” thought he, “has censured the con- 
duct of the abbé I have been so long in search 
of, the archbishop must know where he lodges.” 
Just as if sorcerers had lodgings! That ve 
day he repaired to the archbishop’s court. 
the reader wonders why our abbé did not give 
the clerks whom he interrogated the name of 
his mysterious priest, the answer is easy: it 
is simply because he did not know his name ; 
icians seldom make themselves known 
but by their works. This name, however, to 
his great and inexpressible joy, he was soon 
to learn. After some researches made in the 
register of the episcopal court, the clerk in- 
formed him that this abbé (a deplorable sub- 
ject by all accounts) was called Boiviel, and, 
at the period when the acts of censure were 
passed se him, lodged in the Rue de Ver- 
sailles, Faubourg Saint Marceau. Voisenon 
was there almost as soon as the words were 
out of the clerk’s mouth. 





Voisenon knocked at every kennel of this 
deplorable street ; not even a bark replied to 
the name of the Abbé Boiviel. At length, at 
a seventh floor above the mud, an old woman, 
who resided in a loft, to which access was ob- 
tained by means of a rope-ladder, informed 
him that the Abbé Boiviel had quitted the 
apartment about six months before, with the 
avowed intention of going to lodge at Menil- 
montant ; she added, that this delay gave fair 
grounds for supposing that he must necessarily 
have changed his quarters at least five or six 
times in the course of these six months. Di 

appointed, but not discou Voisenon de- 


; | scended from the dizzy height, reflecting upon 


the sad distress to which a man might be re- 
— possessing the secret of pota- 
le gold. 

tn almost incredible chance had so willed 
it, that the Abbé Boiviel had changed his 
abode but three times since his descent from 
the garret of the Rue de Versailles. From Men- 
ilmontant he had removed to Passy, and from 
Passy to La Chapelle, where he now resided. 

At length the two abbés met; but to what 
delicate manceuvres the seigneur of Voisenon 
was obliged to have recourse in accosting his 
ragged confrire, who was at that moment 
engaged in eating his breakfast off a chair. 
He had sense — to put off as long as 
possible the true subject of his visit; besides, 
what cared he for delays? He had found him 
at last, he wus face to face with the m 
rious, infallible physician, the successor of the 
great Albert. Boiviel was even more savage 
and morose than the Abbé de Voisenon had 
anticipated. He spoke of offering his services 
to the Missionary Society in order to get ap- 
pointed to preach the Gospel in Japan, al- 
though, to tell the truth, he did not believe 
over-much in Christianity. “And I do not 
believe in Japan,” might have perhaps replied 
the Abbé de Voisenon, had he been in a jok- 
ing humor; but the fact is, he was thunder- 
struck at the enunciation of such a project. 
It was too provoking, when he had at length 
found the Abbé Boiviel, to hear that the Abbé 
Boiviel was going to immolate himself in Japan. 

Inspired c circumstance, that tenth muse 
which is worth all the nine put together, Voi- 
senon said to Boiviel, that he was aware of all 
the persecutions whieh the clergy of Paris had 
made him endure for causes which he did not 
desire to know; he refrained also from enter- 
ing on the subject of fluid gold. Touched by 
the exhibition of so much constancy in misfor- 
tune, he had come, he said, to propose to the 
Abbé Boiviel to inhabit his chateau of Voise- 
non, where, in the calm and repose of a peace- 
ful existence, and with a mind freed from the 
harassing cares of the world, he would have 
leisure to meditate and write; that this pro- 
ceeding of his, though strange in appearance, 
was excusable, and to be judged with an in- 
dulgent eye; he, the Abbé de Voisenon, was 
happy, rich, powerful even. The Abbé Boi- 
viel would be quite at home at the chateau de 








and| course left him was to die. 


iteelf to be m 


ed at the chateau, the Abbé Boiviel 
conformed himself with a very good grace to 
the monachal existence led by its inmates. 
The good regimen of the house tended also 
to considerably soften the former asperities of 
his demeanor; he spoke no more of Japan, 
but neither did he speak of the potable gold, 
although Voisenon on several occasions en- 
deavored to obtain from him an explanation 
on this essential point. Whenever our asth- 
matical abbé would lead the conversation to- 
wards subjects relating to chemistry or alche- 
my, Boiviel would either avoid a direct reply 
or else fall into a state of profound taciturn- 
ity ; and yet all his debts had been paid, in- 
cluding the various outstanding accounts due 
to his numerous landlords, and his dinners at 
the Croix de Lorraine—that memorable tav- 
ern, where all the abbés who received fifteen 
sous for every mass said at St. Sulpice were 
accustomed to feed daily. Several cassocks 
had also been purchased for him, several pairs 
of stockings, and many shirts. 

After a three months’ residence at the cha- 
teau he had become fat, fresh, and rosy, such 
as he had never before been at any previous 
epoch of his life. Emboldened by the friend- 
ship he had shown to his guest, Voisenon 
ventured one day to say to the Abbé Boiviel, 
that, oe org and atheistical as they falsel 
imagined him to be in the world, he po 
nevertheless, an absolute faith in alchemy; 
he denied neither the philosopher’s stone, nor 
the universal nor even the potable 
gold. Now aid he, or did he not, believe in 
sare gold? This was a home-thrust. 

iviel could no longer recoil; he did believe 
in it; but according to his idea the audacious 
chemist committed a great sin in composing 
it: it was, so to s , as though attackin, 
the decrees of creation to change into liqui 
what had been ordained a metal. A sorcerer 
troubled with religious scruples appeared a 
strange spectacle to the Abbé de Voisenon, 
and one, too, that rather embarrassed him. 
He did not, however, entirely renounce his 
conquest of the potable gold ; he waited three 
months longer, and during these three months 
fresh favors were lavished on Boiviel, who 
habituated himself to these proceedings with 
praiseworthy resignation. 

Treated as a friend, called also by that title, 
Boiviel justified the Abbé de Voisenon in say- 
ing to him one day, that he had no longer a 
hope in any remedy whatsoever, save the 





table gold, for the cure of © 
ithout the specific, as much above 
remedies as the sun is above only 
was 
moved, his iron resolves were shaken, and his 
ualms of conscience ceded to the voice of 
iendship. He warned his friend, however, 
that in order to compose a little fluid 
much solid fold would be required. The 
essay would cost ten thousand livres at the 
very least. Voisenon, who would have given 


hanking heartily his future libe- 
rator, who, on the ilowinn: dur commenced 
the great work. What sage Cceliberation did 
he bring to the task! and how slowly did the 
work proceed! Day followed day, month fol- 
lowed month, but as yet no gold, except that 
which the Abbé de Voisenon himself contrib- 
uted in pieces of twenty-four livres each. The 
day at length arrived in which, the ten thou- 
sand livres being exhausted, Boiviel informed 
his patient that the fluid gold was in flasks, 
and would be ready for use in a month. 

It was during this month that the alchemist 
Boiviel took leave of the Abb” de Voisenon, 
on the pretext of going to see his old father, 
who resided in Flanders. Before two months 
were out he would return to the chateau, in 
order to observe the beneficial effects of the 
liquified metal. Warmly embraced by his 
friend, overwhelmed with presents, solicited 
to return as speedily as possible, Boiviel quit- 
ted the Chateau de Voisenon, where he had 
lived for nearly a year, and in what manner 
we have seen. 

After the time allowed by Boiviel for the 
fluid gold to be fit for use had elapsed, the 
Abbé de Voisenon be his course of the 
medicine. He emptied the first, the second, 
and the third flask, awaiting the result with 
exemplary patience ; but an asthma is not to 

cured in a week, especially an asthma of 
forty years’ standing. 

Boiviel had not yet returned; he had now 
been four months in Flanders; to these four 
months succeeded another four, but no Boi- 
viel; the year revolved, the flasks diminished, 
but still no Boiviel. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the 
Abbé Boiviel never reappeared, and that he 
was nothing better than a charlatan and a 
thief. But the singular part of the matter is, 
that. the Abbé de Voisenon found his asthma 
considerably relieved after a course of the 
fluid gold composed by Boiviel ; and his sole 
regret at the end of hia days was, not having 
foreseen the death, or disappearance--a mat- 
ter quite as disastrous—of his alchemist, who 
could have furnished him with the means of 
compounding the elixir for himself as it might 
be wanted. 

In order to show himself superior to the as- 
saults of his enemy, our Abbé would cften 
endeavor to persuade himself that he was 
every whit as active as he had formerly been; 
more active even than he had been in his 
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vo On these occasions he would jump up 
his easy-chair, where he had been sitti 
under an attack of the asthma; he 

would cast his pillows on one side, his night- 
eap on the other, would pitch his slippers to 
the other end of the room, and call loudly for 
jhis domestics. In one of these deceitful tri- 
umphs of his will over his feeble constitution, 
he one cold winter's morning for his va- 
let de chambre. 
“ My thick cloth trousers!” cried he, “ my 
thick cloth trousers !” 

“ Why, Monsieur l’Abbé,” timidly objected 
his faithful servitor, “ what can you be think- 
ing of? you were very bad yesterday eve- 


* That’s very probable; I have nothing to 
do with what 1 was yesterday evening. My 
thick cloth trousers, I tell you— now, my 
furred waistcoat! Come, look sharp !” 


“ But, Monsieur lAbbé, why quit your 
warm room, your snug arm-chair? You are 
” . 


e. 

“Pale, am I! that’s better than ever, for I 
have been as yellow as a quince all my life! 
Good, I have my trousers and waistcoat ; 
fetch me my redingote !” 

“Your redingote! that you only put on 
when you are going out ?” 

“And it is — because I am going 
out that I ask for it. You ar; o today Mies 
true stage valet. Why should I not put on 
my redingote? Are you afraid of it becoming 
shabby? Do you wish to steal it from me 
while it is new ?” 

“TI am afraid that you will increase your 
cough if you don’t keep the house to-day. It 
is — cold this morning.” 

“Very cold, is it, eh? so much the better. 
I like cold weather.” 

“Tt snows even very much, Monsieur 
PAbbé.” 

“In that case, my large Polish boots.” 

“Your large Polish boots! And for what 

se 2” 

“Not to write a poem in, probably; for if 
Boileau very sensibly remarked, that in order 
to write a good poem time and taste were ne- 

, he did not add that boots were indis- 

— le. Once for all, I want my Polish 

ts to go out shooting in. Is not that plain 
eno Monsieur Mascarille ?” 

“ Cough shooting, Monsieur Abbé ?” 

“* Maraud! wolf-shooting—in the wood. 
Come, quick, my boots, and no chattering.” 

“Here are your boots, Monsieur l’Abbe. 
iy am have no thought for your health.” 

“ Have you a design upon my boots, also ? 
Be so good, most discursive valet, as to fetch 
me my deer-skin — my hat, and gun.” 

The Abbé de Voisenon was soon equipped 
with the aid of his valet, who, during the op- 
= of dressing, never ceased repeating to 


“It is fearfully cold this morning. Dogs 
have been found frozen to death in their ken- 
nels, fish dead in the fish-ponds, cattle dead in 





the stables, birds dead on the trees, and even 
wolves dead in the forest.” 

“My good friend,” replied the Abbé de 
Voisenon, “you have said too much; your 
story of the wolves prevents me believing the 
rest: upon this J start. Now listen to me. 
On my return from shooting I expect to find 
my poultices ready, my asses-milk properly 
warmed, and my itsanes mixed; give 
tions about all this in the kitchen.” 

“ Yes, Monsieur Abbé. He’ll never re- 
turn, that’s certain,” murmured the valet, as 
he packed up his master in his great-coat, 
and drew his fur cap well down over his 


ears. 

Followed by three of his dogs, our abbé 
started on his shooting excursion. At the 
very first step he took on leaving the court- 

ard, he fell; but he was up in an instant, and 
caked speedily along. It must have been 
a strange spectacle to see this old man, as 
black as a mute at a funeral, with his black 
gloves, black boots, black coat, all black in 
short, tripping gayly along over the snow 
with three dogs at his heels, sometimes whis- 
tling and shouting aloud, sometimes cracking 
his pocket-whip, and occasionally pointing 
his fowling-piece in the direction of a flight 
of crows. 

He had passed through the village of Voi- 
senon, and just gained the open country, 
when he was stopped at the entrance of a lane 
of small cottages by a young girl, who, the in- 
stant she perceived him, cried out, 

“ Ah, monseigneur” (for many people styled 
him monseigneur), “it is surely Providence 
that has sent you to us!” 

“ What is the matter ?” inquired the abbé. 

“ Our grandfather is dying, and he is unwil- 
ling to die without confession.” 

“But I have nothing to do with that, my 
child; that is the priest’s business.” 

“ But are you not a priest, monseigneur ?” 

“ Almost,” replied our abbé, rather taken 
aback by this home-thrust, and in a very bad 
humor besides at the interruption, “almost; 
but address yourself in preference to the prior 
of the convent. Run to the chateau, ring at 
the convent-gate ; ring loudly, and reserve me 
for a better occasion. 

“ Monseigneur,” repeated the girl, “our 
grandfather has not time to wait; he is dy- 
ing—you must come.” 

“I tell you,” replied the abbé, confused 
within himself at his refusal, “I cannot go. I 
am, as you see, out shooting: the thing is ut- 
terly impossible.” 

ith these words he sought to pursue his 
way ; but the young girl, who could not com- 
prehend the bad arguments made use of by the 
abbé, clung obstinately to his coat skirts, and 
compelled him to turn round. Aroused by the 
noise of this altercation, a few of the male pop- 
ulation appeared on the thresholds of their 
doors, others at their windows; and as a vil- 
lage resembles a bundle of dry hay, which a 
spark will set in a blaze, the wives joined their 
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husbands, the children their mothers, and soon |. 


the entire population flocked into the street to 
see what was the matter. 

The Abbé du Jard, seigneur of Voisenon, 
king of the country, felt deeply humiliated 
amid the crowd which surrounded him, and 

which had already begun to murmur at this 

refusal, as irreligious as it was inhuman. 

But our poor abbé was not mhuman. The 
fact was, he had completely forgotten the for- 
mula used on such occasions; and if the truth 
must be told, as he was careless and indiffer- 
ent in religious matters, rather than hypocriti- 
eal, his conscience reproached him for going 
to absolve or condemn a fellow-creature when 
he inwardly felt how utterly unworthy he was 
himself of judging others at the tribunal of the 
confessional. 

Necessity, however, prevailed over his just 
scruples; which scruples, however, be it said, 
could not be made use of as excuses to his 

, vassals: so, with downcast eyes and his revers- 
ed fowling-piece under his arm, he permitted 
himself to be led to the cottage where lay the 
old man, who was unwilling to render his last 

igh without having made the official avowal 
of his sins. 

The villagers knelt in a circle before the 
door, whilst the abbé seated himself by the 
side of the dying man, in order the better to 
receive his confession. 

Since the unlucky moment in which the 
Abbé de Voisenon had been balked of his 
morning’s sport, he had lost—for he had at 
times his intervals of superstitious terror—the 

ud determination he had formed of not be- 
ieving himself ill on that day. But then, what 
signs of evil augury had greeted him! He had 
tripped and fallen on leaving home; he had 
seen flocks of crows; a weeping girl had drag- 
ged him to the bedside of a terrified sinner— 
even now they were a prayers for 
the dying around him. The Abbé de Voisenon 
was overcome; his former temerity oozed pal- 
pably away, he felt sick at heart, his ears tin- 
gled, his asthma groaned within his chest. 

“J am ill,” thought he. “I was in the wrong 
to come out; why did I not take my old ser- 
vant’s advice, and remain at home ?” 

Finally he lent an ear to the old man’s con- 
fession. 

“You were born the same day as myself!’ 
exclaimed the abbé, at the patient’s first confi- 
dential communication; “you were born the 
same day as myself!” 

The old man continued, and here a new ter- 
ror arose for our abbé. 

“You have never heard mass to the end! 
And I,” thought he, “have never heard even 
the beginning for these last thirty years !” 

The penitent continued :— 

“T have committed, monseigneur, the great 
sin that you know.” 

“The t sin that I know! I know so 

many,” thought the abbé. ‘“ What sin, my 

friend ?” 


« Yes, the great sin—although married—” 





“Ah! I understand!” Then, sotio voce, “My 
great sin, although a priest.” 

A deplorable fatality, if it was a fatality, had 
so willed it that the vassal should have fallen 
into the same snares as had his lord, who was 
now called to judge him at his last hour. 

When the confession was ended, the Abbé 
de Voisenon consulted his own heart with in- 
ward terror, and after some hesitation he re- 
mitted his penitent’s sins, inwardly avowing to 
himself that the dying man ought, at least, out 
of gratitude, to render him the same service. 

e ceremony over, the abbé rose to depart; 
but his limbs failed him, and they were actu- 
ally obliged to carry him home, where he ar- 
rived in a state of prostration that seriously 
alarmed his household. During the remainder 
of that day he spoke to no one; wrapped up 
in the silence of his own melancholy thoughts, 
he — his lips only to cough. The night 
was bad; icy shiverings passed over his frame : 
the image of this man, of the same age, and 
burdened with the same sins as he himself had 
committed, would not leave his memory. By 
daylight his trouble of mind and body was at 
its height; he desired his valet to summon his 
physician and the prior of the convent. “And 
immediately,” added he, “ immediately.” 

Comprehending better this time the wishes 
of his master, the domestic hastened to arouse 
the prior, whose convent almost adjoined the 
chateau, and the physician, who had apartments 
in the chateau itself. This physician was a 
young man, chosen by the celebrated Tronchin 
from among his cleverest pupils at the express 
desire of the Abbé de Voisenon. 

Seriously alarmed at the danger of the abbé, 
both prior and physician hastened to obey the 
summons. M. de Voisenon was so ill last 
night. Should they arrive in time? So equal 
and so prompt was their zeal that both reach- 
ed the abbé’s bedroom door together. But 
when they opened it, what was their astonish- 
ment to find that the bird had flown; our abbé 
had got over his little fright, and had gone out 
shooting again. 

The end of that fatal eighteenth century was 
now approaching; undermined by years and 
debauchery, it was now like a ruined spend- 
thrift moving away from the calendar of the 
world in rags; it was hideously old, but its 
years inspired not respect. Old king, old min- 
isters, old generals—if indeed there were gen- 
erals,—old courtiers, old mistresses, old poets, 
old musicians, old opera dancers, broken down 
with ennui, pleasure, and idleness—toothless, 
faded, rem 9 and wrinkled—were descending 
slowly to the tomb. Louis XV. formed one 
of the funeral procession ; he was taken to St. 
Denis between two lines of cabarets filled with 
drunken revellers, madly rejoicing at being rid 
of this plague, which another plague had car- 
ried off to the grave. Crébillon was dead; the 
son of the great Racine, honored by the fa- 


mous title of Member of the Academy of In- 
scriptions and Belles Lettres, was taken off 
by a malignant fever, and obtained from the 








te 








grateful publicity of the day the following ne- 
Selagiea eulogium, as brief as it was elo- 
“M. Racine, last of the name, died yes- 
of a omy FF fever; as a man of let- 
ters he was long dead, ne eo stupefied 
levotion.” ( 


worthy compéres, the composer Rameau 
eried furiously to his confessor, whose lugu- 
brious note while intoning the service at hi 
bedside offended the delicacy of his ear, ‘What 
the devil are you muttering there, Monsieur le 
Curé? you are horribly out of tune!” And 
thereupon Master Rameau expired of a putrid 
fever. And what think you, worthy reader, 
occupied the public the day ae the death 
of the most celebrated musician in Europe, the 
king of the French school? Why, nothing less 
than this wonderful piece of news: “ Mademoi- 
selle Miré, of the Opera, more celebrated as a 
courtesan than as a danseuse, has interred her 
lover; on his tomb are engraven these words: 

Mr Re La Mr La.” 

A touching funeral oration, truly, for poor Ra- 
meau! Panard, the father of the French vau- 
deville, died some days after Rameau; and the 
Parisian public, with its national tenderness of 
heart, merely remarked, that “the words could 
not be separated from the accompaniment.” 

You see, reader, how the ranks were thin- 
ning, how all these old candles were expiring 
in 4 sockets, how the ball was approaching 
its end. 

“Piron died yesterday,” writes a journalist ; 
and he adds, “ They say he received the curé 
of St. Roche very badly.” What an admira- 
ble piece of buffoonery! these curés going in 
turn to shrive the writers of the eighteenth 
century, and having flung at their heads epi- 
grams composed for the occasion, perhaps, ten 
years before. 

Louis XV. died soon after Piron. A few 
hours before his death he said to Cardinal de 
la Roche-Aymon: “ Although the king is an- 
swerable to God alone for his conduct, you 
can say that he is sorry for having caused any 
seandal to his subjects, and that from hence- 
forth he desires to live but for the support of 
faith and religion, and for the happiness of his 
people !” 

Like Rameau, Piron, Helvetius, and Pompa- 
dour, this good little king Louis XV. must have 
his bon mot; he was sorry for having caused 
any scandal to his subjects, and at his last mo- 
ment of existence would live from henceforth 
for the sole happiness of his people! Can 
any thing be finer than this?” 

inally came the Abbé de Voisenon’s turn. 
Witty to his last hour, when they brought 
home the leaden coffin, the exact form and di- 





mensions of which he had himself ar 
and ordered beforehand, he said to one of 
sor There i great-coat, how, that 
« is a any how, ou 
will not be to steal from ma.” ? 
He died on the 22d of November, 1775, aged 


. | sixty-eight. 





From the London Times. 
IRELAND IN THE LAST AGE. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF CURRAN. 
= the work of Mr. Charles Phillips were a 
description of the Roman bar in the time 

of Hadrian, it would scarcely be more com- 
pletely than at present the picture of a time 
and system entirely passed away; yet he pro- 
fesses to give us—and performs his promise— 
a somewhat gossipping and very amusing de- 
scription of the Irish bar, and the great men be- 
longing to it, very little more than half a cen- 
tury since. But we travel and change quickly 
in these days of steam and railroads; even 
Time himself appears now to have attached 
his — carriage to a locomotive, and in 
the space of one man’s life performs a journey 
that in staid and ancient days would have oc- 
cupied the years of many generations, and, as 
if in illustration of the fleeting nature of men 
and things and systems at this time, here we 
find a cp ma FF (at this moment — 
past the prime of life) giving us portraits, 
relating anecdotes of men with whom he, in 
his youth, lived in intimate and professional 
relations, but who seem now as oboaletale to 
belong to a bygone order of things, as if they 
had wrangled before the Dikasts of Athens, or 

leaded before the Pretor at Rome. Mr. Phil- 
ips seems to feel this, and, as the gay days of 
his sanguine youth flit by his memory, the re- 
trospect brings, as it will ever bring, melan- 
choly, and even sadness, with it. Yielding him- 
self up to the dominion of feeling, in place of 
keeping his reason predominant, he mourns 
over the past, as if, in comparison with the 
present, it were greatly more worthy. For- 
getting that there is a change also in himself; 
that the capacity for enjoyment is largely di- 
minished; that hope has been fulfilled, or is 
for ever frustrate; he tests the present by his 
own emotions, instead of weighing with philo- 
sophic indifference the relative merits of the 
system that he describes, and of that in which 
he lives. We are told— 

“Tis distance lends enchantment to the view ;” 
but, when age comes upon us, we must turn 
and look back, if we desire to enjoy this pleas- 
ing hallucination. 
ut in what is the present of Ireland so dif- 

ferent from the past, in which our fathers lived? 
And what do these repinings mean? What is 
the charm that has for ever faded? The an- 
swer to this question, if complete, would occu- 
py 2 volume, for the composition of which that 
of Mr. Phillips might well serve in the charac- 
ter of une = historique, abounding, as it does, 
in apt and instructive illustration, and giving, 
by its aggregation of anecdotes and descrip- 
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tions, a somewhat confused but still interest- 


and lively picture of a very curious and 
sng i There lies, indeed, at the bot- 
tom 0: this inquiry a question with which the 
practical statesman has now little reason to 
trouble himself, but which, nevertheless, to the 
speculative philosopher, cannot fail to be a sub- 
ject of never-failing interest. 


of mankind, steadily tend to one gréat political 
result, viz., the a uniting and knit- 
ting together of much larger numbers of men 
into one and the same community, and sub- 
jecting them to one and the same Government, 
and Government one of law and not of 
force, than was ever known or possible during 
the early days of man’s history. This result, 
as e peace of the world and all the 
material comforts of life, is highly favorable. 
Whether the same can be said of the mental 
vigor and moral excellence of the human race 
is a question upon which men may speculate, 
but which time alone can satisfactorily answer. 

The small, contentious, and active commu- 
nities of Greece ; the little, ill-governed, yet 
vigorous Republics of modern Italy, stand out 
in the history of mankind bright and illustrious 
beyond all hope of comparison; and, from the 
wondrous intellects that appeared among them, 
they have proved to all succeeding times a nev- 
er-failing subject of admiration, envy, and des- 
pair. Just in proportion to our own_advance- 
ment in art, literature, and science, is the inten- 
sity of our astonishment, of our envy, and of 
our despondency. We endeavor to compete 
with, but can never equal them; we imitate, 
but, like all imitators, we are condemned to 
mediocrity ; it is only when we attempt to ex- 
plore some new and untrod region of art or 
science that we can pretend to the dignity even 
of comparison. And these regions are rare in- 


But, if we compare our own social condition 
with that of the Greeks or the Italians—if we 
look into their houses, their cities, and their 
fields,—if we acquire an accurate and vivid con- 
ception of the insecurity of life, of property, 
and of peace among them,—and if we measure 
the happiness of life by the comforts of every 
day existence, then, indeed, the superiority be- 
longs to ourselves; and we may be led to ask, 
whether the advantages of both conditions of 
political and social existence may not be unit- 
ed; and to that end seek to learn what it was 
that ye ga out into such vigorous relief the 
wonderful mental activity of the two periods, 
which form such peculiar and hitherto une- 
qualled epocha in the history of mankind. We 
shall find, if we pursue this inquiry into other 
times and among other people, that there was 
one circumstance, among many others indeed, 
of peculiar weight and importance, which then 
exercised and has never failed to exercise, 
wheresoever it has existed, a vast influence 
upon the mental and moral character of the 








ple—we mean a feeling of intense nation- 
ality. This feeling is not all that is required; 
wi Sub wo gpedt celginlly st Sere ae 
ple is probable, and where it has been ly 
manifest, it has generally led to great 
and much mental activity. The character of 
this manifestation will, indeed, greatly depend 
upon the natural character of the people—upon 
the peculiar state of their civilization, and 
their political condition. If these be all favor- 
able, the spirit of nationality is divine, and 
manifest in great and ennobling deeds and 
thoughts; but, if adverse, then the spirit will 
be destructive, and vice will be quickened into 
fatal activity. 

In Ire at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, a remarkable series of events cherished, 
if it did not indeed produce, this sentiment of 
a separate nationality and independence. Con- 
querors and conquered, in spite of social and 
religious distinctions, had long since coalesced 
into one people; and the successful revolt of 
our American colonies, induced the people of 
Ireland to demand for themselves freedom and 
independence also. With arms in their hands 
the Volunteers wrung from England an inde- 
pendent Parliament in 1782; and in the = 
teen years which followed, all that is ] 

t in the history of Ireland, is compri 

he Volunteers, indeed, obtained independ- 
ence, but that was all. The constitution of 
the Irish was, as before, narrow and mischie- 
vous, oppressive and corrupt; but it was Irish, 
and independent of the Parliament of England. 
And the struggles of an independent people, 
catnestion, Gp their own efforts, to reform 
their own institutions, led to the rising of that 
brilliant galaxy of statesmen, orators, wits, and 
lawyers, to which Irishmen of the present day, 
almost without exception, refer with grief and 
despondency, not unmixed with indignation, 
when wishing to make the world appreciate the 
evils their country has suffered in consequence 
of its union with England. But, ae ae 
great spirit of freedom was awakened in evil 
times. Great, vigorous, and almost glorious was 
this wonderful manifestation of its power; but 
a the horrible corruption and vice of 


the period bore all before it, and extinguished 
every chance of benefit from the acquisition of 
independence. Great men ap but they 


were powerless. Of the remarkable period in 
which they lived, however, every memorial is 
of interest. With the society of which the 
formed a part, so different from our own—wi 
the character and manners of the men them- 
selves, their history, their good sayings and 
wild deeds, every student of history wishes to 
become acquainted, and seizes with avidity 
upon every piece of evidence from which au- 
thentic information respecting them may be 
gathered—and, as a portion of this evidenee, the 
work of Mr. Phillips deserves consideration. 
Among the most remarkable of the many 
distinguished characters of this stirring period 
was John Philpot Curran,—among Irish advo- 
cates, as was Erskine among those of England, 
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facile pri . With him, when on the bench 
as Master of the Rolls in Ireland, Mr. Phillips, 
himself then a junior at the Irish bar, became 
pe Acquaintance became intimacy, 
ad intimacy led to friendship, which lasted 
without interruption to the day of Curran’s 
death. Admiration and affection induced Mr. 
Phillips to gather together memorials of his 
deceased friend, round whose portrait he has 
grouped sketches of many of his celebrated 
cotemporaries. He says in his preface— 
“My object has been, touching as lightly as 
sible x ths politics of the time, ri manly 
sketches of the characters as they ap- 
peared upon the scene to me. Many of them were 
my acquaint some of them my intimates ; 
and the aim throughout has been a verisimilitude 
yok Viggen ap? die short, to make the reader 
as iar with the originals as I was myself.” 
And a more curious collection of likenesses 
was never crowded into one canvas. The 
all, indeed, have a strong family resemblance, 
but certainly they are like nothing else in na- 
ture; and to us, living in grave, and possibly 
dull and prosaic England—and in this our mat- 
ter of fact and decorous age—the doings of the 
society which they have made illustrious, ap- 
ang more like a mad saturnalia than the so- 
and commonplace procedure of rational 
men. The whole people—every class, pro- 
fession, and ip po may to consider life 
but a species of delirious dance, and a wild and 
frantic excitement the one sole pleasure. Re- 
pose, thoughtfulness, and calm, they must have 
considered a on ag death. Every emotion 
was sought for in its extreme, and a rapid va- 
riation from merriment to misery, from impas- 
sioned love to violent hate, was the ordinary 
ye such an existence any thing could be 
ed ordinary)—the common and ordinary 
condition of life. Laughter, that was ever on 
the brink of tears—a wild joy, that might in 
an instant be followed by hopeless despond- 
ency—alternations from sanguine and eager 
hope to blank and apparently crushing despair, 
—such was Irish life, in which every one ap- 
peared to be acting a part, and striving to ap- 
pear original by means of a strained and labo- 
rious affectation. Steady, continued, and ra- 
tional industry, was either unknown or despis- 
ed; economy was looked upon as meanness— 
thrift was called avarice—and the paying a just 
debt, except upon compulsion, was deemed con- 
duct wholly unworthy of a gentleman. Take 
the account Mr. Phillips himself gives. He 
speaks of the Irish squire ; but the Trish squire 
was the raw material out of which so-called 
Irish gentlemen were made. “The Irish squire 
of half a century ago scorned not to be in debt; 
it would be beneath his dignity to live within 
his income ; and next to not incurring a debt, 
the greatest degradation would have been vol- 
untarily to pay one.” And yet was there great 
pretension to honor, but a man of honor of 
those days would in our time be considered a 
ruffian certainly, and probably a blackleg or a 
swindler. “It was a favorite boast of his (the 








first Lord Norbury) that he began life with 
2 Fe and a pair of hair-trigger Is.” 
“ They served his purpose well... . . he luck 
of the hair-tri triumphed, and Toler not 
only became Justice, but the founder of 
two peerages, and the testator of an enormous 
fortune. After his promotion, the code of 
honor became, as it were, ager on that of 
the Common Pleas; the noble chief not un- 
a announcing that he considered him- 
self a judge only while he wore his robes.” 
The sort of law dispensed by this fire-eating 
judge — be easily conceived even without 
the aid of such an anecdote as the following: 
“A nonsuit was never heard of in his time. 
Til-natured people said it was to draw suitors 
to his court. Toler’s reason for it was that he 
was too constitutional to interfere with a jury. 
Be that as it may, a nonsuit was a nonentity. 
‘I hope, my Lord, said counsel in a case actu- 


Y | ally commanding one, ‘ your Lordship will, for 


once, have the courage to nonsuit” In a mo- 
ment the hair-triggers were uppermost. ‘Cour- 
age! I tell you what, Mr. Wallace, there are 
two sorts of courage—courage to shoot, and 
co to nonshoot—and I have both; but 
nonshoot now I certainly will not; and ar, 
ment is only a waste of time. “I remember 
well,” says Mr. Phillips, when speaking of ano- 
ther judge, Mr. Justice Fletcher, “at the Sli 
summer assizes for 1812, being counsel in the 
case of ‘The King v. Fenton,’ for the murder 
of Major Hillas in a duel, when old Ju 
Fletcher thus capped his summing up to the 
jury : ‘Gentlemen, it’s my business to lay down 
the law to you, and I will. The law says, the 
killing a man in a duel is murder, and I am 
bound to tell you it is murder; therefore, in 
the discharge of my duty, I tell you so; but I 
tell you at the same time, a fairer duel than 
thie E never heard of in the whole coorse of my 
life” It is scarcely necessary to add that there 
was an immediate acquittal.” By way of giv- 
ing some idea of the character of society then, 
the following enumeration is supplied by the 
memory of Mr. Phillips :— 

“Lord Clare, afterwards Lord Chancellor, fought 
Curran, afterwards Master of the Rolls. So much 
for equity; but common law also sustained its re- 
putation. Clonmel, afterwards Chief Justice, fought 
two Lords and two Commoners,—to show his im- 

iality, no doubt. M afterwards Baron, 
ought his own brother-in-law, and two others. 
Toler, afterwards Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, fought three persons, one of whom was 
Fitzgerald, even in Ireland the ‘fire-eater, par ez- 
cellence. Patterson, also afterwards Chief Justice 
of the same court, fought three country gentlemen, 
one of them with another with swords, and 
wounded them all Co , Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, fought Mr. Grattan. The Provost of Dub- 
lin University, a Privy Councillor, fought Mr. Doyle, 
a Master in Chancery, and several others. 
brother, collector of Customs, fought Lord Mount 
morris. Harry Deane Grady, counsel to the Re- 
venue, fought several duels; and ‘all hits, adds 

i with unction. ‘Curran fought four 4 
sons, one of whom was Egan, Chairman of 
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«mainham ; afterwards his friend, with Lord Buck- 
inghamshire. A duel in these days was often a 
prelude to inti "i 


In spite, nevertheless, of this rude, nay, al- 


most wild condition of society,—in spite of a | The 


most fantastic affectation attending nearly every 
act and thought and word,—yet were Curran 
and his cotemporaries men of great and vi 
rous ability. Grattan, Curran, and Flood, de. 
serve indeed to take rank among the pop pag 
class of their own age,—among the men of ge- 
nius of every age and country. If we speak 
of them as orators, and wish to judge of their 
excellence with relation to the great orators of 
our own country, we must bear in mind the 
character of the society in which they lived, 
and of the assemblies they addressed. It would 
be unjust to try them by the rules of our fas- 
tidious taste and undemonstrative manners. 
They addressed Irishmen, and Irishmen just 
when most excited, and indulging in all the 
wild sallies of a ~~. 9 and ae ac- 
quired independence. 4 to us would ap- 
pear offensive rant and disgusting affectation, 
would, in the Irish House of Commons, have 
been but the usual manifestation of strong 
feeling, and was absolutely required, if the 

er desired to move as well as convince 
his auditory. 

If, however, we seek to know what was the 
virtue of these men, more especially that of 
Curran, we must probe to the bottom the cor- 
ruptions and baseness of that society, which 
deserves to be branded as among the most 
base and the most corrupt that history has 
hitherto described. The temptations which 
England omy eT the horrible corruption and 
profligacy she fostered, must be fully known, 
if we desire to do justice to the men who came 
out undefiled from that filthy ordeal. 





From Chambers’ Papers for the People. 


THE LOST LETTER. 


L 

ON night, between twenty and thirty | omar 
ago, a party were assembled in the draw- 
ing-rooms of a house situated in one of the 
most spacious squares of the great metropolis. 
The brightly lighted lamps lent an additional 
lustre to yet brighter eyes, and the sprightly 
tones of various instruments accompanied the 
graceful evolutions of the dancers, as they 
threaded the mazes of the country-dance, co- 
tillon, or quadrille ; for waltz, polka, and schot- 
tish, were then unknown in our ball-rooms. 
Here and there sat a couple in a quiet corner, 
evidently enjoying the pleasures of a flirtation, 
while one pair, more romantic or more serious 
than the others, had strayed out upon the bal- 
cony, to indujge more unrestrainedly in the 
conversation, which, to judge by their low and 
earnest tones, and abstracted air, seemed deep- 

ly interesting to both. 
It was now long past the hour ‘ of night’s 
black arch, the keystone,’ and the early dawn 
of « midsummer morning was already Costner. 


begrimed streets and world-worn 
fares of mighty London, as well as on 
dewy hay-fields, shady lanes, green 
and quiet country homes of rural En, 
morning star, large, mild, and 1} 
was declining in the clear sky ; and on the left 
of the lovely planet lay a soft purple cloud, 
tinged on the edge with the lucid amber of the 
dawning day. A light breeze just stirred the 
leaves of the trees in the square garden, and 
fanned the warm cheeks of the two spectators, 
as, suddenly silent, they stood feasting their 
eyes and hearts on the surpassingly beautiful 
scene before them, and marvelling at the re- 
markable purity of the atmosphere, which, in 
the foggy metropolis of Britain, seemed almost 
to realize the Venetian transparency of the 
pictures of Canaletti. Perhaps it may be as 
well to take advantage of the pause to describe 
the two lovers, for that they were lovers you 
have of course al 

A handsomer pair, I am sure, you would 
never wish to see! The well-knit, well-pro- 
portioned figure of pegh my ru bespoke at 
once activity and ease, while the spirited, intel- 
ligent expression of his countenance—dark 
complexioned as that of an Andalusian—would 
have aes interest to far plainer features. 
The glance of his dark eye, as it rested fondly 
on his fair companion, or was turned abroad 
on the world, told alternately of a loving heart 
and a proud spirit. Philip Hayforth was one 
who would have scorned to commit an igno- 
ble action, or to stain his soul with the Ow 
of a falsehood for all the treasures and the 
blessings the earth has to bestow; but he was 
quick to resent an injury, and slow to forget 
it, and not for all the world would he have 
been the first to sue for a reconciliation. Like 
many other proud people, however, he was 
open-hearted and generous, and ready to for- 
give when forgiveness was asked; the reason 
of which might be, that a petition for pardon 
is, to the spirit of a proud man, a sort of hom- 
age far more gratifying than the most skilful 
flattery, since it establishes at once his own 
superiority. But to his Emily, Philip was all 
consideration and tenderness, and she, poor 
irl, with the simple faith of youth and love, 

lieved “7 to be ee mate -~ iyo 
even his pride. A very lovely girl was Emil 
Sherwood —gifted with a beauty of a rare ve 
intellectual cast. As she now stood leaning 
on the arm of her companion, her tall yet 
ewe and Samper figure enveloped in the airy 

pery of her white dress, with her eyes turn- 

ed in mute admiration towards the dawnin 
day, it would have required but a slight stretch 
of the imagination to have beheld in her a 
priestess of the sun, awaiting in reverent ado- 
ration the appearance of her fire-god. Her 
complexion and features, too, would have 
helped to strengthen the fantasy, for the one 
was singularly fair, pale, and transparent, and 
the other characterized by delicacy, refinement, 
and a sort of earnest yet still enthusiasm. 





ing-its first calm sweet smile on the smoke- 





Her hair, of the softest and palest brown, was 
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genget fe simaple yet massive plaits around 
her y-shaped head, and crowned with a 
wreath of ‘starry jessamine.’ From the ab- 
sence of color, one might have imagined that 
her beauty would have been cold and statue- 
like; but you had only to glance at her soft, 
intellectual mouth, or to look into her large, 
elear, hazel eyes, which seemed to have bor- 
rowed their sweet, thoughtful, chastened radi- 
ance from the star whose beams were now fast 
piling in the brightening sky, to learn that 
ily Sherwood could both think and love. 

“Dear Philip,” she said at last, in that low 
tone which is the natural expression of all the 
finer and deeper emotions, “ is it not beautiful ? 
I feel at this moment as if I were almost op- 

with happiness—as if this were but an 

tense dream of love and beauty, that must, 

as sentimental people say, ‘be too bright to 

last.’ I never felt as I do now in all my life 
before.” 

“Nor I neither, my Emily, my sweet little 

tess; but I suppose it is because we love, 
for love intensifies all the feelings.” 

“ All the best feelings.” 

“The whole nature, I think. It is, for in- 
stance, more difficult to bear a slight from 
those we love than from a comparatively indif- 
ferent person.” 

“A slight! but there can be no such thing 
as a slight between those who love perfectly— 
as wedo. Are we not all in all to each other? 
Is not our happiness indivisible ?” 

“Tt is my pride and joy to believe so, my 
sweet Emily. I know in my own heart that 
the needle is not more true to the magnet than 
my thoughts and feelings are to you. It shall 
be the chief care of my life to save you from 
all uneasiness; but, Emily, I e t the same 
devotion I give: unkindness from you, of 
- the world, I could not and would not en- 

ure,” 
“Qh, Philip, Philip!” she said, half tenderly, 
half reproachfully, “ why should you say this ? 
I do not doubt you, dear Philip, for 1 judge 
your love by my own.” 

He looked into the truthful and affectionate 
eyes which were raised so ingly to his 
face, and replied, in a voice tremulous with 
emotion, “Forgive me, Emily. I trust you 
entirely ; but I had started an idea, the barest 
contemplation of which was insupportable— 
maddening, because of the very excess of m 
affection. In short, Emily, I know—that is, 
suspect—your father looked for a higher match 
for you than] am. Report says that his pre- 
judices are strong in favor of birth, and that 
he is very proud of his ancient blood ; and the 
idea did cross me for a moment, that when 
you were with him he might influence you to 
despise me.” 


“My father is proud; but, dear Palle. is 


nobody proud but he? And notwithstandi 

his prejudices, as you call them, I can assure 
you, you are not more honorable yourself in 
every act and thought than he is. He has 
consented to our marriage, and therefore you 





need not fear him, even if you cannot trust 
me alone.” 

“Oh, Emily, pardon me! And so you think 
me proud. ell, ps I am; it is bet- 
ter that you should know it, as you will bear 
with it, I know, for my sake, my best, m 
truest Emily; and I shall repay your - 
ness with the most fervent gratitude. Yes, I 
feel with you that no cloud can ever come be- 
tween us two.” 

ene 2 Sherwood was the eldest daughter of 
Colonel Sherwood, a cadet of one of the proud- 
est families in England ; and which, though it 
had never been adorned with a title, looked 
down with something like contempt on the 
abundant growth of mushroom nobility which 
had sprung up around it, long after it had al- 
ready obtained the dignity which, in the opin- 
ion of the Sherwoods, generations alone could 
bestow. Colonel Sherwood inherited all the 
pride of his race—nay, in him it had been in- 
creased by poverty; for poverty, except in 
minds of the highest class—that rare class 
who estimate justly the true value of human 
life, and the true nature of human dignity—is 
— allied either with pride or meanness. 

course when I speak of poverty I mean 
comparative poverty-—I allude to hens who 
are poorer than their station. In a retired 
= die of = eastern counties, Colonel 

herw upon his half-pay to su 
port a en sma pe si and oa far 4 
possible to keep up the appearance he consid- 
ered due to his birth and rank in society. Em- 
ily had been for two seasons the belle of the 
country balls; and the admiration her beauty 
and manners had everywhere excited, had cre- 
ated in the hearts of her parents a hope that 
she was destined to form an alliance caleu- 
lated to shed a lustre on the fading glory of 
the Sherwoods. But, alas! as Burns sings— 
“The best laid schemes of mice and men 
Gang aft ajee.”’ 

During a visit to some relatives in London, 
Emily became acquainted with Philip Hay- 
forth; and his agreeable manners and per- 


son, his intelligent conversation and devotion 
to herself, quickly made an impression 
upon feelings which, though susceptible, were 


fastidious, and therefore still untouched. Then, 
too, the romantic ardor with which his attach- 
ment was expressed, the enthusiasm he mani- 
fested for whatever was t, good, or beau- 
tiful, aroused in Emily all the latent poetry of 
her nature. WN: ly imaginative, and full 
even of passionate tenderness, but diffident 
and sensitive, she had hitherto, from an in- 
stinctive consciousness that they would be 
misunderstood or disapproved, studiously con- 
cealed her deeper feelings. Hence had been 
sepentee in her character a degree of thought- 
ulness and reserve unusual in one of her 
years. Now, however, that she beheld the 
ideas and aspirations she had so long deemed 
singular, perhaps reprehensible, shadowed 
forth more powerfully and definitely by a 
mind more mature and a spirit more daring 
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than her own, her heart responded to its more 
rous counterpart; and at the magic touch 
sympathy, the long — waters flowed 
ly. She loved, was beloved, and asked no 
more of destiny. It was not, it may be sup- 
without some reluctance that Colonel 
erwood consented to the demolition of the 
aerial castles of which his beautiful Emily had 
so long been the subject and the tenant, and 
made u eS ae a see her = wife of a 
man who, tho of respectable paren 
could boast neither title nor ed as 
was only the junior partner in a mercantile 
firm. But then young Hayforth bore the 
most honorable character; his prospects were 
said to be good, and his manners unexception- 
able ; and, above all, Emily was evidently 
much attached to him; and remembering the 
days of his own early love, the father’s heart 
of the aristocratic old colonel was fairly melt- 
ed, and he consented to receive the young 
merchant as his son-in-law. The marriage, 
however, was not to take place till the spring 
of the following year. Meanwhile the lovers 
agreed to solace the period of their separation 
by long and frequent letters. Philip’s last 
words to Emily, as he handed her into the 
een in which she was to commence her 
omeward journey, were, “ Now write to me 
very often, my own dearest Emily, for I shall 
never be happy but when hearing from you or 
writing to you ; and if you are long answering 
my letters, I shall be miserable, and perhaps 
jealous.” She could only answer by a mute 
sign, and the carriage drove away. Poor, agi- 
tated Emily, half happy, half leaned back 
in it, and indulged in that feminine luxury—a 
hearty fit of tears. As for Philip, he took a 
few turns in the park, walking as if for a 
wager, and feeling sensible of a sort of cold- 
ness and dreariness about every object which 
he had never remarked before. Then he sud- 
denly recollected that he must go to the count- 
ing-house, as he was “very busy.” He did 
not, however, make much progress with his 
business that day, as somehow or other he 
fell into a reverie over every thing he at- 
tempted. 
_ Nothing could exceed the regularity of the 
lovers’ correspondence for the first two or 
three months, while their letters were written 
on the largest orthodox sheets to be had from 
the stationer’s—post-office regulations in those 
days not admitting of the volumes of little 
notes now so much in vogue. At last Emily 
bethought herself of working a purse for Phi- 
lip, in acknowledgment of a locket he had 
lately sent her from London. Generally 
speaking, Emily was not very fond of work ; 
but somehow or other no occupation, not even 
the perusal of a favorite poem or novel, had 
ever afforded her half the pleasure that she 
derived from the manufacture of this purse. 
Each stitch she netted, each bead she strung, 
was a new source of delight—for she was 
working for Philip. Love is the true i 
of life, effecting more strange metamorphoses 





than ever did the spells of Archimago, or the 
Sets of Avmids---dee moral aliheaty "ap 
transmute the basest things into the most pre- 
cious. It is true of all circumstances, as well 


as of personal qualities, that 
"pecan ite eth 


The purse was quickly finished, and dis 
tched to Philip, together with a letter. Em- 
ily was in high spirits at the prospect of the 
answer. She danced about the house, singing 
snatches of songs and ballads, and displa’ 
an unusual amount of gayety; for, thug 
generally cheerful, she was of too though’ 
a disposition to be often merry. Philip, she 
was sure, would write by return of post. How 
she wished the time were come! She knew 
retty well, to be sure, what he would say; 
but what did that signify? She longed to feast 
her eyes on the words his hand had traced, and 
to fancy the tones and the looks which would 
have accompanied them had they been spoken 
instead of written. The expected day came at 
last, but the post-bag contained no letter for 
Emily. At first she could hardly believe it; 
her countenance fell, and for a few minutes she 
seemed much disappointed; but never mind, 
the letter re a pra and she soon 
began to trip about and to sing almost as gay- 
ly as before. But another day passed, and mas 
ther and another, and still no letter! Poor 
Emily’s blithe voice was mute now, and her 
light step rarely heard. Sometimes she tried 
to read, or to play on the piano, but without 
much success; while her anxious looks, and 
the tear which occasionally might be seen to 
glisten in her eye, betrayed the trouble within. 
A whole week elapsed, a longer period than 
had ever passed before without a letter from 
Philip Hayforth—a fortnight—a month—and 
the poor girl’s appetite failed, her nights were 
sleepless, and her drooping figure and pining 
looks told of that anxious suffering, that weary 
life-gnawing suspense, which is ten times more 
hard to bear than any evil, however great, of 
which we can ascertain the nature and discern 
the limits. Could Philip be ill? Could he— 
No, he could not be inconstant. Ought she 
to write to him again? But to this question 
her parents answered “No. It would be un- 
feminine, unladylike, undignified. If Mr. Hay- 
forth were ill, he would doubtless write as soon 
as he was able; and if he were well, his con- 
duct was inexcusable, and on ogee part ren- 
dered any advance impossible.” Poor Emily 
shrank from transgressing what her parents re- 
presented as the limits due to delicacy and de- 
corum, and she would have died rather than 
have been guilty of a real impropriety, or have 
appeared unfeminine in the eyes of Philip Hay- 
forth; and yet it did often suggest itself to her 
mind—rather, however, in the shape of an un- 
defined feeling than of a conscious thought— 
that the shortest, best, most straightforward 
way of pi ing, was to write at once to Mr. 
Hayforth, and ask an explanation. She could 
not herself see clearly how this could be wrong; 

















se neither seream nor cry, but her hands 
with one upward look of mute » fell . 


but she st it must be so, and she ac- 
her own ignorance and inexperi- 
ence. Emily was scarcely twenty ; _ at the 


) when an inquiring and tho ul mind 
ps no longer rely with the unquestioning faith 
of childhood on assertions sanctioned merely 

authority, and when a diffident one is too 

to venture to trust to its own sugges- 
tions. It is only after much experience, or one 
of those bitter mistakes, which are the great 
lessons of life, that such a character learns that 
self-reliance, exercised with deliberation and 
er is the only safeguard for individual 
rectitude. Emily, therefore, did not write, but 
lived on in the silent, wasting agony of constant 
expectation and perpetual disappointment. Her 
mother, in the hope of affording her some re- 
lief, inquired in a letter she was writing to her 
relative in London, if the latter had lately seen 
Mr. Hayforth. The answer was like a death- 
blow to poor Emily. Her mother’s correspon- 
- had « met Mr. Hayforth walking with a 


. He had passed her with a very stiff bow, 
seemed inclined to avoid her. He had not 
called for a long time. She could not at all 
understand it.” Colonel Sherwood could now 
no longer contain his indignation. He forbade 
the mention of Philip Hayforth’s name, declar- 
ing that “his Emily was far too good and beau- 
tiftl for the wife of a low-born tradesman, and 
that he deserved the indignity now thrown 
upon his family for ever having thought of de- 
ing it by the permission of such a union. 
his darling child would, he knew, bear up 
with the spirit of the Sherwoods.” Poor Em- 
ily had, it is to be feared, little of the spirit of 
the Sherwoods, but she tried to bear up from 
perhaps as good a motive. But it was a diffi- 
cult task, for she was wellnigh broken-hearted. 
She now never mentioned Philip Hayforth, and 
to all appearance her connection with him was 
as if it had never been; but, waking or a. 
ing, he was ever present to her thoughts. ! 
was it indeed possible that she should never, 
never see him again? No, it could not be; he 
would seek her, claim her yet, her heart said ; 
but reason whispered that it was madness to 
think so, and bade her at once make up her 
mind to her inevitable fate. But this she could 
not do—not yet at all events. Month after 
month of the long winter slow- 
iy on; her kind parents tried to dissipate her 
melanchely by taking her to every amusement 
within reach, and she went, partly from indif- 
ference as to what became of her, partly out 
of gratitude for their kindness. At last the 
days to lengthen, and the weather to 
brighten: but spring flowers and sunny skies 
brought no corresponding bloom to the faded 
hopes and the joyless life of Emily Sherwood. 
The only hope she felt was “the hope which 
keeps alive despair.” 

May morning, as she was listlessly look- 
ing over in a newspaper the list of marriages, 
her eye fell upon a well-known name—the 
name of one who at that very time ought to 
have knelt at the altar with her. She uttered 
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down in a faint. For many days she was 
very ill, and sometimes quite delirious; but 
her mother tended her with the most assiduous 
affection, while her comfort and recreation 
seemed her father’s sole care. They were re- 
paid at last by her recovery, and from that 
time forth she was less miserable. In such a 
case as Emily’s, there is not only the shock to 
the affections, but the terrible wrench of all 
the faculties to be overcome, which ensues on 
the divorce of the thoughts from those objects 
and that future to which they have so long 
been wedded. There is not only the breaking 
heart to be healed, but the wale mental cur- 
rent to be forcibly turned into a different chan- 
nel from that which alone habit has made easy 
or pleasant. “The worst,” as it-is called, is, 
however, easier to be endured than suspense ; 
and if Emily’s spirits did not regain their for- 


mer elasticity, she ere long became quite re- . 


signed, and comparatively cheerful. 

More than a year had elapsed since that 
ee. ye spring morning on which she had be- 
held the irrefragable proof of her lover’s per- 
fidy, when she received an offer of marriage 
from a gentleman of good family and large 
property. He had been struck by her beauty 
at a party where he had seen her; and after a 
few meetings, made formal proposals to her 
father almost ere she was aware that he ad- 
mired her. Much averse to form a new en- 
gagement, she would at once have declined re- 
ceiving his ad , had her parents not ear- 
nestly pressed the match as one in every re- 
spect highly eligible. Overcome at last by 
their importunities, and having, as she thought, 
no object in existence save to give pleasure to 
them, she yielded so far to their wishes .as to 
consent to receive Mr. Beauchamp as her fu- 
ture husband, on condition that he should be 
made acquainted with the history of her pre- 
vious e ment, and the present state of her 
feelings. She secretly hoped that when he 
learned that she had no heart to give with her 
hand, he would withdraw his suit. But she 
was mistaken. 
knew that there was such a word as heart, had 
a notion that it was a term much in yogue- 
with novel-writers, and was sometimes men-- 
tioned by parsons in their sermons; but that 
the heart could have any thing to do with the- 
serious affairs of life never once entered into 
his head to ores He therefore testified! 
as much satisfaction at Emily’s answer, as if’ 
she had avowed for him the deepest affection. 
They were shortly afterwards married, and the- 
pensive bride accompanied her husband to her: 
new home—Woodthorpe Hall; an ancient, 
castellated edifice, situated in an extensive and! 
finely-wooded park on an estate in the East 
Riding of Yorkshire. 

But I have too lo Philip Hay-. 
forth—too long permitted a cloud to rest upon: 
his honor and constancy. He was not, in truth,. 
the heartless, light-minded wretch that: I fear 


Mr. Beauchamp, it is true,. 


‘ 














Emily’s letter, as she had ever 

hope, and had lost not a moment 

iting to her in return a long epistle full 
fervent love and gratitude with which 

was overflowing. He had also men- 

tioned several affairs of mutual interest and of 
nature, but about which he was un- 

to take any steps without the concur- 

rence of “ his own dearest and kindest Emily.” 


He therefore entreated her to write immedi-| i 


ly ; “to write by return of post, if she loved 
But this letter never reached its desti- 
nation: it was lost—a rare occurrence certain- 
ly, but, as most of us are aware from our own 
experience, not unknown. And now began 
with Philip oe the same agony which 
Emily was e rm Si a greater agony ; 
for there was not only the same disappointed 
affection, the - mag tary 0 ep 3 e same 
weary expectation, but there was the stronger 
suffering of a more passionate and less disci- 
plined temper; and, above all, there was the 
incessant le between pride and love— 
the same fearful strife which, we are told, once 
ee war in Heaven. ¥ vi 
metimes he thought that Emily might 
ill; but then that tidenet seem tibely ea her 
health was generally good; and she was, when 
she had last written, perfectly well, and appa- 
rently in excellent spirits. Should he write 
to her again? No, she owed him a letter, and 
if she loved him, would doubtless answer it 
as soon as circumstances would permit; and 
he ‘ would let that haughty old aristocrat, her 
father, see that Philip Hayforth, the merchant, 
had more of the spirit of a man in him than 
- to cringe to the proudest blood in England. 
And as for Emily, she was his betrothed bride 
_ same as his wife; and if he was not 
more to her than any father on earth, she was 
unworthy of the love he had given her. Let 
her only be true to him, and he was ready to 
devote his life to her—to diefor her. As the 
time wore slowly away, he became more and 
more exaspe » fevered, wretched. Some- 
times it seemed to him that he could no longer 
endure. such.torment ; that life itself was a 
burthen too intolerable to be borne. But here 
_o- ae the -” “ sche of | principle. 
¢ tinged at ought o es spo- 
ken of as the slighted lover, and his blood 
boiled at the bare idea of Colonel Sherwood’s 
contemptuous pity for the vain plebeian who 
had dared. to raise his thoughts to an alliance 
with his beautiful, high-born daughter. He 
‘would show the world that he was no love- 
sick, despairing swain; and Miss Sherwood’s 
vanity should never be gratified by the displa 
of the wounds her falsehood had inflicted. He 
would very soon, he knew, forget the fair co- 
quette who had trampled thus upon his most 





self, but his misgave him. 

not forget her—it was in vain to 

but the more his feelings ackn 

power, even the more the pride she 

ed in its tenderest point rose up in wrath 


contempt. At such times as he seemed 
even to himself on the verge of madness. But 
_ had saner pea Bp peek when his 
tter nature trium pride resigned 
for a brief space her stormy empire to the be- 
igner sway of the contending passion. 


the midst of those terrific tornados, which 


Philip Hayforth, over 
of which the whirlwind 
been i One ‘ni 
hidden transports, which the proud man would 
have died rather than any mortal eye should 
have scanned, he threw himself upon his bed 
(for he rarely went to bed now, in the accepted 
sense of the phrase) in a state “——e. ex- 
haustion, mental and bodily. By degrees a 
sort of dream-like peace fell _ his spirit ; 
the present vanished away, and the past be- 
came, as it were, once more a. living reality. 
He thought of Emily Sherwood as he had first 
seen her—a vision of loveliness and 
He thought of her as he had beheld her almost 
the last time on that clear summer morning, 
and like refreshing dew on his scorched and 
desolated heart fell the remembrance of her 
ntle words and loving looks. Could they 
ve deceived? Ah no! and his whole nature 
seemed suddenly softened. He seemed to see 
her before him now, with her angel face and 
her floating white robes ; he seemed even yet 
to be loo into those soft; bright eyes, and 
to read there again, as he had before, love 
unspeakable, truth unchangeable. His heart 
was filled with a yearning tenderness, an in- 
tense and longing fondness, and he extended 
his arms, as if to embrace that white-robed 
image of truth and gentleness: but she was 
not there; it was but her spirit which had come 
to still his angry passions with the calm of 
trust and love. And in the fond superstition 
that so it was, he sprang from his couch, seized 
a pen, and wrote to her a passionate, incohe- 
rent epistle, telling her that she had tried him 
almost beyond his strength, but that he loved 
and believed in her still, and if she answered 
immediately, that he was ready to forgive her 
for all the pain she had caused him. is let- 
ter finished, he threw himself upon his bed 
once again, and after a space, “pt more sound- 
ly than he had done for many a long night be- 
fore. When he rose in the morning he read 
over his letter, and felt, as he read, some faint 














uals, as. 





t to flight b 
che had appeared 
him in the vision of the previous night. As 


) post, however, did not go out till evening, 
‘ould keep the letter fil then. Alas for 
delay! It 


that of Emily Sherwood. It chanced that 
_ Very afternoon that, taking up a provincial 
I in a‘coffee-room into which he had 
' scl bende stra to the seer the om 
~ lowing met his eye :—‘ We under- 
stand that there is a matrimonial alliance in 
contemplation between J—— R——, Esq., 


eldest son of Sir J—— R——, Bart., and the | ha 


lovely and accomplished Miss Sherwood, 


ter of Colonel Sherwood, late of the 


ing this most unfounded rumor, Philip Hay- 
: forth waited not another moment, but rushed 
home as if driven by the furies; and psi 

his letter in a thousand pieces, threw it an 
the purse, Emily’s gift, into the fire, and vowed 
to bestow not another thought on the heart- 
less woman who had perjured her own faith 
and sold his true and fervent love for riches 
and title. Oh how he scorned her! how he 
felt in his own true heart that all the wealth and 
ur of the earth would have been power- 

less to tempt one thought of his from her! 

To conceal all suspicion of his sufferings 
from the world, and, if possible, banish their 
remembrance from his own mind, he now went 
even more than formerly into society; and 
when there, simulated a gayety of manner that 
had hitherto distinguished his most vivacious 
moments. He had always been a general fa- 
vorite, and now his company was more sought 
after than ever. Among the young persons of 
the opposite sex with whom his engagements 
most frequently brought him in contact, was a 
young girl of the name of Fanny Hartley, pret- 
ty, — excessively amiable, but without 
uch mind, and with no literary taste what. 
ever. She had nothing to say, but she listened 
to him, and he felt in her mero a sort of 
rom which was at crepe peculiarly grate- 
ful to his , troubled spirit. Her very si- 
lence soothed him, while the absorbing nature 
of his own feelings prevented him at first from 
thinking of hers. Philip Hayforth had cer- 
tainly not more than an average share of hu- 
man vanity, but he did at last suspect, partly 
from an accidental circumstance which had 
first drawn his attention to the subject, that he 

had created in the heart of the innocent Fann 
a deeper interest than he had ever rwtehew 4 
He was touched, grateful, but at first grieved, 
for he “could never love again.” But the 
charm of being loved soon began to work; his 
heart was less desolate, his feeli were less 
bitter, when he mm of Fanny Hartley, and 
began to ask himself if he were wise to reject 
the consolation which Providence seemed to 
offer him in the affection of this amiable and 
artless young creature. And when he thought 
of the pain she might perchance be suffering 


for ever his own fate |i 





on his account, all hesitation upon the 
was removed at once. If she loved 
believed, his conduct, it seemed reall 
kind heart, had already been barbarous. He 


eir proved a happy one. Fanny 
was as amiable as she had ap and in th 
conduct of the commoner affairs of life, good- 


feeling with her supplied in a measure 
any deficiency of strong sense. Philip did per- 
ps occasionally heave a gentle sigh, and 


think for a moment of Emily Sherwood, when 
he found how incapable his wife was of re- 
sponding to a lofty or poetic thought, or of 
appreciating the points of an argument, unless 
it were upon some such subject as the merits 
of a new dress or the seasoning of a pudding. 
But he quickly checked the rising discontent, 
for Fanny was so pure in heart, and so unself- 
ish in disposition, that it was impossible not to 
respect as well as to love her. In short, Philip 
Hayforth was a fortunate man, and what is 
more ourpriaing, knew himself to be so. And 
when, r twenty years of married life, he 
saw his faithful, gentle Fanny laid in her grave, 
he felt bereaved indeed. It seemed to him then, 
as ‘perhaps, at such a time, it always does to a 
tender heart, that he had never done her jus- 
tice, never loved her as her su ing goodness 
deserved. And yet a kinder husband never 
lived than he had been; and Fanny had died 
blessing him, and thanking him, as she said, 
“for twenty years of happiness.” “How in- 
finitely superior,” he now daily and hourly 
thought, “was her sweet temper and loving 
disposition to all the intellect and all the poetry 
that ever were enshrined in the most beautiful 
form.” And yet Philip Hayforth certainly was 
not sorry that his eldest daughter—his pretty, 
lively Fanny—should have turned out not only 
amiable affectionate, but clever and witty. 
He was, in truth, very proud of Fanny. He 
loved all his children most dearly ; but Fanny 
was the apple of his eye—the very delight of 
his existence. He now almost forgotten 
Emily Sherwood ; but when he did think of 
her, it was with indifference rather than forgive- 
ness. He had not heard of her since ro mar- 
riage, having, some time previous to that event, 
doniphotnly Wokion off the slight acquaintance 
he had formed with her relations; while a 
short absence abroad, at the time of her union 
with Mr. Beauchamp, had prevented him from 
seeing its announcement in the 

Meanwhile poor Emily’s married life had not 
been so happy as that of her former lover. 
Mr. Beauchamp was of a pompous, tyrannical 
disposition, and had a small, mean mind. He 
was constantly oeryiag about trifles, perpet- 
ually ‘offence with nothing, and would 
spend whole days in discussing some trivial 
point of etiquette, in the breach of which he 
conceived himself aggrieved. A very misera- 
ble woman was his wife amid all the cold mag- 








her character. 
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rene j home. Often, very 
of loneliness and 
would revert to the 
ys of her early love, and her spirit 
rapt away by the recollection of that 
the baleony, when Philip Hayforth 
stood with locked hands and full 
at the — star br ue 
day, and loving, feeling, 
ng, as if they had but one saiasd between 
fil the present seemed all a fevered 
and the past alone reality. She could 
we been deceived then: then, at least, he 
ved her. Oh, had she not wronged him? 
there not been a mistake—some incident 
unexplained? He had warned her that his 
temper was proud and jealous, and she felt 
now that she ought to have written and asked 
an explanation. She had thrown away her hap- 
and deserved her fate. Then she recol- 
ected that such thoughts in her, the wife of 
Mr. Beauchamp, were worse than foolish— 
they were sinful; and the upbraidings of her 
conscience added to her misery. 

But Emily had a strong mind, and a lofty 
sense of right and in those solitary struggles 
was first evi ege: om the depth and strength of 

artly to divert her thoughts 
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she’ 
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ere 


from subjects rous to her peace, and part- 
ly from the natural bent of her inclinations, she 
— t assiduously to cultivate the powers of her 
mind, while her affections found ample scope 
for their exercise in the love of her infant son, 
and in considerate care for her many depen- 
dants, by all of whom she was loved Te- 
valued in no common degree. She learned 
thus the grand lessons—‘to suffer and be 
strong, and to make the best of des‘iny; and 
she felt that if she were a sadder wuman, she 
was also a wiser one, and at any price wisdom, 
she knew, is a purchase not to be despised. 

Mrs. Beauchamp had been married little more 
than five years when her husband died. His 
will showed, that however unhappy he had made 
her during his life, he had not been insensible 
to her merit, for he left her the sole rdian 
of their only son, and, while she should remain 
unmarried, the mistress of Woodthorpe Hall. 
In the childish affection and opening mind of 
her little boy poor Emily at last found happi- 
ness—unspeakable happiness, although it was 
of course qualified by the anxiety inseparable 
from parental love. e doted upon him ; but 
her love was of too wise and unselfish a nature 
to permit her to spoil him, while her maternal 
affection furnished her with another motive for 
the cultivation of her own mind and the im- 
provement of her own character. She was fired 
with the noble ambition of being the mother of 
her child’s mind, as well as of that mind’s mere 
perishable shrine. 


I. 
TWENTY-FIVE years have passed away, with 
all theirchanges—their many changes; andnow, 
* Gone are the heads of silvery hair, 
And the young that were have a brow of care :’ 


And the babe of twenty-five years ago is now 





a man, to rush into the thickest:and the 
hottest of the great battle of life. a 
It was Christmas time ; the trees were bare 
on Woodthorpe Chase ; the lawns were whiten- 
ed by a recent shower of snow, and crisped by 
a sharp frost ; the stars were coming out in the 
cold cloudless sky ; and two enormous fires, 
high piled with Christmas logs, blazed, crackled, 
and roared in the huge oaken chimneys of the 
great oak hall. Mrs. Beauchamp her son 
sat together in the drawing-room, in momen- 
tary expectation of the arrival of their Christ- 
mas guests—a party of cousins, who lived at 
about ten miles’ distance from Woodthorpe 
Hall. Edmund Beauchamp was now a very 
mising young man, having hitherto fulfilled the 
hopes and answered the cares of his fend and 
anxious mother. He had already reaped lau- 
rels at school and college, and his enlightened 
and liberal views, and generous, enthusiastic 
mind, gave earnest of a career alike honour- 
able and useful. In person and features, 
though both were agreeable, he did not much 
resemble his mother; but he had the same 
large, soft, thoughtful eyes, the same outward 
tranquillity of demeanour hiding the same 
earnest spirit. At present he was silent, and 
seemed meditative. Mrs. Beauchamp gazed at 
him long and fondly, and as she gazed, her 


mother’s heart swelled with love and pride, 


and her eyes glistened with heartfelt joy. At 
last she remarked, “ I hope the Sharpes’s new 
governess is as nice a person as the old one.” 

“Qh, much nicer!” cried Edmund suddenly, 
and as if awakening from a reverie. 

“Indeed! I used to think Miss Smith a very 
nice person.” 

“Oh, so she was—very good-natured and 
obliging ; but Miss Dalton is altogether a dif- 
ferent sort of person.” 

a | wonder you never told me you found her 


80 ble.” . 

“fob, I did not—— That is, you never 
asked me.” 

“Is she young ?” - 
“Yes—not much above twenty I should 
think.” 
“Is she pretty ?” 

“I—I don’t exactly know,” he said, hesita- 
ing and colouring ; “ I suppose——most persons 
pi I should think she is.” “How fholish I 
am!” thought Edmund. “What will my mo- 
ther think of all this?” He then continued in 
a more composed manner—“ She is a very ex- 
cellent girl at least. She is the daughter of a 
London merchant—a remarkably honourable 
man—who has been ruined by these bad times ; 
and though brought up in luxury, and with the 
expectation of large fortune, she has conformed 
to her circumstances in the most cheerful man- 
ner, and supports, it seems, with the fruits of 
her talents and industry, two little sisters at 
school. The Sharpes are all so fond of her, 
and she is the greatest favorite imaginable with 
the children.” Edmund spoke with unwonted 
warmth. His mother looked at him half-sym- 
pathisingly, half-anxiously. She seemed about 
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to speak, when the sound of carriage wheels, 
and the loud knock of a footman at the hall- 
, announced the arrival of the Sharpes, and 
Mrs. and her son hastened into the 
hall to welcome their guests. Mrs. Beauchamp's 
e sought for the stranger, partly because 
ae was a stranger, and partly from the inter- 
est in her her son’s conversation had created. 
But Miss Dalton was the last to enter. 
Edmund had not erred in saying she was a 
soni. git. Even beneath the cumbrous load 
of ¢ and furs in which she was now en- 
veloped, you could detect the exquisite pro- 
portions of her petite figure, and the sprightly 
of her iage; while a pretty winter 
t set off to advantage a face remarkable 
for the intelligence and vivacity of its expres- 
sion. Her features, though not regular, were 
small, while the brilliancy of her colour, though 
her complexion was that of « brunette, lent a 
yet brighter glow to her sparkling dark eyes, 
and contrasted well with the glossy black ring- 
lets which shaded her animated countenance. 
At this moment, however, her little head was 
earried somewhat haughtily, and there was a 
sort of something not unlike bashfulness or 
awkwardness in manner which seemed 
hardly natural to it. The truth was, Miss 
Dalton had come very poattngs to share in 
the festivities of Woodthor; i She was 
not acquainted with Mrs. en sag and re- 
yrs said she was a very dignified lady, which 
anny Dalton interpreted to mean a very proud 
one; and from her change of circumstances, 
rendered unduly sensitive, she dreaded in her 
hostess the haughty neglect or still haughtier 
‘condescension by which vu and shallow 
minds mark out their sense of another’s social 
inferiority. And therefore it was that she held 
her head so high, and exhibited the constraint 
of manner to which I have alluded. But all 
her pride and shyness quickly melted before 
the benign presence and true heart-politeness 
of Mrs. hamp. Dignified the latter cer- 
tainly was ; but her dignity was tempered with 
the utmost benevolence of expression, and the 
most winning sweetness of manner ; and when 
she took the hand of her little stranger-guest 
between both of hers, and holding it kindly, 
said, “You are the only stranger here, Miss 
Dalton; but for my sake you must > na feel 
at home,” an affection for Mrs. Beauchamp en- 
tered into the heart of the young girl, which 
has continued ever since steadily to increase. 
That she should conceive such an affection was 
not unnatural, for there was something in the 
appearance and manners of Mrs. Beauchamp, 
combined with her position in life, calculated 
to strike the imagination and touch the feelings 
of a warm-hearted and romantic girl such as 
Fanny Dalton, more especially one cireum- 
staneed as she was. Even her previous preju- 
dice, with the reaction natural to a generous 
mind, was likely to heighten her i in 
admiration. But it is not so easy to account 
for the sudden interest the pretty governess 
created at first sight in the heart of her hostess, 


g 





Many gi ee sooty and on beeen i 
as Rag toe she had seen before, re 
their having inspired a spark of the tenderness 
she felt towards this unknown stranger. She 
could not comprehend it herself. She was not 
prone “ to take fancies,” as the phrase is; and 
yet, whatever might be the case, certain it was 
that there was a nameless something about 


this girl, which seemed to touch one of the ~ 


deepest chords of her nature, and to cause her 
heart to yearn towards her with something 
like a mother’s love. She felt that if Miss 
Dalton were all that she had heard, and that 
if she should really prove her son’s choice, he 
should not be gainsaid by her. 

The Christmas party at Woodthorpe Hall 
was generally a merry one; and this year it 
was even merrier than ysual. Minny Dalton 
was the life of the party ; her disposition was 
naturally a lively one, and this hour of sun- 
shine in her clouded day called forth all its vi- 
vacity. But Fanny was not only clever, lively, 
and amiable; her conduct and manners occa- 
sionally displayed traits of spirit—nay, of 
pride; the latter, however, of a generous rather 
than an egotistical description. Nothing was 
so certain to call it forth as any tale of mean- 
ness or oppression. One morning Miss Sharpe 
had been relating an anecdote of a gentleman 
in the neighborhood who had jilted (odious 
word !) an amiable and highly estimable young 
lady, to whom he had long been engaged, in 
ax sare marry a wealthy and titled widow. 
There were many aggravating circumstances 
attending the whole affair, which had contrib- 
uted to excite still more against the offender 
the indignation of all right-thinking persons. 
The unfortunate young lady was reported te 
be dying of a broken heart. 

Fanny, who had been all along listening to 
the narration with an eager and interested 
countenanee, now exclaimed—“ Dying of a 


broken heart! Poor thing! But if 1 were she, 
ZI would not break my I would scorn 
him as something far beneath me, poor and 


unimportant asl am. No,I might my 
heart for the loss of a true lover, but never 
for the loss of a false one!” As Fanny’s eyes 
shone, and her lip eurled with a lefty con- 
tempt, as her naturally clear, merry tones grew 
deeper and stronger with the indignation she 
expressed, a mist seemed suddenly to be clear- 
ed away from the eyes of Mrs. Beauchamp, 
and in that slight young girl she beheld the 
rio ay Sasa 2 of one whom she had once in- 
timately known and dearly leved—in those in- 
dignant accents she seemed to recognize the 
tones of a voice long since heard, but the echoes 
of which yet lingered in her heart. Why she 
had so leved Fanny Dalton was no mystery 
now—she saw in her but the gentler type of 
him whom she had once believed the master 
of her destiny—even of Philip Hayforth, long 
unheard of, but never forgotten. But what 
connection could there be between Philip Hay- 
forth and Fanny Dalton? and whence this 
strange resemblance, which lay not so much in 
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stery 

was just le, too, that the attempt might 
assist her to find a key to the riddle of her 

“rAseordingly, on the afternoon of th 
, on on of the same 
day, she pin opportunity, of being alone 
Miss Dalton her son, to say to the 
former—“I think you told me, my dear, that 

your father was alive ?” 
*Oh ye##thank God, he is alive! How I 
wish’ you knew him, Mrs. Beauchamp! I think 
‘ou would like him, and I am sure he would 
e and admire you. 
“Does your father at all resemble you in 
” 


“I am not sure. I have been told that I was 
like him, and I always consider it a com- 
pliment; for papa is still a very handsome 
man, and was of course even handsomer when 
he was young, and before his hair became 
grey. I have a miniature likeness of him, tak- 
en before his i which I have with me, 
and will show you, if you will so far indulge 


my ne 

Mrs. uchamp having replied that she 
should like exceedingly to see it, Fanny trip- 
ped away, and returned in a few minutes, car- 
rying in her hand a handsome, but old-fashion- 
ed, morocco case. Mrs. Beauchamp had never 
seen it before, but she well remembered hav- 
ing iven directions for the making of a case 
0! very size, shape, and color, for a min- 
jiature which was to have been painted for her. 
Her heart to beat. She seemed upon 
the brink of a discovery. Fanny now opened 
the case, and lacing it before Mrs. Beauc’ P; 
exclaimed, “ Now, isn’t he a handsome man ? 
But Mrs. Beauchamp could not answer. One 
glance had been sufficient. A cold mist gath- 
ered before her eyes, and she was obliged to 
lean for support upon the back of a chair. 

“Dear Mrs. Beauchamp, are you ill ?” 

“ My dear mother!” eried Edmund. 

“It is nothing,” she answered, quickly re- 
eovering herself; “ only a little faintness.” And 
then with the self-command which long habit 
had made easy, she sat down and continued 
with her usual calm sweetness—“TI could al- 
most fancy I had seen your father; but I do 
not remember ever os any one of the 
name of Dalton but yourself.” 

“ Oh, but perhaps you might have seen him 
before he changed his name ; and yet it seems 
hardly likely. His name used to be Hayforth ; 
but by the will of his former partner, who, dy- 
ing without near relations, left papa all his 
money, he took the name of Dalton. The 
money is all gone now, to be sure,” she con- 
tinued with the faintest possible sigh; “ but 





we all loved the dear old man, and so we still 


his name.” «Bae 
anny had seated herself beside Mrs, 

champ, and as she finished speaking, the , 

obeying the impulse of her rew her to- 


wards her and kissed her. Fanny, whose feel- 
ings were not only easily sonsidaalh very 
strong, but even unusually demonstrative, threw 
her arms round Mrs. Beauc and cried, with 
tears in her eyes, “ How kind you are to me, 
Mrs. Beauchamp! You could hardly be kinder, 
if you were my mother.” 

“ Dear Fanny,” she answered in a low and 
affectionate tone, “I wish, indeed, I were your 
mother !” 

As she spoke, Edmund, who had been stand- 
ing in a window apart, made a sudden move- 
ment towards the two ladies, but as suddenly 
checked himself. At this moment his eyes 
encountered those of his mother, and ccleuting 
violently, he abruptly quitted the room. This 
little scene quite unnoticed by Fanny, 
who at the instant was thinking only of Mrs. 
Beauchamp, and of her own gentle mother, now 
beneath the sod. 

The daughter of Philip Hayforth became a 
frequent guest at Woodthorpe Hall, spending 
most of her Sundays with Mrs. Beauchamp, who 
would frequently drive over to the Sharpes’s 
for her of a Saturday afternoon, and pee pn 
back on the Monday morning. She was in- 
vited to spend the Easter holidays at the Hall 
—a most welcome invitation, as she was not 
to return home till the midsummer vacation. 
A most agreeable time were these Easter holi- 
days! Never had Fanny seemed more bright 
and joyous. Her presence operated as perpe- 
tual sunshine on the more pensive natures of 
the mother and son. It was therefore a great 
surprise to Mrs. Beauchamp when, one day at 
luncheon, about a week before the time fixed 
for the termination of her visit, Fanny an- 
nounced her intention of leaving Woodtho: 
that afternoon, if her friend could spare her the 


carriage. . 

“I ean certainly spare it, Fanny ; but [ should 
like to know the reason of this sudden determi- 
nation ?” 

“You must excuse my telling you, Mrs. 
Beauchamp; but I hope you will believe me 
when I say that it is from a sense of duty.” 
As she spoke, she raised her head with asproud 
look, her eyes flashed, and she spoke in the 
haughty tone which always brought before Mrs. 
Beauchamp the image of her early lover; for 
it was in her proud moments that Fanny most 
resembled her father. 

“Far be it from me, one 48 she replied, 
with her wonted sweetness benignity, “ to 
ask any one to tamper with duty; but, my 
child, our faults, our pride frequently mislead 
us. You shall go to-night, if you please ; but 
I wish, for my sake, you could stay at least til} 
to-morrow morning. I have not offended you, 
Fanny ?” 

“ Oh, dearest Mrs. Beauchamp!” and the poor 
girl burst into tears. “I wish—I wish I could 

















only show you how I love you—how 
Tam forall your goodness ; but you 
never know.” 

oc oo ne ab —— at her, 

“began; “ Fanny ”—— But su stop- 
ped, as if she ron not how to presedll 
ope eer the young girl left the 
room, tly and passionately kissing Mrs. 
Beauchamp’s hand as she passed her on her 
way to the door. 

A few hours later in the day, as Mrs. Beau- 
champ sat reading in her boudoir, according to 
‘her custom at that particular hour, Edmund 
ron od orm ag the little room in a aes of 

ion quite foreign to his ordinary disposi- 
fauna habits. ca 

“Mother!” he cried. 

1 ~ 3 love! what is the matter ?” 

“Mother! I love Fanny Dalton—I love her 
with ail my soul. I think her not only the 
loveliest and most charming of women, but the 
best and truest! I feel that she might make my 
life not only happier, but better. Oh, mother ! 
is not love as real a thing as either wealth or 
station? Is it not as sufficient for all noble 
works? Is it not in some shape the only mo- 
tive for all real improvement? It seems to me 
that such is the lesson I have been learning 
from you all my life long.” 

“ And in that you have learned it I am deep- 
ly grateful, and far more than repaid for all my 
care and anxiety on your account; and now 
thank you for your confidence, my dear Ed- 
mund, though I think you might have bestow- 
ed it after a calmer fashion. It would have 
been better, I think, to have said all those vio- 
lent things to Fanny than to me.” 

“T have said more than all these to Fanny, 
and—she has rejected me !” 

“ Rejected you! my dearest Edmund! I am 
griev indeed ; but I do not see how I can 

elp you.” 

And yet I should not be quite hopeless if 
you would plead my cause. Miss Dalton says 
that you have loaded her with kindness which 
she can never repay ; that she values your af- 
fection beyond all expression ; and that she is 
determined not to prove herself unworthy of it 
®by being the means of disappointing the expec- 
tations you may have formed for your son, for 
whom, she says, she is no match either in wealth 
or station. She would not listen to me wher I 
attempted to speak to her but this instant in 
the Laurel Walk, but actually ran away, posi- 
tively commanding me not to follow ; and yet, 
Ido think, if she had decidedly disliked me, 
she would have given me to understand so at 
once, without mentioning vou. Mother! what 
do you—what do you think ?” 

* You shall hear presently, Edmund ; but in 
the first place let us find Miss Dalton.” 

They went out together, and had not sought 
her long, when they discovered her pacing per- 
turbedly up and down a broad walk of closely- 
shaven grass, inclosed on both sides by a tall 
impenetrable fence of evergreens. As soon as 
she saw them, she advanced quickly to meet 





Im-| champ’s sentiments towards me. Dear, kind 


I would have suffered any tortures rather 
than that this should have happened.” 

Fanny was violently agitated ; while Mrs. 
Beauchamp, on the contrary, preserved a calm 
exterior. She took one of the young girl’s 
— open both of a and ae 
soothingly, “ Compose yourself, my ‘anny, 
I entreat you. Believe me, I do not blame you 
for the affection my son has conceived for you.” 

“Qh thank you! Indeed you only dome 
justice.” ¥ 

“ But, Fanny, 1 blame you very much for 
another reason.” 

“ For what reason, then, madam ?” 

“For the same reason which now causes 
your eye to flash, and makes you call your 
friend by a ceremonious title. 1 blame you 
for your pride, which has made you think of 
me harshly and unjustly. Unkind Fanny! 
What reason have I ever given you to think 
me heartless or worldly? Do you not know 
that those who love are equals? and that if it 
be a more blessed thing to give, yet to a 
generous heart, for that very reason, it ought 
to be a pleasure to receive? Are you too 
proud, Fanny, to take any thing from us, or 
is it because my son’s affection is displeasing 
to you that you have rejected him ?” 

anny was now in tears, and even sobbing 
aloud. “Oh, forgive me,” she cried, “ forgive 
me! I acknowledge my fault. I see that 
what I believed to be a sense of duty was at 
least partly pride. Oh, Mrs. Beauchamp, you 
welb agin me if you only knew how mis- 
erable I was making myself too !” 

“ Were you—were you indeed making your- 
self miserable ?” cried Edmund. “Oh say so 
again, dearest Fanny ; and say you are happy 
now !” 

Mrs. Beauchamp smiled fondly as she an- 
swered, “I will do more than forgive you, my 

or Fanny, if you will only love my son. 

ill you make us both so happy ?” 

Fanny only replied by a rapid glance at Ed- 
mund, and by throwing herself into the arms 
of Mrs. Beauchamp, which were extended to 
receive her. And as she was pressed to that 
fond, maternal heart, she whispered audibly, 
“ My mother !—our mother!” 

rs. Beauchamp then taking her hand, and 
placing it in that of her son, said with evident 
emotion, “Only make Edmund. happy, Fanny, 
and all the gratitude between us will be due 
on my side; and oh, my children, as you —_ 
your future peace, believe in each o 
through light and darkness. And may Heaven 
bless you both!” She had turned towards 
the house, when she looked back to ask, 
“Shall I countermand the carriage, Fanny ?” 
And Edmund added, half-tenderly, half-slyly, 
“Shall you go to-morrow ?” 
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ly, with her usual lively 
pom vessel That depends upon the sort of 
you en as an induce- 


ment to my 
—s aman finding that he a no chanee 
ith Fanny where repartee or badinage was 
in pr had recourse again to the serious 
vein, and rejoined, “If my power to induce 
you to prolong your visit were at all equal to 
my will, you would remain for ever, my own 
dearest y.” 
We must now pass over a few months. 


pale golden rays the grey turrets of Wood- 

ike a parting smile 
on the summits of the ancestral oaks and 
elms, while it cast deep shadows, crossed with 
bright gleams, on the spreading lawns, or 
glanced back from the antlers of the deer, 
as they ever and anon appeared in the hol- 
lows of the park or between the trees, that 
a travelling carriage passed under the old 
Gothic arehway which formed the entrance to 
Woodthorpe Park, and drove rapidly towards 
the Hall. It contained Edmund and Fanny, 
the newly-married pair, who had just returned 
from a wedding trip to Paris. They were 
not, however, the only occupants of the car- 
riage. With them was Mr. Dalton, whom we 
knew in former days as Philip Hayforth, and 
who had been specially invited by Mrs. Beau- 
champ to accompany the bride and bridegroom 
on their return to Woodthorpe Hall. 

And now the carriage stops beneath the 
porch, and in the arched doorway stands a 
noble and eful figure—the lady of the 
mansion. e slanting sunbeams, streami 
through the stained windows at the upper e 
of the oak hall, played upon her dress of dark 
and shining silk, which was partly covered by 
a shawl or mantle of black lace, while her 
sweet pale face was lighted up with affection, 
and her eyes were full of a grave gladness, 
Her fair hair, just beginning to be streaked 
with silver, was parted over her serene fore- 
head, and above it rested a simple meee | 
cap of finest lace. Emily Beauchamp was still 
a utiful woman—beautiful even as when 
in the early prime of youth and love she had 
stood in the light of the new-born day, clad in 
her robes of vestal whiteness. The change in 
her was but the change from morning to even- 
ing — from spring to autumn: and to some 
hearts the waning light and the fading leaves 
have a charm which sunshine and spring-time 
cannot boast. Having fondly but hastily em- 
braced her son and daughter, she turned to 





Mr. Dalton, and with cordial warmth bade him 
weleome to rape me Hall. He started at 
the sound of the gentle, earnest tones’ which, 
as if by magic, brought palpably before him 
scenes and images which lay far remote, down 
the dim vista of years, obscured, almost hid- 
den, by later interest and more pressing cares. 
He looked in Mrs. Beauchamp’s face, and a 
new wonder met him in the glance of her 
large brown eyes, so full of seriousness and 
benignity, while the smooth white hand which 
yet held his in its calm friendly clasp seemed 
strangely like one he had often pressed, but 
which had always trembled as he held -it. 
What could all this mean? Was he dream- 
ing? He was aroused from the reverie into 
which he had fallen by the same voice which 
had at first arrested his attention. a) 

“We must to become acquainted as 
quickly as possible, Mr. Dalton,” said Mrs. 
Beauchamp, “and learn to be friends for our 
“Hades ton he replied, “I have already 

owing low, he replied, “ ve 
learned y my daughter to know and to es- 
teem Mrs. Beauchamp.” 

The more Mr. Dalton saw of Mrs. Beau- 
champ, the more bewildered he became. He 
fancied what ap to him the strangest im- 

ssibilities, and yet he found it impossible to 

lieve that there was no ground for his vague 
conjectures. His life had been one of inces- 
sant toil, lately one of heavy distress and anx- 
ious cares, which had frequently sent him to a 
sleepless pillow ; but never had, he spent a 
more wakeful night than this, his first under 
the stately roof which his daughter—his darling 
Fanny—called that of her home. He felt that 
he could not endure another day of this uncer- 
tainty. He must be satisfied at all hazards, 
and he resolved to make an opportunity, should 
such not spontaneously present itself. Buthe 
was aandl the necessity; for after breakfast 
the following morning his hostess offered to 
show him the grounds—an offer which, with 
his desired end in view, he eagerly accepted. 
They commenced their walk in silence, and 
seemed as if both were suddenly under the in- 
fluence of some secret spell. At last, in a 
hoarse voice and a constrained manner, M@ 
Dalton es 5 inquired, “ Pray, madam, may 
I ask—though I fear the question may seem an 
anceremonious, perhaps a strange one—if you 
have any relations of the name of Sherwood ?” 

He saw her start, as she answered with 
forced composure, “ Yes, Mr. Dalton, I have. 
It was indeed my own name before I married.” 

As she made this avowal, both stood still, it 
would seem by a sort of tacit, mutual consent, 
and earnestly looked at each other. 

Philip Hayforth Dalton was now a man past 
the meridian of life; his once handsome and 
still striking countenance was deeply marked 
with lines of sorrow and care, and his dark 
luxuriant locks were thinned and grizzled, 
while his features, which had long been schooled 
to betray no sign of emotion of a transient or 
superficial nature, were now, as his eyes met 
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those of Mrs. Beauchamp’s, convulsed as by 
the ing of a strong ion. A slight 
blush Emily’s usually pale cheek; she 


-drew a rapid breath, and her voice pore om 
— as shesaid at last, “ Yes, Philip Hay- 
forth, | am Emily Sherwood !” 

, Not immediately did he reply either by word 
or look—not till she had asked somewhat 
eagerly, “ We are friends, Mr. Dalton—are we 
not 


Pride wrestled for a minute with the better 
nature of Philip Hayforth ; but whether it were 
that his self-command was now greater than in 
the fiery and impassioned season of youth, or 
that it was difficult to maintain anger and re- 
sentment in the gentle, soothing, and dignified 
presence in which he now found himself, I 
undertake not to tell; but certain it is that 
this time at least he crushed the old demon 
down, and forced himself to answer, though 
with a formal manner and somewhat harsh 
tone, “Friends, Mrs. Beauchamp! Certainly, 
we are friends, if you wish it. Teun goodness 
to my poor motherless Fanny has completely 
cancelled all wrongs ever done to Fanny’s 
father. Let the past be forgotten!” 

“ Not so, if you please,” she answered gently, 
“rather let it be explained. Mr. Dalton, we 
are heither of us young now, and have both, I 
trust, outlived the rashness of youth. Never 
till our mutual truth is made mutually clear, 
can we be the friends we ought to be—the 
friends I wish we were for und’s and 
Fanny’s sake. Let us both speak plainly and 
boldly, and without fear of offence on either 
side. I promise, on mine, to take none at the 
truth, whatever it may be.” 

Mr. Dalton, as she spoke, regarded her ear- 
nestly and wonderingly, saying, as she finished, 
half in reverie, half addressing her, it would 
seem, “ The same clear good sense, the same 
sweet good temper, which I had persuaded 
myself was but the effect of a delusive imagi- 
nation! But I entreat your pardon, madam, 
and I promise as you have done.” 

“Tell me then, truly, Mr. Dalton, why you 
never answered the last letter I wrote to you, 
or acknowledged the’ receipt of the purse I 
sent ?” 

He started, as if he had received a pistol- 
shot; the formal, distant Mr. Dalton had dis- 

peared, and the eager, vehement Phili 
Hayforth stood before her once more. “I di 
answer it, Emily. Out of the fulness of my 

d how full it was I cannot tell you 
now—I answered your letter ; but you, Emily, 
you never answered mine.” 

“ Indeed I never received it.” 

It was some minutes after this announce- 
ment ere either was able to speak, but at last 
Mr. Dalton exclaimed, “Oh how I have 
wronged you? Emily, at this instant I catch, 
as it were, at the bottom of a dark gulf a 

limpse of the evil of my nature. I begin to 
lieve that I have cherished a devil in my bo- 
som, and called it by the name of a good angel. 
Emily, if I am not.too old to improve, you will 





have been the instrument of my improvement. 
I do not ask you to forgive me, generous 
woman, because I feel that you have already 
done so.” " 

Mrs. Beauchamp felt what it must have cost 
the proud man to make this acknowledgment, 
and she honored him for the effort. “We 
have both been to blame,” she said, “and 
therefore stand in need of mutual forgiveness. 
But it would be idle now to lament the past ; 
rather let us rejoice that our friendship, re-es- 
tablished on the firm basis of perfect confi- 
dence, is cemented by the union of our dear 
children.” 

Mr. Dalton only answered by offering her 
his arm, with the kind and familiar politeness 
of an old friend, as she looked a little fatigued, 
and they walked together some distance in 
silence. At last Mrs. Beauchamp inquired, 
“Was Fanny’s mother like herself” 

“No, Emily. My poor dead Fanny,” and 
his voice trembled Slightly, “was very sweet 
and amiable, but not at all like my living one.” 

“Your marriage was happy then? I am 

of that.” 

“I should have been the most ungrateful of 
men had it not been so ; and yours too, Emily 


I hope ”—— 

He stopt, he hardy knew why, while, with 
her eyes fixed on the ground. she answered 
slowly, “I am happy, very happy now!” 

A feeling of profound respect and admiration 
held Mr. Dalton silent for a few seconds, and 
then he said, in the tone of one who expresses 
an earnest conviction, “ You are the most noble 
minded woman I ever knew.” 

Mrs. omen made no answer, and it was 
not till they stood together in the hall, that 
she said in her natural tone of kind and calm 
cheerfulness, “And now, Mr. Dalton, let us 
look for Edmund and Fanny ; and if you please, 
in order that they may learn of our mistakes 
that trust is the nobler part of love, we: shall 
tell them this story of Tue Lost Letter.” 





From Frazer's Magazine. 
LIFE AT A WATERING-PLACE. 
THE LIONNE. 
BY OHARLES ASTOR BRISTED. 

OX day at Oldport Springs went off pretty 

much like another. There was the same 
continual whirl, and flurry, and toiling after 
pleasure—never an hour of repose—scarcely 
eno cessation for the two or three indis- 
pensable meals. When they had walked, and 
flirted, and played ten-pins, and driven, and* 
danced all day, and all night till two in the 
morning, the women retired to their rooms, 
and the men retired to the gambling-house 
(which being an illegal establishment on 
that account, a seme charm in their eyes), 
and kept it up there till broad daylight; not- 
withstanding which, they always contrived to 
appear at breakfast a few hours after as fresh 
as ever, and ready to begin the same round of 
dissipation. Indeed it was said that Tom Ed- 
small and his most ardent followers among 

















the boys never went to bed at all, but on their 


return from “ fighting the tiger,” bathed, 
ed linen, and fart to rego 4 
taking the night’s slvep for granted. 
It was a scene of excitement, reliev- 
ed by the h and calm figure of Sum- 
ner, W! serpin oar pam ma or eg 
pacious of meat and , a recipient of eve- 
ry: di n, without being excited by any, 
went all the — riding, od 
polking, 5 e gravity of a 
oe meagre national French ance 
at the ile. was much rivalry in 


ui especially between Ludlow, Benson, 
= Lowen 3 ae drove the three four-in- 
hands of the and emulated one another 
in horses, harness, and vehicles—even setti 
up attempts at liveries, in which they foun 
some imitators (for you can’t do any thing in 
America, however unpopular, without being 
imitated): and every horse, wagon, man-ser- 
vant, and livery, belongifig to every one, was 
duly chronicled in the Oldport correspondence 
of the Sewer and the Jacobin, which journals 
were wont one day to Billingsgate the “ mush- 
room aristocracy of wealth,” and the next to 
play Jenkins for their glorification. Le Roi, 
who owned no horses, and had given up dan- 
cing as soon as he found that there were many 
of the natives who could out-dance him, and 
that the late hours were bad for his complex- 
ion, attached himself to any or every married 
lady who was at all distinguished for cee 
or fortune ; and then went about asking, wi 
an ostentatious air of mystery,—“ Est-ce qu’ 
on parle beaucoup de moi et Madame Chose?” 
Sometimes he deigned to turn aside for an 
heiress ; and as he was a ‘very amusing and ra- 
ther ornamental man, the girls were oom 

to have his company; but the 

. took care net te fall in ours with him, 
or to give him sufficient encouragement (al- 
though a Frenchman does not require a great 
deal) to justify a declaration on his part. Per- 
haps the legend about the mutual-benefit sub- 
seription club hurt his prospects, or it may 
have been his limited suecess in dancing. The 
same ——— much, at least, as — assumed 
one of their vulgarity—-kept Mr. Simpson, and 
other “ birds ” oT hie ast, a of the exclusive 
society. For was the one great article 
in the code of the fashionables to which all 
other amusements or occupations were subor- 
dinate. There was a gratid dress-ball once a 
week at one or other of the hotels, and two 
undress-balls—hops they were called; but 
most of the exclusives went to these also in 
full dress, and both balls and hops usually last- 
ed till three or four in the morning. -Then 
on the off-nights “our set” got up their own 
little extempore balls in the large public par- 
lor, to the music of some volunteer piani 
and when the weather was bad they danced in 
the same place all day ; when it was good these 
informal matinées did not generally last more 
than two or three hours. Then there were 
serenades given about day-break, by young 








eee mea HE eRe gb 
to: some i ladies, but virtually; 
course, ia thosotiie hotel, or nearly so-.and 
the only music they could devise for these’ 
easions were waltzes or polkas.» «Ashburner 
made a calculation that, counting in the sere- 
nades, the inhabitants of were edified 
by waltz, polka, and redowa music (in those 
days the Schottisch was not), eleven hours out 
of the twenty-four, daily. And at last, when 

Mr. Monson, the Cellarius of New-York, came 
down with various i native and 
imported, to give lessons to.such 
young men as might desire it, first Mrs. 
son and other women, who, tho wi 
and well-known, were. not ly “of us. 
used to drop in to look at the fun; and, final- 
Iv. all the exclusives, irresistibly attracted by 

e.sound cf fiddles and revolving feet, throng- 
ented pom ns Na 
class was assembled, and from looking on, pro- 
ceeded to join in the exercises. Ladies, beaux, 
and dancing-girls, were all mingled together, 
whirling and capering about in. an apartment 
fifteen feet square, which hardly gave them 
room to pass one another. Benson was the 
only person who “entered his protest agai 
the ing. He declared it was a 
that his countrywomen should them- 
selves so before foreigners; but his expostu- 
lations were only laughed at: nor could he 
even uade his wife and sister-in-law to quit 
the place, though he stalked off himself in high 
dudgeon, and wrote a letter to the —— 

Banner, — ing against the shameless 
sipation of the watering-places. For Harry 
was on very good terms with the religi 
people in New-York, and was prof a 
religious man, and had some sort of idea that 
he mixed with the fashionables to do them 
good; which was much like what we some- 
times hear of a parson who follows the hounds 
to keep the sportsmen from swearing, and 
about as successful. Trying with all hismight 
to serve God, and to live with the exclusives, 
he was in a fair way to get a terrible fall be- 
— two — . 

- Talking of religion brings us naturally to 
Sunday, which at Oldport was really so 
asa day of rest. But whether it would have 
been so or not is doubtful, only that the Puri- 
tan habits of the country made dancing on that 
day impossible. It was a violation of public 
opinion, and of the actual law of the land, 
which no one eared to attempt. The fashion- 
ables were thus left almost without resouree. 
The young men went off to dine somewhere 
in the vicinity, not unfrequently taking with 
them some of Mr. Monson’s dancing-girls; the 
wearied men, and the women generally, were 
in a sad state of listlessness. Some of them 
literally went to bed and slept for the rest of 
the week; others, in very despair of something 
to do, went to church and fell asleep there. 
Ashburner took advantage of the lull to fill 
up his journal, and ‘put down his observations 
on the society about him, in which he had re- 
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Vehendeis iki liariti PaaS 
IN mah and vther cutwecd and open: 


rs very readily to the privilege of rela- 
tives” The a were it feud with all 
their cousins ; Benson with most of his, except 
Ludlow. Ludlow, White, Sumner, every man 
he knew, had his set of private enemies, with 
whom he was not on Ses vce eparwoce do 
Mrs. Harrison, who was very friendly to most 
itis ttn, auaintly aioe (0 0: dagha-eremen 
in the place; but this was, perhaps, only car- 
rying the war into Africa, as the ladies of “ our 
set” generally had intended not to recogni 
her as one of them. These numberless feuds 
made it very difficult to arrange an excursion, 
or to: get up adinner at the restaurant of a 
“colored gentleman,” whose timely settlement 
in Oldport had enabled Mr. Grabster’s guests 
to a in some measure the pangs of hun- 
ger. studying the cause of these disagree- 
able hostilities, he found that, among relatives, 
they were often caused by disputes upon mon- 
matters; that between persons not related 
frequently sprung from the most trivial 
sources—frivolous points of etiquette, petty 
squabbles at cards, imaginary jealousies—but 
that in both cases the majority of them could 
be traced to the all-pervading spirit of scandal. 
His purely intellectual education, if it had not 
made him somewhat of a misogynist, had at 
least prevented him from gaining any accurate 
knowledge or appreciation of women: he set 
them down en masse as addicted to gossip, 
and was not surprised to find in the American 
ladies what he assumed as a characteristic of 
the whole sex. But he was surprised to find 
the same quality so prevalent among the men. 
Not that they were in the habit of killing rep- 
ntations to give themselves bonnes fortunes, as 
Frenchmen might have done under similar cir- 
cumstances; their defamatory gossip was more 
about men than about women, and seemed to 
arise partly from a general disbelief in virtue, 
and partly from inability to maintain an inter- 
esting conversation on other than personal 
topics. And though much of this evil speak- 
ing was evidently prompted by personal enmi- 
ties, much also of it seemed to originate in no 
hostile feeling at all; and it was this that par- 
ticularly astonished Ashburner, to find men 
speaking disparagingly of their friends—those 
who were so in the real sense of that much- 
abused term. -Thus there could be no reason- 
able doubt that the cousins, Benson and Lud- 
low, were much attached to each other, and 
fond of each other’s society ; that either would 
have been ready to take up the other’s quarrel, 
or endorse his notes, had cireumstances requir- 
ed it. Yet Harry could never refrain from 
laughing before third parties at Gerard’s igno- 





not slow to co ing comments on 
various foibles of Harry. But the spirit of 
detraction was most full ee in men 
who were not y idle, but had, or 
quaintance and groomsman of 
barrister——(they. are begi 
barristers now in New-York, though it is a di- 
vision of labor not generally recognized in the 
country)—-of some small practice. Really well 
educated, well read, and naturally clever, his 
cleverness and knowledge were vastly more 
disagreeable than almost any amount of igno- 
rance or stupidity could have been. When he 
cut up right and left every man or woman who 
came on the éapis, his sarcasms were so neatly 
pointed that it was impossible to help laugh- 
ing with him; but it was equally impossible to 
escape feeling that, as soon as your back was 
turned, he would be laughing at you. Riches 
and rich people were the commonest subject 
of his sneers, yet he lost no opportunity of 
toadying a profitable connection, and was al- 
a to be on the look-out for some 


The next thing which made Ashburner mar- 
vel was the extreme youth of the fashionable 
set, particularly the male portion of it; or, to 
8 more critically, the way in which the 
younger members of the set had suppressed 
their elders, and constituted themselves the so- 
ciety. A middle-aged man, particularly if, like 
Léwenberg, he happened to be rich, might be 
admitted to terms of equality, but the 
and mammas were absolutely set aside, and 
came mere formulas and appendages. The old 
people were nowhere; no one looked after 
a comfort in a ewer pe ae oe them 
about any arrangement til r the arran 
ment en made. They had no influence ss 
no authority. When Miss Friskin rode a wild 
colt bareheaded through the streets of Oldport, 
or danced the Redowa with !ittle Robinson in 
so very cha a style that even Mrs. 
Harrison turned away, poor Mrs. Friskin could 
interpose no impedimentto the young lady’s 
amusement ; and even her father, the respected 
senior of the wealthy firm, Friskin & Co., who 
must have heard from afar of his daughter’s 
vagaries (for all these things were written in 
the note-book of the Sewer), seemed never to 
have dreamed of the propriety or possibility of 
coming up to Oldport to put a stop to them. 
When Tom Edwards was squandering his for- 
tune night after night at the faro-table, and his 
health day after day in ceaseless dissipation, 
there was no old friend of his family who dared 
to give him advice or warning, for there was 
none to whose advice or warning he would have 
listened. Once when Ashburner was convers- 
ing with Benson on some subject which brought 
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on a reference to this inverse order of things, 
the latter gave his explanation of it, which was 
to this effect :— — 

“ The number of foreigners among us, either 


ce rarharnegnatpag our society. It is, there- 
‘ore, requisite that a fashionable should be able 
to associate easily with foreigners ; and for this 
= — — he or she rane mate some 
Ww) of foreign customs guages, 
and, in the first place, of the French " 
oo go back a generation, we shall find 
the men of that day were not educated to 
speak French. Go into the Senate Chamber 
-at Washington, for instance, and you will not 
meet with many of the honorable senators who 
ean converse in the recognized language of 
courts. Many of our most distinguished states- 
men and dip can speak no tongue but 
their own. And to descend to private life, with 
which we have more particularly to do, when a 
foreigner presents himself with his letters at 
the dwelling of an old city merchant or profes- 
sional man, it is generally the younger branches 
ofthe family who are called on to amuse hi 
and play interpreters for the rest. This gives 
the young people a very decided advantage 
over their elders, and it is not surprising that 
they have become a little vain of it. ye Ps 
larly with regard to foreign dresses, dances, 
cookery, and habits generally. The young men, 
having been the latest abroad, are the freshest 
and best informed in these things. It does not 
require any ee experience or wisdom to mas- 
ter them, on y some personal grace and apti- 
tude for imitation to start with, and an @ 
to which ignorance is more conducive 
than knowledge. Hence the standard of ex- 
cellence has become one of superficial accom- 
plishment, and the man of matured mind who 
enters into competition with these handsome, 
showy, and illiterate boys, puts himself at a 
discount. Look at Léwenberg. All his lite- 
~~ ( wreesceegboe —_—— nee (and he 
y has a great 0 ) go for nothing. 
The little beaux ean speak nearly as many lan- 
as he can, and dance and dress better. 
Phe only thing they can appreciate about him 
is his money, and the horses and dinners con- 
sequent thereon. If little Robinson, there, with 
his ne plus ultra tie and varnished shoes, were to 
have the same fortune left him to-morrow, he 
would be the better man of the two, because 
he can polk better, and because, being neither 
.@ married man nor the agent of a respectable 
house, he can gamble and do other things which 
Léwenberg’s position does not allow him todo.” 
This was a t confession for Benson to 
make against the country ; nevertheless, it was 
not perfectly satisfactory to Ashburner, who 
thought that it did not explain all the pheno- 
mena of the case. It seemed to him that there 
was at work a radical spirit of insubordination, 
and a principle of overturning the formerly re- 
ized order of domestic rule. The little 
en ate and drank what they liked, went 
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to bed when they liked, and altogether 
very independent of their natuyal rulers. 
son’s boy rode ro od over his nurse, bu 
lied his mother, an 
father occasionally. 


son did not like ——e : he only danced at.all 
because he thought it hi - 

little of every thing, and because society thought 
it the duty of every young man who was not 
lame to understand the polka. But his wife 
kept him poing at every ball for six hours, dur- 
ing five of which he was bored todeath. Lud- 
low, whose luxurious living made violent exer- 


cise ni for his health, and who, there- 
fore, deli in fencing, boxing, and “ consti- 
tutionals ” that would have tired a Cantab, was 


made to drive about Mrs. Ludlow all day till 
he hated the sight of his own horses. to 
Mrs. Harrison, she treated her husband, when 
he made his appearance at Oldport (which was 
not very often) as unceremoniously as one 
would an old trunk, or any other piece of bag- 

which is never alluded to or taken notice 
of except when wanted for immediate use. 


Ashburner first met this lady a very few days 
after his arrival at Oldport; ind she was 
so conspicuous a figure in the place that one 


could not be there long without taking notice 
of her. About mid-day there was usually a 
brief interval between the ten-pin bowling and 
the informal dance; and during one of these 
pauses he perceived on the smoking-piazza 
where ladies seldom ventured, a well. 

and rather handsome woman smoking a cigar- 
ette, and surrounded by a group of » ere, of 
all sizes, from men like White and Sumner to 
the little huge-cravated boys in their teens. 
She numbered in her train at least half-a-dozen 
of these cavaliers, and was playing them off 
against one another and ing them all at 
once, as a circus-rider does his four horses, or 
a juggler his four balls. In a country where 
beauty is the rule rather than the. exception, 
she was not 4 remarkable beauty—at least, she 
did not appear such to Ashburner, from that 
distance ; nor was her dress, though sufficiently 
elegant and becoming, quite so artistically put 
on as that of Mrs. Benson and the other Belles 
of the set ; still there was clearly something 
very attractive and striking about her, and he 
was immediately induced to inquire her name, 
and, on learning that she was a real lady 
(though not of “ our set” of ladies), to request 
an introduction to her. But Benson, to whom 
he first applied, instead of jumping at the op- 
portunity wil: his usual readiness to execute 
or anticipate his friend’s wishes, boggled ex- 
ceedingly, and put off the introduction under 
frivolous and evidently feigned pretences, It 
was so uncommon for Benson to show an 
diffidence in such matters, and his whole air 
said so plainly, “I will do this out of friend- 
ship for you if you wish it, but for my own 
part I would not,” that Ashburner saw 
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there was something in the wind, and let the 
ject drop. ow, “ whom he — had 
recourse, told him, with the utmost politeness, 
but in very decided terms, that «his family ® 
(he was careful not to insist on his own person- 
in the affuir)” had not the honor of Mrs. 
arrison’s acquaintance.” The next man who 
to come along was Mr. Simpson, and 
to Ashburner application, thinking 
that, perliaps, the fair smoker might more pro- 
perly cri «ta the “second set,” though so 
surrounded by the beaux of the first. But even 
Simpson, though the last man in the world to 
be guilty of any superfluous delicacy, hesitated 
very much, and made some allusion to Mrs. 
Simpson ; and then Ashburner began to com- 


prehend the real state of the case,—that most | 


of the married women had declared war against 
Mrs. Harrison, that she had retaliated upon 
them all, and that the husbands were drawn 
into their wives’ quarrels, and obliged to fight 
shy of her before strangers. It was clear, 
then, that he must apply to a bachelor; and 


accordingly he waylaid Sumner, who “ was 
jr happy” to introduce him at once in due 
orm. 


As Ashburner came up to Mrs. Harrison she 
began to play off her eyes at him, and he then 
perceived that they constituted her chief beau- 
ty. They were of that deep blue which, in 
certain lights, passes for Poa Sar va expres- 
sive, pleasing; the sort of eyes that go 
right agg: 7 a man and look him down to 
nothing. deed, they had such effect on him 
that he lost all distinctive idea of her other fea- 
tures. Her manner, too, had eee very 
attractive, tho he could not have defined 
wherein it consisted. She did not exhibit the 

with which most of her country- 
women seek to put a stranger at his ease at 
once ; or the exigence of a a — waiting 
to be amused; or the haughtiness o 
lady, who does not care if she is am her- 
and deigns no effort to amuse others. 
Neither did she attack him with raillery and 
irony, as Mrs. Benson had done on their first 
meeting., But she behaved as if she were used 
to seeing men like Ashburner every day of her 
life, and was willing to meet them half-way and 
be ble to them, if they were so to her, 
without taking any particular trouble, for there 
was no appearance of effort to please, or even 
of any strong desire: to please, in her words 
and gestures; yet she did please and attract 
very decidedly. 

“So I saw you in Mrs. Harrison’s train!” 
said Benson, when they next met. 

“ Yes, and I fancy I know why you hesitated 
to introduce me.” 

As Ashburner spoke he glanced towards the 
parlor, where “our set”—Mrs. Benson, of 
course, conspicuous among them—were en- 
gaged in their ordinary occupation of dancing. 

“Oh, I assure you, madame is not disposed 





should have us little to say to her as I have 
now. In the first place she is too old ——” 

“Too old! she cannot be thirty.” 

“ Of course a lady never is thirty, until she 
is fifty, at least; but at any rate I may say, 
without sacrilege, that Mrs. H. is pretty high 
up in the twenties. Now, at that age a woman 
ought—not to give up society, that would be an 
absurdity in the other extreme, but—to leave 
the romping dances and the young men to the 
girls, who want them more and whom they be- 
come better. Then I don’t like her face. You 
must have taken notice that all the upper pest 
of it is fine and intellectual, and she has glori- 
ous eyes P 

“ Yes,” said Ashburner. 

“But all the lower part is heavy and over- 
sensuous. Now, not only does this, in my 
opinion, entirely di a woman’s looks, but 
it suggests unpleasant ideas of her character. 
A man may have that ponderous chin and vo- 
luptuous mouth, without their disturbing the 
harmony of an otherwise handsome face. Ido 
not think a woman can ; and as in the physical 
so in the moral. A man can stand a much 
greater amount of sensuousnesy in his compo- 
sition than a woman. I do not mean to allude 
to the different standards of morality for the 
two sexes admitted by society; for I don’t 
admit it, and think it very unjust; and I am 
proud to say that our people generally enter- 
tain more virtuous as well as more equitable 
views on this point than the Europeans. I 
mean literally that a man having so many op- 
portunities for leading an active life, and being 
able to reason himself into or out of a great 
many things to or from which a woman’s only 
guide is her feelings, may be very sensuous 
without its doing any positive harm to himself 
or others ; but with a woman, who is com- 
pelled to lead « comparatively idle life, such an 
element predominating in her character is sure 
to bring her into mischief.” 

“ Do you mean to say, then, that ——” and 
Ashburner stopped short, but his look implied 
the remainder of his interrupted question. 

“Do you ask me from a personal motive ?” 

Ashburner colored, and was proceeding to 
disclaim any such motive with an air of injured 
innocence. 

“No, I don’t mean any thing of the sort,” 
said Benson, who felt that he had gone rather 
too far, and might unintentionally have slan- 
dered his countrywoman. “I believe the lady 
is as pure as—as my wife, or any one else. 
The number of her beaux, and the equality with 
which she treats them, prove conclusively to 
my mind that her flirting never runs into any 
thing worse. I don’t think a woman runs any 
danger of that kind when she has such a lot of. 
cavaliers; they — on her and on one 
another. I remember when my brother lived 
in town, he once was “ie from home for two 
or three weeks, and when he came back an old 





to be jealous, nor am I a man to take in | maid who lived in his street, and used to keep 
women’s quarrels. I don’t like the ~~ religious watch over the goings-out and com- 
self, to begin with; and were I a elor,!ings-in of every one in the vicinity, said to 
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} him, “ How very 


aes 5 
3 fa man 
Blow glad Tami Ifyou had told me she ni 
walking same man every day I might 
a little seared.” But a woman may 
be perfectly chaste herself, and yet cause a 
8 deal. of unchasteness in other people. 
is" this Mrs. Harrison, smoking cigarettes 
sometimes, in the open air; 
ight, and sometimes in the 
; letting Tom Edwards and the fool- 
who imitate him talk slang to her 


your wife is, Mr. Benson ! 
with a different gen 





mu were gone.’ ‘Dear 


ment The foreigners; there are plenty of 
them here evgry season; I wonder there are so 


man like Le Roi, you usually find half-a-dozen 
disreputable ones; Englishmen many, not al- 
ways of the best sort cy. recruton Russians, and 

i occasionally: they all are inclined to 
look upon her—especially maser her bel- 
ligerent attitude towards the rest of the female 
population—as something trés légére, and to 
attempt to go a little too far with her. Then 
she puts them down fast enough, and they in 
spite say things about her, the discredit of 
which extends to our ladies generally—in short, 
she the country before foreigners. 
Then for the natives, she catches some poor 
boy just loose upon the world, dances with, 
flatters him—for she has a knack of flattering 


people without seeming to do so, especially by 
always appes ing to take an interest in. what 
is said to her,—keeps him dangling about her 


for a while; then some day he says or does 
something to make a fool of himself, and she 
extinguishes him. The man gets a check of 
this sort at his entry into society that is mn 
to make him a misogynist for life. And the 
little scenes that she used to get up last sum- 
mer with married men, just to make their 
nee et ” 

“ Which, I suppose, is the reason none of 
your wives will let you speak to her?” said 
Ashburner, who began to feel, he hardly knew 
why, a sentiment of partisanship for Mrs. Har- 
rison. “But granting that her face, as you 
describe it, is an index of her character, I should 
draw from that exactly the opposite inference. 
I believe that the women who make mischief 
in the way you mention are your unsensuous 
and passionless ones—that the perfect flirt, 
single or married, must be a perfectly eold wo- 
man, because it is only one of such a tem 
ment who can thus trifle with others without 
danger to herself. I speak hesitatingly, for all 
women are a mystery, and my experience is as 
yet very limited ; but such opportunities of ob- 
servation as have fallen to my lot confirm me 
in the theory.” 





Somewhat to Ashburner’s his 
tle- | made no attempt to controvert gi 


He only turned it aside, saying,— ; 

“ Well, I don’t like her, at any rate. If I 
had no other reason, the way she talks of her 
husband would be enough to make me.” 

“Oh, there is a Mr. then? One 
hears so little of him ——” 

“ And sees so nothing of him, you may say.” 

“ Exactly —that I took him for a m ologi- 
cal personage—a cousin of our Mrs. i 

“ Nevertheless I assure you Mr. Harrison 
exists very decidedly—a Wall-street specula- 
tor, and well known as such by business pond wa 
ple, a capital man behind a trotter, an nt 
judge of wine. Probably he will come here from 
the city once or twice before we leave, and I 
shall an opportunity to introduce you to 
him, for he is really worth knowing and con- 
siderable of a man, as we say—no fool at all, 
ee lets his wife bully him.” 

“Tf he made an unsuitable match that does 
not show his wisdom conspicuously.” 

“It was an unsuitable match enough, Heaven 
knows! But when he proposed he was in the 
state of mind in which sensible people do the 


most foolish thi He was a great man in 
stocks—controlled the market at one time— 
had been buying largely just before the elec- 


tion of ’44, when we all expected Henry Clay 
would get in with plenty to spare. When 
Polk was elected, great was the terror of all 
le citizens. My brother a such 
a fright then that I don’t think he has fairly re- 
covered from it to this day. How the stocks 
did tumble down! Harrison had about nine 
millions on his hands; he couldn’t keep such 
a fund, and was forced to sell at any price, and 
lost just one third. Just as he was beginning 
to pick himself up after the shock and wonder, 
like the sailor whom the conjurer blew up, 
what was to come next? Mr. Whitey of the 
Jacobin, now the honorable Pompey Whitey 
—and one doesn’t see why he shouldn’t be, for 
after all an editor is not, generally speaking, a 
greater blackguard than most of our Congress- 
men—Whitey, I say, who for our sing is nom- 
inally attached to the Conservative party, con- 
ceived the bright idea of phieimeum. Nga ye 
my for popular favor, and propo » he 
didn’t actually propose in so aay words, but 
only strongly hinted at the desrabieness of the 
measure—that there should be no more payi 
rent, and a general division of Pees. 
not sure but there were some additional sug- 
tions on the expediency of abolishing the 
hristian religion and the institution of matri- 
mony, but that has nothing to do with politics. 
This last drop in the bucket quite overflowed 
poor Harrison ; so,as if he had said to himself, 
“ Let us eat and drink and get married, for to- 
morrow we shall have a proscription and nove 
tabula,” he rushed off and proposed to Miss 


Macintyre.” 

“ Then, if she him after he lost his 
fortune, it shows she did not marry for money, 
‘at any rate.” 








LIFE AT A WATERING PLAOE. 





cag RL meg of dollars left, and a 
that is not poor in any country— 
it was a (catch for Miss Macin- 
cent of her own. She jilt- 


: ly 


without a 
; KA nchman 


Iry | from an omni 


the artic 
ould take them off his hands; and this 
was ac Very French in him to 
make it—don’t you think so?—and rather Ame- 


as it turned out that my gentleman was known 
as a troublesome character, they threatened to 
take away his license and have him sent to 
Blackwell’s Island if he didn’t keep quiet: so 
he was too glad to make himself scarce.” 
“ By Jove, you deserve a testimonial from 
the city! I eh nang dollars damages 
iver for running into my 
brougham, knocking off a wheel, dumping 
my wife and child into the street ; and I thought 
it was a great exploit, but this performance ot 
yours throws me into the shade.” 
Just then Benson caught sight of Ashburner, 
and excusing himself to the other, rushed up 


rican in the other to take it. Well, I hope | to him 


Harrison will come this way soon ; I should 
really like you to know him. 
One or two days after this conversation Ash- 
burner met his friend walking up and down the 
interminable piazza of the Bath Hotel, arm-in- 
arm with a middle-aged man, who presented 
as great a contrast to Benson’s usual asso- 
ciates, and to Benson himself, as could well be 
imagined. The new-comer was short of sta- 
ture - eee rather sey: i a any 
thing ut graceful ; he wore ve clothes, 
but they were badly put on, pe looked as if 
they had never undergone the brush since leav- 
ing the tailor’s hands ; he wore no gloves, and 
in short had altogether an unfashionable he 
—. But though indubitably an unf: 
ble man, he did not give you the impres- 
sion of a vulgar one; there was nothing snob- 
bish or pretentious in his ugliness, and his cav- 
ernous black eye could have belonged only to 
an intelligent and able man. Benson was = 
ing or pressing upon him some matter whi 
he seemed unwilling to explain. 
* But do tell me,” said en as 5 passed 
Ashburner, “what have you been doing to 
ourself? Sprained your finger by working 
hard the —_ before last packet day? or 
tumbled down from running too fast in Wall- 
street, and not thinking which way you were 
ing?’ And he took in his own delicate white 
the rough paw of the , whieh was 
partly bound up as if suffering from some re- 
cent injury. 
“If you must know,” said the other, stop- 
ing short in his walk, “I broke my knuckles on 
an Irish hackman’s teeth. Last week the fel- 
low drove me from the North River boat to 
my house in Union Square, and I offered him 
seventy-five cents. was very insolent and 
demanded a dollar. If I had had a dollar-note 
about me I might have given it to him, but it 
happened that I had pf fhe six shillings in 
change ; and so, knowing that was two shil- 
lings more than his | I beeame as pos- 
itive as he. At last he seized my trunk, and 
then I could not resist the temptation of giving 
him aoovepragic’ that sent him clean down the 
steps into the gutter. 
eran tenaeine oii 
*% ea 4 was 
to draw a crowd about the house, when I 
walked off to the nearest police-station ; and 





“Let me tell you now, before I forget it. 
We are going over to the glen to-morrow to 
dine, and in fact spend the day there. You'll 
come, of course ?” 

“ With great pleasure,” said Ashburner; “ but 
pray don’t let me take you away from your 
friend.” 

“Oh, that’s only Harrison.” 

“We meant, of course, our set, with such 
foreign lions as the place afforded, foremost 
among whom stood Ashburner and Le Roi. 
Benson, Ludlow, und some of the other mar- 
ried men undertook to arrange it, always under 
the auspices of the Robinsons. 

These Robinsons were evidently the leaders 
in every movement of the fashionables, but why 
they were so was not so clear—at least, to Ash- 
burner, though he had abundant opportunities of 
studying the whole family. There was a father 
in some kind of business, who occupied the usual 

ition of New-York fathers; that is to say, 

e made the money for the rest of the y 
to spend, and showed himself at Oldport once 
a fortnight or so—possibly to pay the bills. 
There was a mother, stout and good-humor- 
ed, rather vulgar, very fussy, and no end ofa 
talker: she always remjnded Ashburner of an 
ex-lady-mayoress: There were three or four 
young wr): —_ Eth Pog with ” usual 
amount of white tie the ordinary rae | 
in the polka; and two daughters, both well 
out of their teens. The knowing ones said 
that one of these young ladies was to have six 
thousand a year by her grandfather’s will, and 
the other little or nothing; but it was not gen- 
erally understood which was the heiress, and 
the old lady manceuvred with them as if both 
were. This fact, however, was not sufficient to 
account for their rank as , since there 
were several other girls in their circle quite as 
well, or better off. Nor had their wit or tal- 
ent any share in giving them their position ; 
on the ery | ple used to laugh at the 
coop? et insons, and make them the 
utt o or imaginary good stories. And, 
in point of birth, they were not related to: the 
Van Hornes, the Bensons, the Vanderlyns, or 
any of the old Dutch settlers ; nor like White, 
Ludlow, and others of their set, s; ng from 
the British families of long standing in the 
city. On the very morning of the proposed 
excursion Sedley was sneering at them for 














them. 

“ And yet,” said the Englishman, 

Bey ons aera of fashion. You can’t do 
any thing without them. They are the head of 
aiscaaeitien that-ave. ave just. quing sess. 
Benson tells me “the Robinsons are to 
there,” as if that settled the —v de- 
sirability of my being there also. 

“As to that,” replied Sedley, “ fashionable 

is a vast absurdity anywhere, and it is 
only natural that absurd people should be at 
the head of it. The Robinsons want to be 
fashionable—it is their only ambition—they 
try hard for it; and it is generally the case 
that those who devote themselves to any pur- 
suit have some success in it, and only right 
that it should be so. Then they are hopeless- 
ly good-natured folks, that you can’t insult or 
quarrel with.” Sedley had so little of this 
quality himself that he looked on the posses- 
sion of it as a weakness rather than a virtue. 
“Then they are very fond of good living.” 

“ Yes, Iremember hearing Benson say that 
he always liked to feed Mrs. Robinson at a 
ball,—it was a perfect pleasure to see her eat; 
and that when Léwenberg, in the pride of his 
heart, gave a three-days’ deiner, or lunch, or 
whatever it was, after his marriage, she was 
seen there three times each day. 

“ And he might have told you that they are 
as liberal of their own good things as fond of 
those of others. Old Robinson has some first- 
rate Madeira, better by a long chalk than that 
Vanderlyn Sercial that Harry Benson is al- 
ways cramming down your throat—metaphdri- 
cally, I mean, not literally. The young men 
like to drop in there of an evening, for they are 
sure to find a good supper and plenty of ma- 
terials ready for punch and polka. Then they 
always manage to h the newest lions. 
When I first saw you In théir carriage along- 
side of Miss Julia, I said to myself, “That 
Englishman must be somebody, or the Robin- 
sons would not have laid hold of him so soon.” 
But their two seasons in Paris were the making 
of them,—and the unmaking, too, in another 
sense ; for they ate such a hole in their fortune 
—or, rather, their French guests did for them 
—that it has never recovered its original di- 
mensions to this day. They took a grand 
hétel, and gave magnificent balls, and filled 
their rooms with the Parisian aristocracy. My 
uncle, who is an habitué of Paris, was at the 
Jockey Club one day, and heard two exquisites 
talking about them. “Connaissez-vous ce Mon- 
sieur inson ?” asked one. 


“ Est-ce que je 
le connais !” replied the other, shrugging his 


shoulders. Je e ses diners, je danse a ses 
bals; v'la tow.” Voila tout, indeed! That is 
just all our people get by keeping open house 
for foreigners.” 

Just then Benson and Ludlow came up, the 
former under much excitement, and the latter 
in asad state of profanity. As they both in- 
sisted on talking at once, it was some time be- 


be | self sufficiently a stranger to be above al 





fore either was 


a double check. In the first . _all the 
bachelors had demanded that 1 
should be of the party, in which they were sus- 
tained by Léwen rg, who, though Par na | 
turalized by his marriage, still consi erg him, 
of clique. All the other married men had ob- 
a, but o ew ultimately carried 

eir point. two principal opponents, 
Ludlow was fairly talked off oe feet | by the 
voluble patois of Léwenberg, and Benson com- 

letely put down by the laconic and inflexible 

jumner. far so bad, but worse was to fol- 
low; for after the horses had been ordered, and 
most of the ladies, including the Robinsons, 
bonneted and shawled for the start, the lionne, 
who had, doubtless, heard of the unsuccessful 
— to blackball her, and wished to make 
a further trial of her power, suddenly professed 
a headache, whereupon her partisans almost 
unanimously declared that, as she couldn’t go, 
they didn’t want to go; and thus the whole 
affair had fallen through. Such was the sub- 
stance of their melancholy intelligence, which 
they had hardly finished communicating when 
a dea ex machina sspeae = the person of 
Mrs. Benson. She declared that it was “a 
shame,” and “too bad,” and she “ had never,” 
&c.; and brought her remarks to a practical 
conclusion by vowing that she would go, at any 
rate, whoever chose to stay with that woman; 
“and if no one else goes with us I’m sure Mr. 
Ashburner will:” at which Ashburner was 
fain to express his readiness to follow her to 
the end of the world, if necessary. Then she 
followed up her advantage by sending a mes- 
sage to Sumner, which took him captive im- 
mediately ; and as she was well seconded by 
the Robinsons, who on their part had brought 
over Le Roi, the party was soon reorganized 
pretty much on its original footing. When 
the cause of all the trouble found herself like- 
ly to be left in a minority her headache vanish- 
ed immediately, in time for her to secure beaux 
enough to fill her barouche, and Mr. Harrison 
was put into a carriage with the musicians. 
Mrs. Benson’s vehicle was equally well filled ; 
and Harry, who, by his wife’s orders, and much 
against his own will, had lent his wagon and 
ponies to a young Southerner that was doing 
the amiable to Miss Vanderlyn, had nothin 
left for it but to go on horseback ; in whic 
Ashburner undertook to join him, having heard 
that there was a good bit of turf on the road 
to the glen. 

“If you go that way,” said Mrs. Robinson, 
when he announced his intention, “ you will 
have another companion. Mr. Edwards means 
to ride.” 

Ashburner had seen Edwards driving a mag- 
nificent trotter about Oldport, but could not 
exactly fancy him outside of a horse, and con- 
jectured that he would not make quite so good 
a figure as when leading the redowa down a 
long ball-room. But the hero of the dance 



























give the carri 
when 
in, 





renders so many blood- 
horses but le to ride, and 
arrying her head and tail to A rer He 
wore white cord trousers, a buff waistcoat, and 
avery natty white hair-cloth cap. His coat 
was something between a summer sack and a 
eutaway,—the color, a rich green of some 
peculiar and indescribable shade. His 
were very small, but highly polished ; al in- 
stead of a whip, he carried a little red cane 
with a carved ivory head. In his marvellously 
fitting white buckskin glove he managed a rein 
. of.some mysterious sa ve that looked like 
a compound of india-rubber and sea-weed. 
He aat his mare beautifully—with a little too 
much aim at effect, perhaps; but y 
and firmly at the same time. Ashburner Lod 
ed at his own poor beast and wished for 
devil, whose antics he had frequently controlled 
with great success at Devilshoof; and Benson 


steam engine; besides which, Harry—partly, 
pene, rom motives of economy, parly, as 
said, because he thought it snobbish to ride 

ways mounted in the 
e had, and with a well-used 
bridle and saddle. But there was no help for it 
now, so off the three went together at a fair 


trot, and soon overtook most of the party. 
ing his spurs into the bay mare 


every successive vehicle they 
piece of turf which Benson 
mised his friend was not quite so smooth as 
Newmarket heath, but it was more than three- 
quarters of a mile long, and sufficiently level to 
be a great improvement on the heavy and sandy 
siding on grasa? that Edwards could 
rieans to “ riding on wards co 

be persuaded to quit the main path until 
had repeatedly challenged him to a 


Charlie hauling t each other, the rider 
wid he weight thrown back in the stirrups 
and i is “ 





carriages 
_ they heard | and 





times ; and every time Benson drew in his horse, 
who was now well settled down to his work, 
and waited for Edwards to come on. At last, 
his mare and he both lost their tem at once. 
She started for a run, and he dropped the reins 
on her back and let her At the same in- 
stant Benson stuck bo’ 


ner, and away went the two at full gallop. 
Ashburner’s hack was left behind at once, but 
he could see them going on close together, 
tooling their horses capitally; Edwards’s riding 
being the more graceful, and Benson’s the more 
workmanlike ; the mare leading a trifle, as he 
thought, and Charlie pressing her close. Sud- 
denly Edwards ware his cane as in triumph, 
but the next moment he and his mare disap- 
peared, as if the earth had swallowed them up, 
on Benson’s horse sheered off ten feet to the 


— 





From the Southern Literary Messenger, 


TO ONE IN AFFLICTION. 
BY JOHN R. THOMPSON. 
EAR friend! if word of mine could seal 
The bitter fount of all thy tears, 
through the future’s cloudy years, 
Some glimpse of sunshine yet rev 
That word I might not dare to 3 
A father’s sorrow o’er his child 
So sacred seems and undefiled, 
To bid it cease we may not seek. 
Thy little boy has passed awa: 
"irom orto t and mortal love, 
To join the shining choir above 
And dwell amid the perfect day ; 


Abupre op K Go omiie nie 


He’d ask of thee, with charméd look, 
And smile bh ey his features -; = 
wt A 5 


Or vieuing, fom Go Gam 
The dim horizon round his home, 

With simplest and air would come 
And ask why were the mountains made? 
Be my friend, these days of doom 

Are bs casetie af tees here 

That daily enter to renew 
The warp of the Eternal Loom. 
And when to us it shall be given 

In joy fo see the other 








ever so wisely, could persuade the peasant boy 


pardon of the young gentleman, 


ago 

incarceration. And, to Mrs. Dale’s vexation, 
the widow took the boy’s part. She was deeply 
offended at the unjust disgrace Lenny had un- 
dergone in being put in the stocks ; she shared 
his pride, and openly Farrage his spirit. Nor 
was it without great difficulty that Lenny could 
be induced to resume his lessons at school; 
nay, even to set foot beyond the precincts of 
his mother’s holding. e point of the school 
at last he yielded, though sullenly; and the 
Parson thought it better to temporize as to 
the more unpalatable demand. Unluckily Len- 
ny’s apprehensions of the mockery that await- 
him in the merciless world of his village 
were realized. Though Stirn at first. kept his 
own counsel, the Tinker blabbed the whole 
ir. And after the search instituted for 
Lenny on the fatal nigit, all attempt to hush 
what had passed would have been impos- 
sible. So then Stirn told his story, as the 
Tinker had told his own; both tales were very 
unfavorable to Leonard Fairfield. The pattern 
boy had broken the Sabbath, fought with his 
betters, and been well mauled into the bargain; 
the village lad had sided with Stirn and the au- 
thorities in spying out the misdemeanors of his 
equals: therefore Leonard Fairfield, in both 
capacities of degraded pattern boy and baffled 
spy, could expect no mercy ;—he was ridiculed 

in the one, and hated in the other. 

It is true that, in the presence of the school- 
master, and under the eye of Mr. Dale, no one 
openly gave vent to malignant feelings ; but the 
moment those checks. were removed, popular 
persecution began. 

Some pointed and mowed at him; some 
cursed him for a sneak, and al] shunned his 
‘society ; voices were heard in the hedgerows, 
as he passed through the village at dusk, “Who 
‘was put in the stocks'—baa!” “Who got a 
Ploody nob for playiag spy to Nick Stirn t-- 
baa!” To resist this species of aggression 
‘would have been a vain attempt for a wiser 
head and a colder temper than our poor pat- 
tern boy’s. He took his resolution at once, 
and his mother approved it; and the second or 
third day after Dr. Riccabocea’s return to the 

‘Casino, nny Fairfield presented himself on 
the terrace with a little bundle in his hand. 
““ Please, sir,” said he to the Doctor, who was 





“ Please, sir, if you'll 
me Dow, and give me any 
work for your honor night and 
for the wages, mother says ‘just 
sir. ’ 


“ My child,” said the Doctor, 
by the hand, and looki 
gacious eye of a wi “T knew you w 
come! and Giacomo is already 

ou! As to wages, we'll talk of by-and- 


Lenny being thus settled, his mother looked 
for some evenings on the vacant chair, where 
he had so long sate in the place of her beloved 
Mark; and: the chair seemed so comfortless 
and desolate, thus left all to itself, that she 
could bear it no longer, 

Indeed the village had grown as distasteful 
to her as to Lenny. more so; and 
one morning she the Steward as he was 
trotting his hog-maned cob beside the door, 
and bade him tell the Squire that “she would 
take it very kind if he would let her off the 
six months’ notice for the land and premises 
she held—there were plenty to step into the 
place at a much better rent. 

“ You're a fool,” said the Stew- 
ard; “and I’m very glad you did not to 
that fellow Stirn instead of to me. You've 
been doing extremely well here, and have the 
place, I may say, for nothing.” 

“ Nothin’ as to rent, sir, but a deal as 
to feeling,” said the widow. “ And now Len- 
ny has gone to work with the foreign geatle- 
man, I should like to go and live near him.” 

“ Ah, yes—I heard Lenny had taken himself 
off to the Casino—more fool he; but, bless 
your heart, ’tis no distance—two miles or so. 
Can’t he come home every night after work?” 

“ No, sir,” exclaimed the widow almost fierce- 
ly; “he shan’t come home here, to be called 
bad names and jeered at!—he whom my dead 

man was so fond and proud of. No, sir; 
we poor folks have our feelings, as I said to 
Mrs. Dale, and as I wil! say to the Squire his- 
self. Not that I don’t thank him for all favors 
—he be a good gentleman if let alone ; but he 
says he won’t come near us till Lenny goes 
axes in. Pardin for what, I should 
like to know? Poor lamb! I wish you could 
ha’ seen his nose, sir—as big as your two fists. 
Ax in! If the Squire had had such a nose 
as that, I don’t think it’s pardin he’d been ha’ 
But I let’s the passion get the better 
of me—I humbly beg you'll excuse it, sir. I’m 
no scollard, as poor Mark was, and Lenny 
would have been, if the Lord had not visited 
us otherways. Therefore just get the Squire 
to let me go as soon as may be; and as for the 
bit o’ hay and what's on the grounds and 
orchard, the new :omer will no doubt settle 
that.” 


The Steward, finding no eloquence of his 
could induce the widow to relinquish her reso- 
lution, took her message to the Squire. Mr. 
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et itn with the 
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and 

of mother and son. It may be 

j , however, that his second th ts 
 thore gentle, since that evening, though he 
not go himself to the widow, he sent his 
Harry was sometimes 
enough on her own ac- 

in business as might especially 

grey: between herself heise — 
yet never appeared as fhe delegate o 

lord except in the a ge | of a herald-of- 
and mediating angel. It was with good 
fies. too, that she undertook this mission, 
ince, as we have seen, both mother and son 


is 
ruffled. Nor are there many of my own li 
tary brethren (thin-skinned creatures though 


riors, (though, thank Heaven! that he rarely 

meets with unjustly ;) but to be looked down 

upon, and mocked, and pointed at by his own 

equals—his own little world—cuts him to the 

soul. And if you can succeed in breaking his 

le; and destroying this sensitiveness, then 

is a lost being. He can never recover his 

and you have chucked him half 

way—a stolid, inert, sullen victim—to the per- 
ition of the prison or the convict-ship. 

Of this stuff was the nature both of the 
widow and her son. Had the honey of Plato 
flowed from the tongue of Mrs. Hazeldean, it 
could not have turned into sweetness the bitter 
spirit upon which it descended. But Mrs. Ha- 
zeldean, tho an excellent woman, was rath- 
er a bluff, plai ken one—and, after all, 
she had some little feeling fof the son of a 
gentleman, and a decayed fallen gentleman, 
who, even by Lenny’s account, been as- 
sailed without any intelligible provocation ; nor 
could she, with her strong common sense, 
attach all the importance which Mrs. Fairfield 
did to the unmannerly impertinence of a few 

ang cubs, which she said truly, “ would soon 
die away if no notice was taken of it.” The 
widow’s mind was made up, and Mrs. Hazel- 
dean departed—with much chagrin and some 

leasure. 
Fairfield, however, tacitly understood 
that the request she had made was granted, and 
one mo} her door was found locked— 
the key left at a neighbor's to be given to the 
Steward ; and, on farther inquiry, it was ascer- 





in-arm with Mr. 

in-arm with Mr. Dale to inspect so; 
improvement in the Alms-house, 
your fault. Why did not you 


ne proponed 


go and talk to 


that brute of a boy, and that dolt of a woman ? 
You've got ‘soft sawder enough,’ as Frank calls 
it in his new-fashioned slang. 

“As if I had not talked myself hoarse to 
both!” said the Parson in a tone of reproach- 
ful surprise at the accusation. “But it was in 
my advice 


vain! O Squire, if you had taken 
about the stock: deta non movere 
“ Bother!” said the Squire. “I su I 
am to be held upas a tyrant, a Nero, a Richard 
the Third, or a Grand Inquisitor, merely for 
having things smart and tidy! Stocks indeed! 
—your friend Rickeybockey said he was never 
more comfortable in his life—quite enjoyed 
sitting there. And what did not hurt Rickey- 
bockey’s dignity (a very gentlemanlike man 
is, when he pleases) ought to be no such 
matter to Master Leonard Fairfield. But ’tis 
no use talking! What's to be done now? The 
woman must not starve; and I’m sure she can’t 
live out of Rickeybockey’s w to Lenny— 
(by the way, I hope he don’t him upon 
his and Jackeymo’s we I hear the dine 
upon newts and sticklebucke—faugh !) Pll tell 
e- what, Parson, now | think of it—at the 
k of the cottage which she has taken there 
are some fields of capital land just vacant. 
Rickeybockey wants to have ’em, and sounded 
me as to the rent when he was at the Hall. I 
only half promised him the refusal. And he 
must give up four or five acres of the best land 
round the cottage to the widow—just enough 
for her to manage—and she can keep a dairy. 
If she want capital, I'll lend her some in your 
name—only don’t tell Stirn; and as for the 
rent—we'll talk of that when we see how 
she gets on, thankless obstinate jade that she 
, You see,” wee = eyed he felt 
ere was some apology due for thi erosit 
to an object whom he professed A yar 
80 “her husband was a faithful ser- 
vant, and so—I wish you would not stand there 
staring me out of countenante, but go down to 
the woman at once, or Stirn will have let the 
land to Rickeybockey, as sure as a gun. And 
harkye, Dale, you can contrive, if the 
woman is so cu y stiff-backed, not to say 
the land is mine, or that it is any favor I want 
to do her—or, in short, manage it as you can 
for the best.” Still even this charitable mes- 
sage failed The widow knew that the land 
was the Squire’s, and worth a £3 an 
acre. “She thanked him humbly for that and 
all favors; but she could not afford to buy 
cows, and she did not wish to be beholden to 
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And 

's wages, (whatever that mys- 

be,) the — and = 

contrived to live without exhibiting any o 

those pone signs of fast debicuctneass 

which Ri and his valet gratuitously af- 
forded to the student in animal anatomy. 

CHAPTER XIVv.* 
- Or all the wares and commodities in ex- 
and barter, w::erein so mainly consists 


with scruples—as that necessary 

of social commerce called “ an apology!” If the 
chemists were half so careful in vending their 
there would be a notable diminution 

the yearly ave of victims to arsenic and 
oxalic acid. But, in the matter of apolo- 
the excess of the dose, but 
ly, miserly manner in which 
that poor humanity is hurried 
off to the Styx! How many times does a life 
depend on the exact proportions of an apolo- 
gy! Is it a hairbreadth too short to cover the 
scratch for which you want it? Make your 
will—you are a dead man! A life do I say ?— 
a hecatomb of lives! How many wars would 
nes would 


oe gare 
timid, ni 


it is 


laboloo they make if the customer is not per- 
fectly satisfied with the monstrous little he 

for his money,—I don’t wonder, for my 
part, how one loses temper and patience, and 
sends Pride, Honor, and Apology, all to the 
devil: Aristophanes, in his “Comedy of Peace,” 


ps. : 
very well that she would cease to be Peace, 
she once began to chatter. Wherefore, 
er, if ever you find your 
heel of another man’s boot, 
you may hold your 

8 past all endurance and 

bawling out for an apology! 

. CHAPTER Xv. 

Bur the Squire and his son, Frank, 
large-hearted generous creatures 
of apology, as in all less 
dealt out. And seeing that 


ey 


gig 


ul 


to be at home, the Squire in his o 
an epiotle ‘which might have sxtefied 
an epistle which mi ve sal 
wounds which the dignity of the 
ever received. 

This letter of apology ended with 
request that Randall would come and 
few days with hisson. Frank’s epi 
the omg purport, only more Etonian and less 

e. 

+ was some days before Randall’s replies to 
these epistles were received. The replies bore 
the address of a village near London, and stated 
that the writer was now with a tutor 
preparatory to entrance at Oxford, and could 
not therefore, accept the invitation extended 
to 


For the rest, Randall expressed himself with 
sense, though not with much 4 
le excused his participation in the vu 
of such a conflict by a bitter but short 
to the obstinacy and ignorance of the vil 
boor; and did not do what you, my kind 
er, certainly would have done under similar 
cireumstances—viz. intercede in behalf of a 
brave and unfortunate antagonist. Most of us 
like a foe better after we have fought him— 
that is, if we are the conquering party ; this 
was not the case with Randal Leslie. ‘There, 
so far as the Etonian was concerned, the mat- 
ter rested. And the Squire, irritated that he 
could not repair whatever wrong that young 
gentleman had sustained, no be felt a pang 
of t as he passed by Mrs. Fairfield’s de- 
cottage. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
Lenny Farrrretp continued to give great 
satisfaction to his new employers, and to profit 
in many respects by the familiar kindness with 
which he was treated. Riccabocca, who val- 
ued himself on penetrating into character, had 
from the first seen that much stuff of no com- 
mon and texture was to be found in the 
disposition and mind of the English 
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innocent simplicity, there were 

of an acuteness that required 

oe and repens He ~z. 
pattern boy’s progress at 

school. from something more 

docility and readiness of com- 

Lenny had a keen thirst for srg" 


te, 


uce of 


-various and entertaining volume which. philo- 
research can explore. He soon accus- 
tomed the boy to the tone of a conversation 
erally subtle and suggestive ; and Lenny’s 
and ideas became insensibly less rus- 
more refined. Then Ricea se- 
from his library, small as it was, books 
though elementary, were of a hi cast 
Lenny could have found within his reach 
Hazeldean. Riccabocea knew the English 
well, better in grammar, construction, 


nuteness with which a scholar studies a dead 
and amidst his collection he had 


Jackeymo imparted to the boy many secrets 


Fairfield might be said to have made a change 
for the better. Yet in truth, and looking be- 
low the surface, that might be fair matter of 
doubt. For the same reason which had in- 
duced the boy to fly his native village, he no 
longer repaired to the chureh of Hazel- 
dean. The old intimate intercourse between 
him and the Parson became ee aa 
pended, or bounded to an oecasional kindly 


visit from the iatter—visits which grew more 








i, which Leonard had onee reverently listened 
to when he stood by his father’s chair, yielded 
up for the moment to the Parson, worth 
to sit in it; for Mr. Dale a heart in whi 
all the fatherless of the parish found their 
place. Nor was thie loss of tender, intimate, 
spiritual love so counterbalanced by the sagt 
facilities for purely intellectual instruction, as 
modern enlightenment might presume. For, 
without disputing the advantage of knowledge 
in a general way, knowledge, in itself, is not 
friendly to content. Its tendency, of course, 
is to increase the desires, to dissatisfy us with 
what is, in order to urge progress to what may 
be; and, in that progress, what unnoticed mar- 
tyrs among the many must fall, baffled and 
crushed by the way! To how large a number 
will be given desires they will never realize, 
dissatisfaction of the lot from which they will 
never rise! Allons! one is viewing the dark 
side of the question. It is all the fault of that 
stoanded Riseabeces, who has already caused 
Lenny Fairfield to lean gloomily on his spade, 
and, after looking round and seeing no one 
near him, groan out querulously— 

“ And am I born to dig a potato ground ” 

Pardieu, my friend Lenny, if you live to be 
seventy, and ride in your carriage ;—and by 
the help of a dinner-pill digest a spoonful of 
curry, you may sigh to think what a relish 
there or nt venaas in hn 
you had di them out of that ground with 

our own stout young hands. Dig on, Lenny 

Fairfield, dig on! Dr. Riecabocea will tell you . 
that there was once an illustrious personage* 
who made experience of two very different 0c- 
cupations—one was ruling men, the other was 

lanting cabbages; he thought planting cab- 

much the pleasanter of the two! 
CHAPTER XVil. 

Dr. RiccaBocca had secured Lenny Fairfield, 
and might therefore be considered to have rid- 
den his hobby in the great whirligig with adroit- 
ness and success. t Miss Jemima was still 
driving round in her car, handling the reins, 
and flourishing the whip, without apparently 
having got an inch nearer to the flying form of 

. Riceabocea, 


rare, and less familiar, as he found his former | Dr. Ri 


pupil in no want of his services, and wholly 
to his mild entreaties to forget and for- 
fae Cn» a a ayer prada 

the parish church, Lenny still went to church 
—a church a long way off in another parish— 
but the sermons did not do him the same good 
as Parson Dale’s had done; and the clergyman, 





Indeed, that excellent and only too suscepti- 
ble spinster, with all her experience of the vil- 
lany of man, had never conceived the wretch to 
be so thoroughly beyond the reach of 
tion as when Dr. Riccabocca took his leave, 
and once more interred himself amidst the so- 

* The Emperor Diocletian. 
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consider ambiguous, 
pear Even the newspaper, which during 
eredulous and y period had given half 
a column to births marri: now bore an 
ominously long catalogue of deaths; so that it 
the whole population had lost 
no chance of repairing its daily 
articles spoke, with the 
ian, of an impending crisis. 
sprouted out from the pa- 
ger devoted to general news. Cows bore 
ves with two h whales were stranded 
in the Humber, showers of frogs descended in 

the street of Cheltenham. 
All these symptoms of the world’s decrepi- 
tude and consummation, which by the side of 
the ee egg might admit of some 


fully — e wickedness of man—left to 
emima no ray of hope save that 
by the reflection that she could contemplate 


ed, though not without difficulty, in her kindly 
attempts to cheer the drooping spirits of that 
female philanthropist. Nor, in her benevolent 
desire to speed the car of Miss Jemima to its 
hymenial goal, was Mrs. Dale so cruel towards 
her male friend, Dr. Riccabocca, as she seemed 
to her husband. For Mrs. Dale was a woman 
of shrewdness and penetration, as most quick- 
tempered women are ; and she knew that Miss 
Jemima was one of those excellent young la- 
dies who are likely to value a husband in pro- 
— to the diffeulty of obtaining him. In 

t, my readers of both sexes must often have 
met, in the course of their experience, with that 
peculiar sort of feminine disposition, which re- 
quires the warmth of the conjugal hearth to de- 
velope all its native good qualities; nor is it to 
be blamed overmuch if, innocently aware of this 
tendency in its nature, it turns towards what is 
best fitted for its growth and improvement, by 
laws akin to those which make the sun-flower 
turn to the sun or the willow to the stream. 
Ladies of this disposition, permanently thwart- 
ed in their affectionate bias, gradually languish 
away into intellectual inanition, or sprout out 
into these abnormal eccentricities which are 
classed under the general name of “ oddity” or 
“character.” But, once admitted to their pro- 
persoil, it is astonishing what healthful improve- 
ment takes place —how the poor heart, before 


starved and stinted of nourishment, throws out 
its suckers, and bursta into bloom and fruit. 


y | the hitherto dormant virtues which 








of the subject ; and certainly, in addition to all 
awakened in Miss Jemima when: fairly Mrs. 


a connection with one of the oldest, wealthiest 
and most popular families in the shire, would 
in itself give him a position not to be i 

by a poor stranger in the land ;. and tho 
interest of Miss Jemima’s dowry mi 


which the le ned diet u 
sticklebacks had already tin the 
fine and slow-evanishing form of the philosopher. 


Like all persons convinced of the expediency 
of a thing, Mrs. Dale saw nothing wanting but 
opportunities to insure success. And that these 
a be forthcoming, sho not only renewed 
with greater frequency, and more urgent in- 
stance than ever, her friendly invitations to Rie- 
eabocca to drink tea and spend the evening, but 
she artfully so chafed the Squire on his sore 
point of hospitality, that the doctor received 
pos agai solicitation to dine and sleep 


at the 
At first the Italian pished and ted, and 
said Cospetio,and Per Bacco, and Diavolo, and 


tried to creep out of so much proffered cour- 
tesy. But, like all single gentlemen, he was 
a little under the tyrannical influence of his 
faithful servant; and Jackeymo, though he 
could bear starving as well as his master when 
necessary, still, when he had the option, pre- 
ferred roast beef and plum-pudding. More- 
over, that vain and ineautious confidence of Ric- 
cabocea, touching the vast sum at his com- 
mand, and with no heavier drawback than that 
of so amiable a lady as Miss Jemima—who had 
already shown him (Jackeymo) many little del- 
icate attentions—had greatly whetted the cu- 
pidity whieh was in the servant's Italian nature? 
a cupidity the more keen. because, long debar- 
red its legitimate exercise on his own mercenary 
interests, he carried it all to the aceount of his 
master’s | 

Thus tempted by his enemy, and betrayed 
by his servant, the unfortunate Riceabocca fell, 
— with eyes not unblinded, into the hos- 
pitable snares extended for the destruction of 
his—eelibacy! He went often to the parson- 
age, often to the Hall, and by degrees the sweets 
of the social domestic life, long denied him, 
began to exercise their enervating charm upon 
the stoicism of our poor exile. had now 
returned to Eton. An unexpeeted invitation 
had carried off Captain Higginbotham to pass 
a few weeks at Bath, with a distant relation, 











‘he had his allowed ;” while a very 
of Parliament still delayed in 
‘the Squire’s habitual visitors in the la- 
summer; so that—a chasm thus made in 
society—Mr. Hazeldean welcomed with no 
w cordiality the diversion or distraction 
‘ found in the foreigner’s companionship. 
with pleasure to all parties, and strong 
to the two female conspirators, the inti- 
| rapidly thick- 
; but still not a word resembling a dis- 
tinet ones did Dr. Riccabocea breathe. And 
such an idea obtruded itself on his mind, 
it was therefrom with so determined a 
Diavolo, that perhaps, if not the end of the 
world, at least the end of Miss Jemima’s tenure 
in it, might have approached, and seen her still 
Miss Jemima, but for a certain letter with a 
foreign post-mark that reached the doctor one 

Tuesdzy morning. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 
Tue servant saw that something had gone 
wrong, and, under pretence of syringing the 
orange trees, he lingered near his master, and 
through the sunny leaves upon Ricca- 
s melancholy brows. 
Nor did he, as 
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with a tremulous emphasis, 
tone of a voice never wholly 
of the sweet South, “I would 
my child.”— 


and 
and in the 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
“ Tue letter, then, relates to the Signorina, 
She is well ?” 
“ Yes, she is well now. She is in our na 


“Those are sweet even here, with care,” 

But Riccaboeca was now looking 

“My aunt is no more!” said he, after a 
and had been a long time ailing. Let it not 


of their blossoms. 
said he, pointing to the trees. “I think I have 
said that before to the Padrone.” 

again at 
the letter, and did not notice either the ges 
ture or the remark of his servant. 
pause. 

“We will pray for her soul!” answered 
Jackeymo, solemnly. “But she was very old, 
grieve the Padrone too keenly: at that age, 
and with those infirmities, death comes as a 


The doctor oy heavily. 
was his wont, r some such sigh, mechani- | friend. 


cally take up that dear comforter, the pipe. 
But a the tobacco pouch lay by his side 
on the balustrade, and the pipe stood against 
the wall between his knees, child-like lifti 
up its lips to the customary caress—he pera 
neither the one nor the other, but laid the letter 
pnome 4 on his lap, and fixed his eyes upon the 
un 

“Tt must be bad news indeed!” thought 
Jackeymo, and desisted from his work. Ap- 
proaching his master, he took up the pipe and 
the tobacco pouch, and filled the bowl slowly, 
glancing all the while to that dark musing face 
on which, when abandoned by the expression 
of intellectual vivacity, or the exquisite smile 
of Jtalian courtesy, the: deep downward lines 
revealed the characters of sorrow. Jackeymo 
did not venture to speak; but the continued 
silence of his master disturbed him much. He 
laid that peculiar tinder which your smokers 
use upon the steel, and struck the spark—still 
not a word, nor did Riccabocca stretch forth his 


“TI never knew him in this taking before,” 
oe ae Jackeymo; and delicately he insinua- 
ted the neck of the pipe into the nerveless fin- 
gers of the hand that lay supine on those quiet 

es—the pipe fell to the ground. 

Jackeymo crossed himself, and began pray- 

to his sainted namesake with ere fervor. 

e doctor rose slowly, and, as if with effort, 

he walked once or twice to and fro the terrace ; 
and then he halted abruptly, and said— 

* Friend |” 





“Peace be to her dust!” returned the Ita- 
lian. “If she had her faults, be they now 
forgotten for ever; and in the hour of my 
danger and distress, she sheltered my infant! 
That shelter is destroyed, This letter is from 
the priest, her confessor. You know that she 
had nothing at her own disposal to bequeath 
my child, and her property passes to the male 
heir—mine enemy.” 

“Traitor!” muttered Jackéymo; and his 
om hand seemed to feel for the weapon 
which the Italians of lower rank often openly 
wear in their girdles, 

“The priest,” resumed Riccabocca, calmly, 
“ has rightly Aa in removing my child as a 
guest from ouse in which my enemy en- 
ters as lord.” 

“ And where is the Signorina ?” 

“With that poor priest. See, Giacomo— 
here, here—this is her handwriting at the end 
of the letter—the first lines she ever yet 
traced to me.” 

Jackeymo took off his hat, and looked rev- 
erently on the large characters of a child’s 
writing. But large as they were, they seemed 
indistinct, for the paper was blistered with the 
child’s tears, and on the place where they had 
not fallen, there was a round fresh moist stain 
of the tear that had dropped from the lids of 
the father. Riccabocca renewed,—* The priest 
recommends a convent.” 

“To the devil with the priest!” cried the 
servant; then crossing himself rapidly, he ad- 
ded, “I did not mean that, Monsignore San 














her equals and amidst her sex) she | i 


is safe from triul and penury—to her grave.” 

“Penury! Just see how rich we shall be 
when we iake those fields at Michaelmas.” 

* Pazzie!” (follies) said Riccabocca, list- 
lessly. “Are these suns more serene than 
ours, or the soil more fertile? Yet in our 
own Italy, saith the proverb, ‘he who sows 
land, reaps more care than corn.’ It were dif- 
ferent,” continued the father after a pause, 
and in a more irresolute tone, “if I had some 
independence, however small, to count on— 
nay, if among all my tribe of dainty relatives 
there were but one female who would accom- 

y Violante to the exile’s hearth—Ishmael 

{his Hagar. But how can we two rough- 
bearded men provide for all the nameless 
wants and cares of a frail female child? And 
she has been so delicately reared—the woman- 
child needs the fostering hand and tender eye 
of a woman.” 

“And with a word,” said Jackeymo, reso- 
lutely, “the Padrone might secure to his 
child all that he needs, to save her from the 
sepulchre of a convent; and ere the autumn 
leaves fall, she might be sitting on his knee. 
Padrone, do not think that you can conceal 
from me the truth, that you love your child 
better than all things in the world—now the 
Patria is as dead to you as the dust of your 
fathers—and your heart-strings would crack 
with the effort to tear her from them, and con- 
sign her to a convent. Padrone, never again 
to hear her voice—never again to see her 
face! Those little arms that twined round 
yer neck that dark night, when we fled fast 
‘or life and freedom, and you said, as yon felt 
their clasp, ‘ Friend, all is not yet lost!’ ” 

“Giacomo!” exclaimed the father, reproach- 
fully, and his voice seemed to choke him. 
Riceabocca turned away, and walked rest- 
lessly to and fro the terrace; then, lifting his 
arms with a wild gesture as he still continued 
his long irregular strides, he muttered, “ Yes, 
heaven is my witness that I could have borne 
reverse and banishment without a murmur, 
had I permitted myself that young partner in 
exile and privation. Heaven is my witness 
that, if I hesitate now, it is because I would 
not listen to my own selfish heart. Yet never, 
never to see her again—my child! And it 


* The title of Excellency does not, in Italian, necessarily 
any exalted rank ; but it is often given by servants 


% masters. 





tim; 


now onl 
iva replied the exile, rais- 
g nly of her. Put. aside oy, 

thoughts for thyself, friend—counsel me. 

I were to send for Violante, and if, 

ed to these keen airs, she drooped 


temptation, would she not live to mourn the 
cruel egotism that closed on her infant inno- 
cence the gates of the House of God ?” 
Giacomo was appalled by this appeal; and 
indeed Riccabocca never before thus rev- 
erently spoken of the cloister. In his hours 
of philosophy, he was wont to sneer at monks 
and nuns, priesthood and superstition. But 
now, in that hour of emotion, the Old Re- 
igion reclaimed her empire; and the skepti 
world-wise man, thinking only of his 
spoke and felt with a child’s simple faith. 


CHAPTER XxX. 
“Bur again I say,” murmured Jackeymo, 


scarce audibly, and after a long silence, “if the 
Padrone would make up his mind—to marry !” 

He expected that his master would start up 
in his customary indignation at such a sugges- 
tion—nay, he might not have been sorry so to 
have changed the current of feeling; but the 
poor Italian only winced slightly, and mildly 
withdrawing himself from his servant’s support- 
tag Sovhe Sgren Posed the terrace, but this time 
ae and in silence. A quarter of an hour 

us “Give me the pipe,” said Dr. 
Ricea’ passing into the Belvidere. 

Jackeymo again struck the spark, and, won- 
derfully relieved at the Padrone’s return to 
his usual adviser, mentally besought his saint- 
ed namesake to bestow a double portion of 
soothing wisdom on the benignant influences 
of the weed. 

CHAPTER XXI. 

Dr. Riccazocca had been some little time 
in the solitude of the Belvidere, when Lenny 
Fairfield, not knowing that his employer was 
therein, entered to lay down a book which the 
Doctor had lent him, with injunctions to leave 
on a certain table when done with. Riecabocea 
looked up at'the souad of the young peasant’s 


step. 
i beg your honor’s pardon—I did not 


know— 





MY NOVEL: OR, VARIETIES IN ENGLISH LIFE. 





_ 9 “Never mind; lay the book there. I wish 
. ir with you as well as that of Ha- 


und, more " 

be, sir,” said Lenny; 
™ there are many plants grow here which don’t 
flourish at the Squire’s. The hill yonder kee 
off the east wind, and the place lays to the 


“ Lies, not lays, Lenny. What are the prin- 
cipal complaints in these parts ?” 

“Eh, sir?” 

*T mean what maladies, what diseases ?” 
I never heard tell of any, sir, except the 


. *No low fevers ?—no consumption ?” 

* Never heard of them, sir.” 

Riceabocea drew a long breath, as if re- 
lieved. 

“ That seems a very kind family at the Hall.” 

“Thave nothing to say against it,” answered 
Lenny, bluntly. “I have not been treated 
justly. Butas that book says, sir, ‘It is not 
every one, who comes into the world with a 
silver spoon in his mouth.’” 

Little thought the Doctor that those wise 
maxims may leave sore thoughts behind them. 
He was too occupied with the subject most at 
his own heart to, think then of what was in 


Lenny Fairfield’s. 
“Yes; a kind, English, domestic family. 
Did you see much of Miss Hazeldean ?” 


“Not so much as of the 


Lady.” 
“Is she liked in the vag, think you 
e 


“Miss Jemima? Yes. never did harm. 
Her little dog bit me once—she did not ask 
me to beg its pardon, she asked mine! She’s 
a very nice young lady; the girls say she’s 
very affable; and,” added Lenny with a smile, 
“there are always more weddings going on 
when she’s down at the Hall.” 

“Oh!” said Riccabocca. Then, after a long 
whiff, “Did you ever see her ye be the 
little children? Is she fond of children, do 
you think?” 

“Lord, sir, you guess every thing! She's 
never so pl as when she’s playing with 
the babies.” 

* Humph !” grunted Riecabocea. “Babies— 
well, that’s womanlike. I don’t mean exactly 
babies, but when they’re older—little girls.” 

“Indeed, sir, I dare say; but,” said Lenny, 

y, “I never as yet kept company with the 
ittle girls.” 

“Quite right, Lenny; be equally discreet 
all your life. Mrs. Dale is very intimate with 
Miss Hazeldean—more than with the Squire’s 
lady. Why is that, think you?” 

* Well, sir,” said Leonard, shrewdly, “ Mrs. 
Dale has her little tempers, though she’s a very 

lady; and Madam Hazeldean is rather 

igh, and has.a spirit. But Miss Jemima is so 

; any one could live with Miss Jemima, as 
Joe and the servants ng, bay the Hall.” 

“Indeed! Get my out of the parlor, 


with you, You look well, my child; |. 





ed as much cheered up and elated as if he had 
committed some te arg action ; and he 
walked forth in the ion of the Hall with 
a far lighter and livelier step than that with 
which he had paced the terrace. 

“ Monsignore San Giacom a bch Aine 
the pipe’s, the Padrone shall have his ” 
muttered the servant, looking up from the 
garden. 

' 
CHAPTER XXIL 

Yet Dr. Riccabocca was not rash. The man 
who wants his wedding-garment to fit him 
must allow plenty of time for the measure. 
But, from that day, the Italian notably chan 
his manner towards Miss Hazeldean. 
ceased that profusion of compliment in which 
he had hitherto carried off in safety all serious 
meaning. For indeed the Doctor considered 
that compliments, to a a gentleman, were 
what the inky liquid it dispenses is to the 
cuttle-fish, that by obscuring the water sails 
away from its enemy. Neither did he, as be- 
fore, avoid prolonged conversations with that 
young lady, and contrive to escape from all 
solitery rambles by her side. On the contrary, 
he now sought every occasion to be in her 
society; and, entirely dropping the language 
of gallantry, he assumed something of 
earnest tone of friendship. He bent down his 
intellect to examine and plumb her own. To 
use a very homely simile, he blew away that 
froth which there is on the surface of mere ac- 
qaaintanceships, especially with the opposite 
sex; and which, while it lasts, scarce allows 
you to distinguish between small beer and 
double X. Apparently Dr. Riccabocea was 
satisfied with fie scrutiny—at all events, un- 
der that froth there was no taste of bitter. The 


Italian might not find an t strength of in- 
tellect roy Jemima, tat he saan taet dis- 
entangled from many little whims and foibles 
—which he had himself the sense to perceive 
were harmless enough if they lasted, and not 
so absolutely constitutional but what they 
might be removed by a tender hand—Miss 
Hazeldean had quite enough sense to compre- 
hend the plain duties of married life; and if 
the sense could fail, it found a substitute in 
good old homely English principles and the 
instincts of amiable kindly feelings. 

I know not how it is, but your very clever 
man never seems to care so much as your 
less gifted mortals for cleverness in his help- 
mate. Your scholars, and poets, and minis- 
ters of state, are more often than not found 
assorted with exceedingly humdrum good sort 
of women, and apparently like them all the 
better for their deficiencies. Just see how 
happily Racine lived with his wife, and what 
an angel he thought her, and yet she had 
never read his plays. inly Goethe never 
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y in hard 
satisfied to establish that tie which, 
resists wear and tear—viz. the 
usehold bond between one human 


SREE 


* con duro 
Non fece mai buon muro.” 
Which may bear the paraphrase, “Bricks 
without mortar would make a very bad wall.” 
There was quite ——- in Miss Jemima’s dis- 
ion to make excellent mortar: the Doctor 
k the bricks to himself. 
When his examination was concluded, our 
— og agree evinced the result he 
arrived at by a very simple proceeding 
on his part—which would have puzzled you 
greatly oe a had not per and meditated 
: n, till ye off his IH fot: wr 
iecabocca took off his spectacles! He wi 
them carefully, put them into their 
case, a na pec in his bureau:—that is 
to say, he left off wearing his spectacles. 

; You will observe that there oa a wonder- 
ful depth of a in that critical symptom, 
whether it be regarded as a sign outward, po- 
sitive, and explicit, or a sign metaphysical, 
mystical, and esoteric. For, as to the iaocs 
it denoted that the task of the spectacles was 
over; that, when a philosopher made up 
his mind to marry, it is better henceforth to 
be shortsighted — nay, even somewhat pur- 
blind—than to be always scrutinizing the do- 
mestic felicity to which he is about to resign 
himse!f, through a pair of cold, unillusory bar- 
nacles. And for the things beyond the hearth, 
if he cannot see without spectacles, is he not 
about to ally to his own defective vision a 

sharp pair of eyes, never at fault where 

is interests are concerned? On the other 
hand, led positively, categorically, and 
explicitly, Dr. Riceabocea, by laying aside those 
spectacles, signified that he was about to com- 
mence that happy initiation of courtship, when 
every man, be he ever so much a philosopher, 
wishes to look as young and as handsome as 
time es — will cape Vain task to 

the soft language of the eyes thro 

Ss aelien of aes along iebappectant rer 
remember, for my own part, that once, on a 
visit to Adelaide, I was in great danger of fall- 
ing in love—with a young lady, too, who would 
have brought me a very good fortune—when 








snl ding upon wo Sede Gorgas 
me ‘ 
the astonished Cupid into stone! Thold 


was = above the a of what your 
pseudo sages would have regarded 

and ridiculous trifles. It argued all the better 
for that happiness which is our end 


ry,|and aim, that, in condescending to play the 
becoming petri un- 


lover, he put those un 
der lock and key. 

And certainly, now the spectacles were 
abandoned, it was i — to deny that the 
Italian had remarkably handsome e Even 
through the spectacles, or lifted a little above 
them, they were always bright and 
sive; but without those adjuncts, the tlase 
was softer and more a : they had that 
jor which the ec ee = velouté, or velvety ; 
and he appeared altogether ten years younger. 
If our Ulysses, thus rejuvinated by his Miner- 
va, has not fully made up his mind to make a 
Penelope of Miss Jemima, all I can say is, that 
he is worse than Polyphemus, who was only 
an Anthropophagos ;— 

He preys upon the weaker sex, and isa 
Gynopophagite ! 


CHAPTER XXII. 

“ Anp you commission me, then, _—_ 
to our dear Jemima ?” said Mrs. Dale, joyfully, 
and without any bitterness whatever in that 
“ dear.” 

Dr. Riccabocca.—* Nay, before speaking to 
Miss Hazeldean, it would surely be pi to 
know how far my addresses would be accept- 
able to the family.” 

Mrs. Dale.—* Ah!” 

Dr. Riccabocca.—* The Squire is of course 
the head of the family.” . 

Mrs. Dale (absent and distrait.) — pg 

uire—yes, very true—quite proper.” en 
looking Ka tod wih naivelé)—“ Gan you be- 
lieve me, I never thought of the Squire. And 
he is such an odd man, and has so many En- 
glish prejudices, that really—dear me, how 
vexatious that it should never once have oe- 
curred to me that Mr. Hazeldean had a voice 
in the matter! Indeed, the relationship is so 
distant—it is not like being her father; and 
Jemima is of age, and can do as she pleases; 
and—but, as you say, it is quite proper that 
he should be consulted as the head of the 
family.” 

Dr. Riccabocca.—“ And do you think that 
the Squire of Hazeldean might reject my al- 
liance! Pshaw! that’s a grand word, indeed ; 
—I mean, that he might object very reasona- 
bly to his cousin’s marriage with a foreigner, 
of. whom he can know nothing, except that 
which in all countries is disreputable, and is 
said in this to be criminal—poverty.” 

Mrs. Dale (kindly.)—“ You misjudge us 

r English people, and you wrong the 
uire, Heaven bless him! for we were poor 
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‘when he sing! 
om a hundred for the minister of —— 
aut bor and his friend. I will speak 

é \y—” 

Dr. Riccabocca.—“ And frankly. And now 
I have used that word, let me go on with the 
confession which your kindly readiness, my 
por ae somewhat interrupted. I = that 

might presume to think my addresses 
would be to Miss Hazeldean and 
her family, I was too sensible of her amiable 
qualities not to-—not to—” 

Mrs. Dale (with demure archness.)—* Not 
to be the ha; of men—that’s the custom- 
ary English Doctor.” 

Riccabocca (gallantly.)—* There cannot be 
a better. But,” continued he, seriously, “I 
wish it first to be understood that I have— 
been married before.” 

Mrs. Dale (astonished.) — “ Married be- 
fore !” 

Riccabocca.—“ And that I have an only 
child, dear to me—inexpressibly dear. That 
child, a daughter, has hitherto lived abroad; 
cireumstances now render it desirable that 
she should make her home with me. And I 
own fairly that nothing has so attached me to 
Miss Hazeldean, nor so induced my desire for 
our matrimonial connection, as my belief that 
she has the heart and the temper to become a 
kind mother to my little one.” 

Mrs. Dale (with feeling and warmth.)— 
“ You judge her rightly there.” 

Riccabocca.—* Now, in pecuniary matters, 
as you may conjecture from my mode of life, 
T have nothin g to offer to Miss Hazeldean cor- 
respondent with her own fortune, whatever 
that may be!” 

Mrs. Dale.— That difficulty is obviated 
settling Miss Hazeldean’s fortune or herself, 
which is customary in such cases.” 

Dr. Riccabocea’s face lengthened. “And 
my child, then?” said he, feelingly. There 
was something in that appeal so alien from 
all sordid and merely personal mercenary mo- 
tives, that Mrs. Dale could not have had the 


heart to make the very rational s ion— 
“ But that child is act Younis; bre ae may 
have children by her.” 

She was touched, and replied, hesitatingly 
—*But, from what you and Jemima may joint- 
ly possess, you can save something ote 
Ye ean insure your life for your child. e 

so when our poor chjld whom we lost was 
born,” (the tears rushed into Mrs. Dale’s eyes ;) 


“and | fear that Charles still insures his life 
= my sake, though Heaven knows that— 
that— 


The tears burst out. That little heart, 
= and petulant — it was, had not a 
ibre of the elastic muscular tissues which are 
mercifully bestowed on the hearts of predes- 
tined widows. Dr. Riccabocca could not pur- 
sue the subject of life insurances further. But 
the idea—which had never occurred to the for- 
before, though so familiar to us En- 


er 
otek people when only possessed of a life in- 


ed out my husband 


him greatly. I wil 
the j to say, that he preferred 


and { his child a portion of Mise Hazcldeea’s 
and to hin child portion of Mia 's 
wer. 


mo scheme, and consult him as to the 
chance of the Squire’s uiescence therein. 
“ You see,” said y, “ though the 


any thing serious 
could come out of what ea 
surd, I should long since have requested you 
not to interfere in such matters. Good Loom 
vens!” continued the Parson, changing color, 
“if we should have assisted, underhand as it 
were, to introduce into the family of a man to 
whom we owe so much, a connection that he 
would dislike ! how base we should be !—how 
teful ! 
oor Mrs. Dale was frightened by this 
speech, and still more by her husband’s con- 
sternation and displeasure. To do Mrs. Dale 
justice, whenever her mild partner was really 
either neon or offended, her little temper 
i—she became as meek as a lamb. As 
soon as she recovered the first shock she ex- 

i she hastened to dissipate the Par 
son’s apprehensions. She assured him that 
she was convinced that, if the Squire disap- 
proved of Riccabocca’s pretensions, the Italian 
would withdraw them at once, and Mrs. Hazel- 
dean would never know of his 
— in that case, no harm would be 

one. 

This assurance coincided with Mr. Dale’s 
convictions as to Riccabocca’s seruples on the , 
point of honor, tended much to compose the 
good man; and if he did not, as my reader of 
the gentler sex would expect from him, feel 
alarm lest Miss Jemima’s affections should 
have been irretrievably engaged, and her h 
piness thus put in jeopardy by the Squire’s 
refusal, it was not that the Parson wanted ten- 
derness of heart, but experience in woman- 
kind; and he believed, very erroneously, that 
Miss Jemima Hazeldean was not one u 
whom a disappointment of that kind would 
ogee a lasting impression. Therefore Mr. 

le, after a pause of consideration, said 
kindly— 

“Well, don’t vex yourself—and I was to 
blame quite as much as you. But, indeed, I 
should have thought it easier for the Squire to 
have transplanted one of his tall cedars inte 
his kitehen-garden, than for you to inveigle Dr. 
Riccabocca into matrimonial intentions. But 
a man who could voluntarily put himself into 
the parish stocks for the sake of experiment, 





must be capable of any thing! However, I 
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exemplary character could be thrust into that 
place of ignomin: 
affront. And 


, and not be sensible of the 
0, in ones village, was 
safe, if such goings-on and puttings-in were 
to: be Siena, eailease, ant at the 
of the very best and quietest lad the my 
had ever known? Thus, a few days after the 
widow’s departure, the stocks was again the 
object of midnight desecration: it was bedaubed 
_ and bescratched—it was hacked and hewed— 
it'was scrawled all over with pithy lamenta- 
tions for Lenny, and laconic execrations for 
tyrants: Night after night new inscriptions 
appeared, testifying the sarcastic wit and the 
vindictive sentiment.of the parish. And per- 
haps the stocks themselves were only spared 
from axe and bonfire by the convenience they 
afforded to the malice of the disaffected: they 
became the Pasquin of Hazeldean. 
As disaffection naturally produces a corres- 
mdent vigor in authority, so affairs had been 
ly administered with greater severity than 
had been hitherto wont in the easy rule of the 
Squire and his predecessors. Suspected per- 
sons were naturally marked out by Mr. Stirn, 
and reported to his employer, who, too proud 
or too pained to charge them openly with in- 
gratitude, at first only passed them by in his 
walks with a silent and stiff inclination of his 
head ; and afterwards gradually yielding to the 
baleful influence of Stirn, the Squire grumbled 
forth that “he did not see why he should be 
always putting himself out of his way to show 
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forth, all depredators on 
the fruit trees in Copse Hollow would be 
ished with the utmost rigor of the law. Stim, 
indeed, recommended much more stringent 

ings than all these indications of a 
change of policy, which, he averred, would 
soon bring the parish to its senses—such as 
discontinuing many little jobs of unprofitable 
work that employed the surplus labor of the 
village. But there the Squire, falling into the 
de ent, and under the benigner influence 
of hi , Was as yet not properly hardened, 
When it eame to a question that affected the 
absolute quantity of loaves to be consumed by 
the graceless mouths that fed upon him, the 
milk of human kindness—with which Provi- 
dence has so bountifully supplied that class of 
the mammalia called the “ Bucolic,” and of 
which our Squire had an extra “ yield”—burst 
forth, and washed away all the indignation of 
the harsher Adam. 

Still your policy of half measures, which 
irritates without crushing its victims, which 
flaps an exasperated wasp-nest with a silk 
pocket handkerchief, instead of blowing it up 
with a match and train, is rarely successful ; 
and, after three or four other and much guiltier 
victims than Lenny had been incarcerated in 
the stocks, the parish of Hazeldean was ripe 
for any enormity. Pestilent jacobinical tracts, 
conceived and com in the sinks of manu- 
facturing towns—found their way into the po- 
pular beer-house—heaven knows how, ay 
the. Tinker was suspected of being the 
seminator by all but Btirn, who still, in a whis- 


per, the Papishers. And, finally, there 
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it and emblematic 


ee ae vcd uire was gazing when 

Welt, ” said Mr. Hazeldean, with a 

smile which he meant to be pleasant and easy, 

but which was exceedingly bitter and grim, “I 

wish you joy of your flock—you see they have 

just me in id 
n 


‘was upon this 


The and, though tl 
shucked, smothered his emotions; pad 
tempted, with the wisdom of the serpent and 
be np sap sr sa enema another ori- 

Patera Melt ands ka, » bes noton bed 
es all that, Squire; that’s not the shape of 
your hat. It is evidently meant for Mr. Stirn.” 

* Do you think so?” said the Squire softened. 


“Yet t top-boots—Stirn never wears top- 
“No more do pt in hunting, If 


look those are not to y are 
i wears leggings. ides, that 
° which is meant for a nose, is a kind 


though by no means a snub— turns up 


meekly, “ If it were todo 
leave the parish to the ba nee 


now they are rebuilt, the 
ported. Will Hazeldean is not the man to 
give way to a set of thankless rapseallions.” 

“T thik,” said the Parson, “that you will 
allow that the House of Tudor, whatever its 
faults, was a pe wt —e 
enough—high-hearted strong-headed. 
Twdee woul never have fallen into the same 
calamities as the poor Stuart did!” 

“ What the plague has the House of Tudor 
got to do with my stocks?” 

“ A great deal. Henry the VIII. found a 
subsidy so unpopular that he gave it up; and 
the people, in return, allowed him to cut off as 
many heads as he pleased, besides those in his 
own family. Queen Bess, who, I know; 
is, your idol in history—” 

“To be sure! she knighted my ancestor at 
Tilbury Fort.” 

“ Good Queen Bess struggled hard to main- 
tain a certain monopoly; she saw it would 
not do, and she surrendered it with that frank 
heartiness which becomes a sovereign, and 
makes surrender a grace.” 

“Ha! and you would have me give up the 


than not, as the Apollo’s does, according to | stocks?” 
’3 Ma 


the cast in Riceabocea parlor. 


and Stirn recommends the employment of a 
regular nightwatch with a lanthorn and blud- 


“ That may protect the stocks certainly ; but 
will it keep those detestable tracts out of the 
beer-house ?” 

“We shall shut the beer-house up at the 
next sessions.” 

“ The tracts will break out elsewhere—the 
humor’s in the blood !” . 

“Tve half a mind to run off to Brighton or 
Leamington—good hunting at 
for a year, just to let the rogues see how they 
can get on without me!” . 


Squire’s lip trembled. 

“My dar Mr. Haseldone,” said the Parson, 
taking his friend’s hand,“I don’t want to parade 
superior wisdom ; but dom had taken my 
advos qui non movers. as there ever a 
parish so as this, or a country-gentle- 
man so beloved as you were before you under- 
took the task which has dethroned kings and 


roy or the revival of 





“I would much rather they had stayed as 
were, before you touched them; but, as 
it is, if you could find « good plausible 
text—and there is an excellent one at hand ;— 
the sternest kings open prisons, and grant 
favors, meet ae ene Now a mar- 
riage in the ro ily is of course a j 
Geatlen wanna tb whale bode that ve 
King of Hazeldean.” Admire that artful turn 
in the Parson’s eloquence !—it was worthy of 
. uch ‘by his meer ‘with iho 
m is companionship wit 
Reshtovellicn irdalloct 
“ A marriage—yes ; but Frank has only just 
got into long tails !” 
“I did not allude to Frank, but to your 
cousin Jemima !” 
THE nico chiguptesd tan it th breath had 
as e 
been knocked out of him, and, for want of a 
better seat, sat down on the stocks. 
All the female heads in the neigh 
peered, themselves unseen, thro’ 
the casements. What could the Squire 
about ?—what new mischief did he meditate ¢ 
Did he mean to fortify the stocks? Old Gaffer 
Solomons, who had an indefinite idea of the 
lawful power of squires, and who had been for 
the last ten minutes at watch on his thresh- 
old, shook his head and said—*“ Them as a 
cut out the mon, a-hanging, as a put it in the 
Squire’s head !” 
“Put what?” asked his granddaughter. 
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much upon the sense of 


propriety which the 
had evinced in requ ri 


that the 


cca- 
bocea’s high standard of honor and belief in 
the ts of hospitality, that, if the 
Squire withheld his consent to his pro 

the Parson was convinced that the Italian 
would cg: eer them. Now, consider- 


oo rage in the Parson’s corollary remark, 
re : " : 


eleared ground, the Parson went on to inti- 
ugh with great tact, that, since Miss 
Jemima would probably marry sooner or later, 
(and, aes thatthe Squire could not wish to 

ent her,) it might be better for all parties 
scion that it should be with some one 
who, though a foreigner, was settled in the 
neighborhood, and of whose character what 
was known was certainly favorable, than run 
the hazard of her being married for her money 
by some adventurer or Irish fortune-hunter at 
the watering-places she yearly visited. Then 
he touched lightly on Hiceabocea’s agreeable 
and companionable qualities; and concluded 
with a skilful peroration upon the excellent 


occasion the wedding would afford to reeon- | better 


eile Hall and parish, by making a voluntary 
holocaust of the wen og 

As he concluded, the Squire’s brow, before 
thoughtful, though not sullen, cleared up be- 


To say truth, the Squire was dying | R 


nignly. 
to get rid of the stocks, if he could but do so 
handsomely and with dignity; and if all the 
stars in the wane 0g horoscope had conjoined 
together to give Miss Jemima “assurance of a 
husband,” they could not so have served her 
with the Squire, as that conjunction between 
the altar and the stocks which the Parson had 
effected ! 

Accordingly, when Mr. Dale had come to an 


end, the Squire replied with t idi 

and good sense, “ St Me Ridboybocbey bed 
behaved very much like a gentleman, and that 
he was very much cigel te him; that he 
(the Squire) had no right to interfere in the 
matter, farther than with his advice; that 
Jemima was old enough to-choose for her- 


ij 


ow aay waited,) the worms is Wa 









farther and 
he’ Risther ae Wee 


part,” continued’ th 
Squire, “ that, though I like Rick 
much, I _hever suspected that 


more shrewd, and gaye me many a hint, for 
whick I onl laughed 
have thought it loo 
took to disruisi 


glasses, ha—ha! 
say ; let’s go and talk to her.” 

The Parson, rejoiced at this eas 
taking the matter, hooked hi 
Squire’s, and they walked amicably 
the Hall. But on coming first into 
dens, they found Mrs. Hazeldean herself, 


ping 

rose-trees. ‘The 

and startled her in her turn 

round her waist, and saluting 

with one of his eT ee see by the 
was a 


« Fic, William !” said Mrs. Hazeldean co ly, 
and blushing as she saw the Parson, “Well, 
who’s going to be married now ?” 

“Lord, was there ever such a woman ?— 
she’s guessed it!” cried the Squire in great 
admiration. “Tell her all about it, Parson.” 

The Parson obeyed. 

Mrs. Hazeldean, as the reader may suppose, 
showed much less surprise than her hus 
had done ; but she took the news graciously, 
and made much the same answer as that 
which had occurred to the Squire, only with 
somewhat more qualification and reserve. 
“ Signor Riceaboeca had behaved very hand- 
somely; and though a daughter of the Hazel- 
deans of Hazeldean might expect a much 
iage in a worldly point of view, yet 
as the lady in question had deferred finding 
one so long, it would be equally idle and im- 
inent now to quarrel with her choice—if 
she should decide on accepting Signor 
iccabocca. As for fortune, that was a con- 
sideration for the two contracting parties. 
Still, it ought to be pointed out to Miss 
Jemima that the interest of her fortune would 
afford but a very small income. That Dr. 
Riccabocca was a widower was another matter 
for deliberation ; and it seemed rather suspi- 
cious that he should have been hitherto so 
close upon all matters connected with his 
former life. Certainly his manners were in 
his favor, and as long as he was merely an 
ae and at most a tenant, no one 
a right to institute inquiries of a stri 
private nature ; but that, when he was about 
to marry a Hazeldean of Hazeldean, it became 
the Squire at least to know a little more about 
him—who and what he was. Why did he 
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| to. save; no forei would choose 
ey lagiesis sable io save maaner? 
supposed that a foreign doctor was no 
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” said the Parson, “ what 
Let l 5 Gaby name just. As to the causes 

our friend to expatriate 
himself, I think we need not look far for them. 


= 
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ive all 
exiles of whatever party. For his respecta- 
ility of birth and family he-certainly ought to 
obtain some vouchers, And if that be the only 
jection, I trust we may soon congratulate 
Hazeldean on a marriage with a man 
who, though certainly very poor, has borne pri- 
vations without a murmur; has preferred all 
hardships to debt ; has scorned to attempt be- 
traying her into any clandestine connection ; 
who, in short, has shown himself so upright 


the Squire, “’tis the best 
thing I know about Rickeybockey, that he 
don’t attempt to humbug us by any such 
foreign trum Thank heaven, the Hazel- 
deans of ean were never turf-hunters 
and title-mongers ; and if I never ran after an 
English lord, I should certainly be devilishly 
ashamed of a brother-in-law whom I was 
forced to call markee or count! I should feel 
sure he was a courier, or runaway =e 
faey ’ ie ing ied nose at a eee i nae 
—pshaw, go lish e that 

Doctor! my aunt oooh o Deseret Divinity 
—excellent man—wore a wig sat was made 
adean! So long as Rickeybockey is not a 
doctor of physic, I don’t care a button. If 
he’s that, indeed, it would be suspicious; be- 
cause, you see, those foreign doctors of physic 
are quacks, and tell fortunes, and go about on 
a stage with a Merry-Andrew.” 

- pay Tn seh — on each did you 

ick up that idea?” said Harry, ing. 

Pe PRL it up !—why, I saw a fellow myself 
at the cattle fair last year—when I was buying 
short-horns—with a red waisteoat and a 
cocked hat, a little like the Parson’s shovel. 
He called himself Doctor Phoscophornio— 
wore a white wig and sold pills! e Merry- 
Andrew was the funniest creature—in salmon- 
colored tights—turned head over heels, and 
said he came from Timbuctoo. No, no; if 
Rickeybockey’s a physic Doctor, we shall have 
Jemima in a pink tinsel dress, tramping about 
the country in a caravan !” 


of the many Italian re-| i 
fugees whom political disturbances hage driven | i 


had left off his 


priest, but by the generosity with which he 
was admitted into a waitdeen and weal! 
family, despite his notorious poverty and - 
foreign descent. He conceded the propri 
of the only stipulation, which was convey: 
to him by the Parson with all the delicacy that 
became a man panne habituated to 
deal with the subtler susceptibilities of man- 
kind—viz., that, amongst Riccabocca’s friends 
or kindred, some one should be found whose 
report would confirm the persuasion of his 
respectability entertained by his neighbors; 
—he assented, I say, to the propriety of this 
condition; but it was not with ity and 
eagerness. His brow became clouded. The 
Parson hastened to assure him that the Squire 
was not aman qui stupet in titulis, (who was 
besotted with titles,) he neither oy a 
nor desired to find an origin and rank for his 
brother-in-law above that decent medioerity 
of condition to which it was evident, from 
Riccabocea’s breeding and accomplishm 

he could easil establish his claim. “ 
though,” said he, smiling, “the Squire is a 
warm politician in his own country, and would 
never see his sister agair., I fear, if she married 
some convicted enemy of our happy constitu- 


tion, yet for foreign politics he does. not care 
a straw; so that if, as I s' your exile 
arises from some quarrel with your govern- 
ment—which, being foreign, he takes for 


granted must be insupportable—he would but 
consider you as he would a Saxon who fied 
from the iron hand of William the Conqueror, 
or a Lancastrian expelled by the Yorkists in 
our Wars of the Roses.” 

The Italian smiled. “Mr. Hazeldean shall 
be satisfied,” said he simply. “I see, by the 
Squire’s newspaper, that an English gentle- 
man who knew me in my own country has 
just arrived in London. I will write to him 
for a testimonial, at least to my probivy and 
character. Probably he ma yg es to 
you by name-—nay, he must be, for he was a 

istingui ed officer in the late war. I allude 


“ Profligate |—bad!” exclaimed Riceaboceca, 
“ Well, calumnious as the world is, I should 
never have thought that such expressions 





would be applied to one who, though I knew 














saidhe, “it is years 3; and, in 
short, the opinion $ten doomed of the gentle- 
man in question was based upon circumstances 
which I eannot communicate.” 

The: punctilious Italian bowed in silence, 
ueiacueas. if he should have liked 
to A 

ies Genes he said, “ Whatever your im- 

respecting Lord L’Estrange, there is 
» 1 suppose, which would lead you to 
doubt honor, or reject his testimonial in 
my favor ?” 

(es egg fashionable morality,” said 
Mr. Dale, rather precisely, “I know of os 
that could induce me to suppose that Lo 
L’Estrange would not, in this instance, 
the truth. And he has unquestionably a high 
reputation as a soldier, and a considerable 
position in the world.” Therewith the Parson 
took his leave. A few days afterwards Dr. 
Riceabocca inclosed to the Squire, in a blank 
envelope; a letter he had received from Harley 
L’Estrange. It was evidently intended for the 
Squire’s eye, and to serve as a voucher for the 
Italian’s respectability; but this object was 
fulfilled, not in the coarse form of a direct tes- 


the most elaborate certificate of his qualities 
and antecedents) pervaded the whole, and 
would moon sufficed in itself to remove all 
scruples from a mind much more icious 
and exacting than that of the Squire of Hazel- 
But, lo and behold! an obstacle now 
occurred to the Parson, of which he ought to 
have ee long before—viz., the Papistical 
oa the Italian. Dr. Riceabocca was 
pro’ ve Roman Catholic. He so little 
obtruded fact—and, indeed, had assented 
so readily toe any animadversions upon the su- 
— and priesteraft which, according to 
its, are the essential characteristics of 
Papistical communities—that it was not till 
the hymeneal torch, which brings all faults to 
light, was fairly illumined for the altar, that the 
remembrance of a faith so cast into the shade 
burst upon.the conscience of the Parson. The 
first idea that then occurred to him was the 
proper and professional one—viz., the conver- 
sion of Dr. Riceabocca. He hastened to his 
study, took down ‘from his shelves long ne- 
volumes of controversial divinity. 

ed himself with an arsenal of authorities, argu- 


F 


i 





and texts ; then, 
off to the Casino. Rees be | 2 its; 
CHAPTER XXVIL c/o 1 oh 
The Parson burst upon the ike 
an-avalanche! He was so a 
that he could not let it out in P 
lets. No, he went souse upon the astounded. 
Japlaic ipo recke tole 
The inking deeper into his arm- 
chair, and drawing his -robe more close- 
ly ro —suffered the to talk for 
™ Met rs of an hour, till indeed he had 


Ricabocea mildly, “In much of 
what you have urged so ably, and so suddenly, 
I am inclined to agree. But base is the man 
who formally forswears the creed. he has in- 
herited from his fathers, and professed sinee 
the cradle up to years of maturity, when the 

presents itself in the guise of.a bribe; 
iy dletguiah or decntangle the ‘appeal to hi 
y distinguish or disentangle a to 
reason from the lure to fs interests—here a 
text, and there a dowry !—here Protestantism, 
there Jemima !—Own, my friend, that the so- 
berest = — — — under ~ ine- 
briating effects pi ry so mixi is po- 
lemical liquors. Appeal, my good Mr. Dale, 
from Philip drunken to Philip sober !—from 

i intoxicated with assurance of 

our excellent lady, that he is about to be“ the 
he i nape Ricca eae Sean 
his happiness, end carrying it off with the sea- 
soned equability of one grown familiar with 
stimulants—in a word, appeal from Riceabocea 
the wooer to Riecabocca the spouse. I may be 
convertible, but conversion is a slow process; 
courtship should be a quick one—ask Miss 
Jemima. Finalmente, marry me first, and con- 
vert me afterwards !” 

“You take this too jestingly,” began the 
Parson; “and I don’t see why, with your ex- 
cellent aro 4 truths so plain and ob- 
vious should not strike you at once.” 

*“Truths,” interrupted Ricca bocea profoundly, 
“are the slowest growing things in the world! 
It took 1500 years from the date of the Chris- 
tian era to luce your own Luther, and then 
he flung his Bible at Satan, (I have seen the 
mark made by the book on the wall of his prison 
in German besides running off with a nun, 
which no Protestant clergyman would think it 
proper and right to do now-a-days.” Then he 
added, with seriousness, “Look you, my dear 
sir,—I should lose my own esteem if I were 
even to listen to you now with ing atten- 
tion —now, I say, when you hint that the creed 
i hove prodeased annporte'4he way of my ad- 
en If so, I must keep the creed and re- 
sign advantage. But if, as I trust—not 
ti) = a Christian, but a man of honor—you 
will defer this discussion, I will promise to lis- 
teak 46) you hevendbies inal Shouagy/$e ety: ath, 

















‘believe that you will not convert me, I will 
r oo 
my n.” . 


you may have ?” * 

spe atria cotatted with fring oer 

“you are not con’ with firing your t- 
oiotot right in my face; you rien Sp pepper 
me allover with small-shot. Children! well, 
if they are girls, let them follow the faith of 
their mother; and if boys, while in childhood, 


let them be contented with learning to be |i 


Christians; and when they grow into men, let 
oe seas for ep which is the —e 
orm for practice of the t principles 
by Poe sects ay in common.” 

« But, began . Dale again, pulling a large 
book from his pocket. t 

Dr. Riccabocca flung open the window, and 
jumped out of it. 

It was the rapidest and most dastardly flight 
you could possibly conceive ; but it was a great 
compliment to the argumentative powers of 
the n, and he felt it as such. Neverthe- 
less, Mr. Dale thought it right to have a long 
conversation, both with the Squire and Miss 
Jemima herself, upon the subject which his in- 
tended convert had so ignominiously escaped. 

The Squire, mg a great foe to Popery, 


sewer ys consid: also quite as ta 
to turn-coats and apostates. And in his 


heart he would have des Riccabocea if he 
could have thrown off his religion as easily as 
he had done his spectacles. refore he said 


imply“ Well, it is certainly a y that 
Rick Voodkey is not of the Chargh of Engtand, 
th I take it, that would be unreasonable 
to expect in a man born and bred under the 
nose of the Inquisition,” (the Squire firmly be- 
lieved that the Inquisition was in full foree in 
all the Italian states, with whips, racks, and 
thumbscréws; and, indeed, his chief informa- 
tion of Italy was gathered from a perusal he 
had given in early youth to The One-Handed 
Monk ;) “ but I think he speaks very fairly, on 
the whole, as to his wife and ¢ nm. And 
the thing’s gone too far now to retract. It'is 
all your fault for not thinking of it before; and 
Pve nowjust made up my mind as to the course 
to e respecting those—d—d stocks !” 


CHAPTER XXVIil. 


ut the vi that Miss Jemima was to | Papisher 


be married, all the old affection for the Squire 
and his house burst forth the stron for 
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the only popularity which is much worth hav- 
ing, and the loss of which a wise man would 
reasonably deplore ; viz., the popularity which 
arises from a persuasion of our goodness, and 
a reluctance to recall our faults. Like all 
blessings, the more sensibly felt from previous 
interruption, the Squire enjoyed this restored 
popularity with an exhilarated sense of exist- 
ence ; his stout heart beat more vigorously, 
his stalwart step trod more lightly ; his come- 
ly English face looked comelier and more 

lish than ever ;—you would have been a 
merrier man for a week to have come within 
et of his jovial laugh. 

He felt grateful to Jemima and to Ricea- 
bocca as the special agents of Providence in 
this general integratio amoris. To have look- 
ed at him, you would suppose that it was the 
Squire who was going to be married a second 
time to his ! 

One may well conceive that such would 
have been an inauspicious moment for Parson 
Dale’s theological scruples. To have stopped 
that i hiJled all the sunshine it dif: 
fused over the village—seen himself surround> 
ed again x tp. oe i I verily be~ 
lieve, though a better friend of Church and 
State never stood on a hustings, that, rather: 
than court such a revulsion, the Squire would 
have found jesuitical exeuses for the i 
if Riceaboeca had been discovered ‘to be the 
Pope in disguise! As for the stocks, their 


the 
to th , 
perme: e bridegroom’s creed, 


lage church of : 

It was the heartiest rural wedding! Vil-- 
lage girls strewed flowers on the way ;—a 
booth was placed amidst the prettiest 


there was to be a dance later in the day; an 

ox was roasted whole. Even Mr. Stirn—no, 

Mr. Stirn was not nt, s0 mueh 

would have been death of him! the 
i of 


he was persuaded that, in point of fact, it was 
all one and the same. Mr. Stirm 


we + 


Penta is aE 








te i 


favorite with him, as she 

all boys—for she was 

and gentle, and made many pret- 
er she came from the wa- 
And Frank knew that he should 
sadly, and thought she had made a 


choice. 
Higginbotham had been invited ; 
to the astonishment of Jemima, he had 
to the invitation by a letter to herself, 
ed “ private and confidential.” “She 
have Nias known,” said the letter, “ of 
devoted attachment to her; motives of de- 
licacy, arising from the narrowness of his in- 
come and the magnanimity of his sentiments, 
had alone prevented his formal proposals ; 
but now that he was informed (he could 
searcely believe his senses, or command his 
jons) that her relations wished to force 
into a BARBAROUS marriage with a for- 
eigner of MOST FORBIDDING APPEARANCE, and 
most abject circumstances, he lost not a mo- 
ment in laying at her feet his own hand and 
fortune. he did this the more confident- 
on as he could not but be aware of 


it 


i 
: 


r 


Gr 


eae 


had peopled the future with expectations ! 
talked of his expectations as a man talks \ 
-_— in a Tontine; ney Se ee a 
—be now up and now it was 
morally impossible, if he lived on, but that he 
should be a millionaire one of these days. 
Now, though Miss Jemima was a good fifteen 
years younger than himself, yet she always 
stood fer a good round sum in the ghostly 
books of the Captain. She was an dion 
to the full amount of her £4000, that 
Frank was an only child, and it would be car- 
rying coals to Newmarket to leave him any 


Rather than Be 80 os —_ a 

suddenly spun out 0 io r 
pare than so much money should vanish 
clean out. of the family, Captain bo- 
tham had taken what he conceived, if a des- 
perate, at least a certain, step for the preserva- 
tion of his property. If the golden horn could 
not be had without the heifer, why, he must 
take the heifer into the in. He had 
never formed to himself an idea that a heifer 
so gentle would toss and fling him over. The 
blow was stunning. But no one compassion- 
ates the misfortunes of the covetous, though 
few perhaps are in greater need of compas- 
sion. And leaving poor Captain Higginbo- 
tham to retrieve his illusory fortunes as he 
best may among “ the ye ye which 
gathered round the form of Mr. Sharpe Cur- 
rie, who was the crossest old t ~— 
ble, and never allowed at his table any 

not compounded with rice, which played Old 
Nick with the Captain’s constitutional func- 


Sharpe | tions—I return to the wedding at Hazeldean, 


contracted a very bad 
in the service of his country, 
not last long !” 


say she was not gratified by learning her 


anistake, would be to say that she was more | appro 


dhan woman. Indeed, it must have been a 
source of no ignoble triumph to think that 
»ghe could prove her disinterested affection to 
iber dear aca ore yb prompt rejection of 
ithis more brilliant . She couched the 
‘rejection, it is true, in the most soothi 

terms. But the Captain evidently conside: 

-himeelf ill used; he did not re 


y to the let- 
ter, and did not come to the wedding. 
Te det the reader into a secret, never known | the 


to ‘Mies Jemima, Captain Higginbotham was 
inuch :less i by Cupid than by Plu- 
tusiinithe offer he had made. The Captain 
was:one of that class of gentlemen who read 
their aceounts by those corpse-lights, or will- 
. @-the-wisps, ealled expectations. Ever 

the Squire’s grandfather had left him—then in 
short clothes—a legacy of £500, the Captain 


since | habit of 





just in time to see the bridegroom—who 
looked singularly well on the occasion—hand 
the bride (who, between sunshiny tears and 
affectionate smiles, was really a very interest- 
ing and even Fou seta bride, as brides go) into 
a carriage which the Squire had presented to 
them, and depart on the orthodox nuptial ex- 
— amidst the blessings of the assembled 
cro 
It may be thought strange by the unreflec- 
tive that these an i spectators should so have 
ved and blessed the marriage of a Hazel- 
dean of Hazeldean with a poor, outlandish, 
long-haired foreigner ; but, besides that Ricca- 
bocca, after all, had become one of the neigh- 
borhood, and was proverbially ‘a civil-spoken 
gentleman,’ it is generally noticeable that on 
wedding occasions the bride so monopolizes 
interest, curiosity, and admiration, that the 
bridegroom himself goes for little or nothing. 
He is merely the passive agent in the affair— 
cause of the general satisfac- 
tion. It was not Riccabocca himself that they 
ved and blessed—it was the gentleman in 
e white waistcoat who had made Miss Jemi- 
ma—Madam Rickeybocky ! 
on his wife’s arm, (for it was a 
Squire to lean on his wife’s arm 
rather raat thete ten camalaie cedliban & 
pleased ; and there was something touching in 
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happi depen- 
s—leaning, I 
his wife’s arm, a. foe about the 


and an Sa |—why, thatis not like Ha- 


audience hung their heads! You never 
saw people look so thoroughly ashamed of 
ves. The Squire 


t of sunset, walked down to the booth by | themsel 


stood at the head of the long 3 
horn with ale from the b i 

him. Then he looked roun 

his hand to request silence ; and, as- 

the chair, rose in full view of all. 

very one felt that the Squire was about to 
make a speech, and the earnestness of the at- 
tention was prowertioned to the rarity of the 
event; for (though he was not u ised in 
the oratory of the hustings), only thrice before 
the Squire made what could fairly be call- 
ed ‘a speech’ to the villagers of Hazeldean— 
once on a kindred festive occasion, when he 
ted to them his bride—-once in a 


had said,—“ I have given up keeping the hounds, 


because I want to make a fine piece of water 
(that was the origin of the lake), and to drain 
all the low lands round the park. Let every 
man who wants work come to me!” And that 
sad year the parish rates of Hazeldean were 
not a penny the more. 

Now, for the fourth time, the Squire rose, 
and thus he spoke. sy eae spy an 
at his left, Frank. At the bottom of the table, 
as vice-president, Parson Dale, his little wife 
behind hi , only obscurely seen. She cried 
readily, and her handkerchief was already be- 
fore her eyes. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—THE SQUIRE'S SPEECH. 
“Frrenps anp NeicHeors:—I thank you 
round me this day, and for 
interest in me and mine. 


- ed, which you will miss at your cottage doors, 
as I and mine will miss it long in the old 


of voice that was electrical— 
“For we none of us prize a ing till we 
it! Now, friends and neighbors,—a 
little time ago, it seemed as if some ill-will 





“I don’t say it was all your fault; perhaps 
ithe mee” . 

“Noa—noa—noa,” burst forth in a general 

“ Nay, friends,” continued the Squire hum- 
bly, in one of those illustrative aphorisms 
which, if less subtle than Riccabocea’s, were 
more within reach of the 
sion; “nay—we are all 


pular com 
sons, ptacdyyss ges | 


hobby: sometimes he breaks in 
the hobby, and sometimes the hobby, if it is 
very ra in the mouth, breaks in him. One 
man’s hobby has an ill habit of always stop- 
ping at the public house! (Laughter.) An- 
other man’s hobby refuses to stir a peg beyond 
the door where some buxom lass patted its 
neck the week before—a hobby I rode ae | 
often when I went courting my go i 
here! (Much laughter and applause.) Others 
have a lazy hobby, that there’s no getting on; 
—others, a runaway hobby that there’s no 
stopping : but to cut the matter short, my fa- 
vorite hobby, as you well know, is always 
trotted out to any place on my property which 
seems to want the eye and hand of the master, 
ca on a ys sey » to see 
neglected and deca: a cing to 
the oat This land we ‘ive in Py 
mother to us, and we can’t do too much for 
her. It is very true, neighbors, that I owe her 
a many acres, and vught to speak well 
of her; but what then? I live amongst you, 
and what I take from the rent with «ne hand, 
I divide amongst you with the other, (low, but 
assenting murmurs.) Now the more I improve 
my property, the more mouths it feeds. M 
great-grandfather kept a Field-Book, in whi 
were entered not only the names of all the 
farmers and the quantity of land they held, 
but the av number of the laborers each 
employed. grandfather and father fol- 


-| lowed his example: I have done the same. I 


find, neighbors, that. our rents have doubled 
since my ther began to make the 
book. Ay-—but there are more than four times 
the number of laborers employed on the es- 
tate, and at much better w too! Well, 


ild. | my men, that says ‘o- in favor of im- 
roving property, and not letting it go to the 


pv (Applause.) And therefore, neighbors, 
you will kindiy excuse my hobby: it carries 
grist to your mill. (Reiterated applause.) Well 
—but you will say, ‘ What’s the Squire driving 
at? y this, my friends: There was only 
one worn-out, dilapidated, tumble-down thing 
in the Parish of eldean, and it became an 
eyesore to me; so I saddled my hobby, and 
rode at it. Oho! you know what I mean 
now! Yes, but neighbors, you need not have 
taken it so tc heart. That was a scurvy trick 


of some of you to hang me in effigy, as they 
it.” 


had crept into the village—ill-will between you | call 








Bees | tree. seled a alee jn the crowd, 


more shame for you. It showed 
some pluck to the 


; but to 
to do bie 
t u 
trick—so little Tike the 


Poe 
ose 
diabolical tracts you’ve been reading lately, 
lighted up at the pny that something an 
ant was going on at the Hall. Do you know, 
neighbors, you put me in mind of an old 
story which, besides applying to the Parish, all 
who are married, and 
will do well to recollect. A worthy couple, 
named John and Joan, had lived happily to- 
many a long year, till one unlucky day 
bought a new bolster. Joan the 
bolster was too hard, and John that it was too 
salkiag all day, they agresd Yo put the bolster 
ing all day, the to put the r 
between them at af ht.” (Roars of laughter 
amongst the men; the women did not know 
which way to look, except, indeed, Mrs, Hazel- 
dean, who, though she was more than usually 
rosy, maintained her innocent genial smile, as 


much as to say, “There is no harm in the |. 


Squire’s jests.”) The orator resumed—* After 
they had thus lain apart for a little time, very 
silent and sullen, John sneezed. ‘God bless 
you! says Joan over the bolster. ‘Did you 
say God bless me? cries John ;—‘ then here 
goes the bolster!” 

are laughter and tumultuous ap- 

use. 

ee Friends and neighbors,” said the — 
when silence was restored, and lifting the horn 
of ale, “I have the pleasure to inform you that 
I have ordered the stocks to be taken down, 
and made into a bench for the chimney nook 
of our old friend Gaffer Solomons yonder. 
But mind me, lads, if ever you make the Par- 
ish regret the loss of the stocks, and the over- 
seers come to me with long faces and say, ‘ the 
stocks must be rebuilded’ why—” Here from 
all the youth of the village rose so deprecating 


a clamor, that the Squire would have been the | and de 


niost bungling orator in the world if he had 


1 who intend to. sli 





said a word further on the subject. _ 
vated the horn over his head—* Why, ' 
my old Hazeldean again! Health I 
to you all!” gh gf: 
The Tinker had sneaked out of the ase 
bly, and did -not show his face in the. 
for the next six months. And as to 
sonous tracts, in spite of their salubrious 
“the Poor Man’s Friend,” or “the 
Labor,” you eould no more have 
them | in the drawers of 
dressers in Idean, than you would have 
found the deadly nightshade on the flower- 
stands in the drawing-room of the Hall. As 
for the revolutionary beer-houge, there was no 
need to apply to the tes to shut it up; 
it shut i up before the week was out. 
O young head of the great House of Haps- 
burg, what i 





Wistorical Brviem of the Blonth 


N this number of the International, copying 
the of the oldest ine i 


International, devoting to it such attention 
pages shall always be deserving of consulta- 
tion as an authority in regard to contemp: 


Senate on Friday, J 

vides for the payment of clai 

tention of v: in the port of Bordeaux, the for- 
cible capture and detention of American citizens, 
ions on American commerce in the 
West Indies, to the amount of $5,000,000. 
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twenty-eighth of January. 

ball for the relief of Mrs. Charlotte Lynch, 
mother of Miss Anne C. Lynch, the poetess, passed 
the House by a majority of 11. It had previous- 


b 
the substitution of the commutation 
certificates issued in 1783. 

The American Minister at Rio Janeiro has trans- 
mitted some important information to the Govern- 
ment in to the Brazilian traffic in slaves 
under the American flag. A considerable portion 
of the infamous trade, by which from forty to fifty 
thousand are annually im into Bra- 
i ied on in American-bui 


men from engaging in the slave-trade. 
The project of establishing a line of steamers 





mcg | 


removed to Texas in 1835. 

The subject of most general interest in the po- 

litical world is the election of United States Sen- 

ator, in a number of the States, for the term com- 
ing on the 4th of March. Several elections 

have taken and others have not been ac- 
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below the Falls of St. 
extinction of the Indian title at Pem- 
will admit of the laws of the Terri i 
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completed. A number of States have 

sent in their full reports, among which are the 
ing: New-York 8,099,000, being an in- 
670,029 since 1840; Virginia 1,428,868, 

an increase of 189,066 ; Maryland 580,638, an in- 
crease of 111,401; New Hampshire 317,999, an 
increase of 33,425 ; Missouri 681,547, an increase 
of 297,845 ; Ohio 1,981,940, an increase of 462,- 


crease of 117,874; and Wisconsin, 305,556. The 
tion of the United States in 1850 is 

i at 23,500,000. 
A warrant for the arrest of Governor Quitman 
i AL ie <eom Ser bey Cuban Ex- 
issued by Judge Gholson in New Or- 
in January. - Governor Quitman at 


ppeared 1 ald gore Wik be 
He ai in court, gave bail 
ey ome pram, Sok a Bone! 
eral dij ai eae teas oe 
Hon. Ri EL. Bayard, who was 
Chargé d’Affaires to Belgium, has de- 
his mission. Hon. Robert C. Schenck, 


Dr. Frank Taylor, of Pennsylvania, 
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Union. 
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ousand sheep from the axetie 


tions of late,| iron. In addition to seven 
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of extortion and seizure. The! business strects are 
have committed no de 
j have broken their tr 


urpose 
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of their property was taken by the Government | quarter of which is 


for the 


In the Utah Territory 


of slavery, by leav- 


uestion 


porarily settled the 
lng it t the choice of 


ves, If| by passengers, $12,000,000. 


the slave chooses to leave his master, there is no | lion received was $1,722,600. 
power to retain him; if he chooses to stay, no| vessels which arrived duri 


one is allowed to interfere. 


themsel 


and in-| sels d 
com- 


the slaves 
dull, both in the 


rs and about $1,500,000 in gold dust.| chandise received 


was very 


land towns of California, and the 


Our news from California is to the first of Jan- 
The steamers Carolina and Columbus} v 


uary. J 
sailed from San Francisco on that day, with 330 | male 


Basinees 








y’ 
not only double per acre 
tates, bu i 


with the Columbia river, at some 

to large vessels. It is estimated 

cost will only be about $500,000, 

it is proposed to raise in one thousand 

each. Twelve months, it is be- 
complete the work. 


in discussing law reform, the New-York 


t it is a never-fail- | i 





vised Code being commended as a model. in | ground 


many quarters. In the Queen’s speech at the 
ing of Parliament—an advance copy having 
forwarded 
Equity courts is recommended, as 
introduction of an act for the registra- 
equally applicable to each of the 
Her Majesty alludes in terms of 
mildness to iseman affair, com- 
question to the attention = Parlia- 
ic opinion is in favor of a 
action in wattage: 6 is anticipated 
window tax will be abolished, The quar- 
turns of the revenue have been highly sa- 
i ing the abolition of 
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The U.S. Mail steamer Atlantic, which sailed 
i -eighth of December, 

ing been at sea twenty-five 

46° 12', lon. 41° 30’, about 





to this country—a thorough re- | no confidence 


different departments, not one of 
seat in the Assemby. The following is 
as given in the Moniteur : 
+ M. Giraud, (de l’Institute.) 
M. Vaisse. 


Lamartine, it is stated, was urged 
leon to accept an appointment in 
t declined on account of his bei 


in a 
imiatry, 
bound to fur- 
nish his publishers with two volumes a month, un- 


der hea ties. 
Ther Coedhorangied dian lammnes tbieios at Dres- 


den was opened with much ceremony early in 
January. All the states were re but 
the negotiations were kept pro! ly secret. It 
has ired, however, that the formation of the 
new Diet agreed upon gives two votes to Prus- 
gia, two to Austria, one each to Bavaria, Saxony, 
ee a 

tioned among the smaller principalities, i 

eleven in all. It is also understood that a Provi- 
sional Central Power will be i Prus- 
sia and Austria retaining to themselves exclusive 
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ing Cabinet was then appointed : 
President of the Council and Minister 
of Finance Bravo Murillo, 
i Bertran de L; 


the Marine 
which ie bass 
has entirely failed. The pro 
has been rejected by two o e 
constituting the Legislative Assembly, three being 
uired in its favor, to form a constitutional ma- 
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United States being allowed to settle in 
the Swiss Cantons upon the same condi- 
as a citizen born in another Canton. Entire 
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i ah sodt Canton -% 
the attem “xtradition, on part of 
Be heinceiny mentee Deel arid 
cialist, residing at St. Imier. This person was 
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at rir 


aa aT oncuuaid aceninn ; Pca 
to a ing a jon and uneasiness 
Sn clnsecs ict the Papal States, and it is 
that Pope Pius, wearied with the anx- 
his situation, wishes to resign the Pon- 
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in the presence of the new President, and 
the German residents honored him 


nance, Don Manuel Payno; Minister of War and 
ine, Don Manuel Robles. 

ly in January a rebellion broke out in the 

Guanajuato. The insurgents, headed by 

two brothers named Li obtained possession 

the city of Guanajuato, with the Government 

rms and ammunition, but were defeated on the 


was in favor of Santa Anna, was entirely crushed. 
The Tehuantepec aye ratified on the 
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Jenny Lind gave but four concerts in Havana, 
only the first and last of which were well attended. 
Her Italian much more effect 


taken place and Don José Sacasa has been chosen 
Director, from the 1st of May, on which the term 
of Director Raminez expires. The National Con- 

from the States of Nicara- 


a the 21st of December, and organized by 
choosing i Don José Barrundia, the 
author of the Central-American Constitution of 
1880. ‘The litte seosien Dieatian i ing to 
the Nicaraguan Company, rapids of 
Machuca, on mae ge and moti 3 Lake 
Nicaragua on lst of January. She is now 
running between Granada and San Carlos, a dis- 
tance of 95 miles, at $20 a . The engi- 
neers employed to survey the route of the pro- 

ip canal, were at work between Granada 


have broken out in some of the 
mountain provinces of Guatemala, growing out of 
the refusal of the inhabitants to concur in the 
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eighty votes 
elected President 


the last accounts it was believed the former was 
elected. 


the conspi 
against him, Ballivian and Linares, having fled from 
the country. The partisans of Ballivian were 
totally routed in the southern provinces, where 
they attempted to make a stand, and their leader 
in di to Copiape, in Chili. Linares es- 


tive attention, the subjects of reform in the cus- 


toms and the coi ay 
coinage system, Pr 
taxes. 
ly in December a destructive fire broke out 
in Valparaiso, which was finally quelled through 


of . 
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AFRICA. 
The Monitor, a paper published at Ca) 


South Africa, gives an account of a mas- 


Republic of Lrsrria was in a flourishing 
condition at the commencement of the year. Se- 
ions of the interior have been made, 

hundred miles 











wrote while here a prize Essay on ing ; 
Discussion of the Genius of Coleridge ; The Moral 
Power of Poet, Painter, and Sculptor, con- 
trasted, and many contributions in verse and 

to the public journals, under the signature of “Ber- 
tram.” In 1828 he resigned his professorship, and 
settled in Washington, as editor of the American 


ue lg 


the | Horn are detailed with more 


with him in his private chamber, and when Mr. 
Colton’s health declined, so that a sea voyage was 
recommended his ysicians, the President 
offered him wi solicitation a consulship or a 
pes g rang Pelee Navy. The latter was accepted, 
from 1830 till the end of his life, he continued 

«3 a chaplain in the naval service. 
His first appointment was to the West India 


cy | subjects for other 


official duties the editorshi Philadelphia 
pte lr sets cbe towel teh, | 
wrote much upon religious iterary 
earl, We believe it was in 
1844 that he delivered before the literary societies 
of the University of Vermont, a poem entitled 
The Sailor, which has not yet been published. 
In the summer of 1846 he was married, and we 
were selected by him for that occasion to fi\l the 
office commonly falling to the nearest friend. A 
tyro hm vietcle Mpieg my haben 
flag-ship o Pacific squadron, in 
Thich he arrived Of the western otal of America 
soon after the commencement of the late war wi 
Mexico. The incidents of the voyage round Ca 
his usual 


ped , zeal, and fortitude. 


with eminent faithfulness and ability, so 
that he won as much the regard of the conquered 
inhabitants of the country, as the respect of his 
more immediate associates. In addition to the ordi- 


‘on, where his reputation was increased by | first 


several incidents illustrative of his personal char- 
acter. On one occasion a murderous affray had 
taken place between a boat’s crew of American 
sailors and a party of Spaniards belonging to Pen- 
sacola, in which sev sailors were killed. Mr. 


at 
breast, and told the mayor if he stirred his hand 
except to return his knife to its belt, he would put 
ball i iard hesitated 


1 to the Constellation frigate, and sailed 
Mediterranean, and in the thrée years during 

ich he was cornected with this station, he trav- 
elled. through Spain, Healy. Greece, and Asia Mi- 
por; visited Constantinople, 





and made his way to | self leisureiy to 


school-house in California; and also a large 
for public meeti id to be the finest buildi 
in state, Me or de rey: called “Caton 
Hall,” in honor of his ic spirit and en 
Te was duriag bis sieieedotestion Ut aia of on- 
terey that the discovery of gold in the Sacramento 
Valloy was first mae, nod considering Vib Vaid. 
im which this discovery has since as- 
sumed, it may not be ae deni state that 
the honor of first making it publicly known in 
the Atlantic States, whether by accident or other- 
wise, belongs properly to him. It was first an- 
nounced in a letter ing his initials, which 
Sopot in the Philadel; North American, 
the next day in a letter also written by 
him, in the New-York Journal of Commerce. 
Mr. Colton returned to his home early last 
summer, with antici + een of yedrs of t 
ed happiness. With a family deeply attached 
to him’ a Yange ‘Girele of Suda. goht utation, 
and a fortune tal tis dere he appbed hi 
preparation of his MS. journals 
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arrived from Peru, at ruloneen wae ex 
the command of General Ossioro, the Spaniards 
regained possession of the Province of Concepcion, 
took the offensive, and advanced towards the | The 
Martin's birth da , in ~ le y- 


havi 
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of Buenos Ayres, 
equally just, thus showing that he was 
to any petty jealuusy of those chiefs with 
aid San Martin, his illustrious y 
made those great achievements which a weaker 
mind might te looked upon with envy as, in 
some respects, overwhelming his own. 


th of December. He was born at 
Bayonne in 1801, and after completing his educa- 
tion, he retired to a quiet village in the depart- 
ment of Landes, to ue his favorite studies of 
trade and mae f oe successively called to 
various offices of the department, and to the pres- 
ent National Assembly he was chosen by a vote 
AN beg Se mene oe Te Mt wom 


His 
i lished in 18 





Mr. 
was 


indebted to our countryman, Hi 
Ne ae 
number of the International, page 402. 
Benzamin W. Crowtnsuixz.p, died in Boston, on 
Monday the 3d of February. He had left his car- 
i and entered a store, when he suddenly 


many years a prominent leader of the old demo- 

cratic republican . In December, 1814, he 

received, from President Madison, the appoi 

of Secretary of the Navy, 
i coutianed by President Monroe) until he re- 

i in November, 1818, when he was succeeded 


parr Som yg “pene nays dicen 
—eight years. He was in Congress J 
Quincy Adame was elected President of the Uni- 
Sutin te ahdae ke tao Oe aie A, uae oan 
election by giving his vote for Mr. A., and was a 
ee ee ee 
uentl whig party. He was re mes 
at different nt periods of his fea member ofthe 
meet talent, i all the’ tations which he, filled he 
enjoyed, in a high degree, the public confidence. 


"| frosen state, in an old hovel, with a bottle of whis- 


Sir placng. sdeaense Anciay ones youspalie 
his , y was a young man 
of fine classical and was the author 
of a work published a year or two since in Phila- 
delphia, entitled, “Elements of Li or an 
introduction to the Study of Rhetoric and Belle 
Lettres.” 
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in 1829, and was continued by his constituents, in- | Mathematics in Georgetown College, D.0. A few 
ting one of the and most enlight-| years later he removed to Columbia, 8. C., and 
ened whig districts in the Union, for fourteen con- | was appointed. Professor of Mathematics in South 
secutive years—his last term iring in March, | Carolina Co! While in New-York he 
During his career in Congreea, was one oe celebrated “Treatise on G 
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the stores of his ing, in ev! at, were | treatise on “ Annuities and Assurances,” 
ays fre gage oy agp caae: and } the English died recently near London at 
pro-| the ad of seventy-eight. He is said to 
e have left behind him the most complete collection 
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ungarian General Bem, expired with the 


- Toe H 
half-century. Born at Tarnon, a Pole, he died at 


Maxwe tt, the Irish novelist, and author of in- 
numerable humorous sketches in the iodical 


a Turk. ree ono literature of the day, expired on the 29th of De- 
Russian army against Napoleon in his disastrous | cember, at Mussel! near Edinburgh. His 
campai e was the friend, companion, and | generally vigorous health had of late broken down, 


favorite of the Grand Duke Constantine, until cer- 


tain indignities to himself and cruelties to his | village 


prea mane made him the implacable foe of Rus- 
sia, joined the Polish insurrection of 1831, 
and formed igies of valor at the battle of 
Ostrolenka. e many others, he became a fugi- 
tive and a wanderer. ; nsuccessful patriotism re- 
duced the companion of royalty to be a ioner 
on the charity Pf the friends of Poland rhe army 
1848 gave Bem once more a career. He went to 
Vienna, and when the people were in the ascen- 
dant, in October, he held a command. But the 
Viennese could not trust the Pole. Incompetent 
men were placed over him. Vienna fell before 
the artillery of Windischgratz and Jellachich in 
November. Slaughter, terror, violation reigned. 
Never will the Viennese forget the red cl of 
the Croats. The educated youth of Vienna were 
shot in clusters. Robert Blum was led out to per- 
ish. The Odeon, although used as an hospital, 
was laid in ashes, with the wounded in it. Great 
rewards were offered for the apprehension of the 
popular leaders and generals still alive. The 
search for Bem was vigilant. He doffed the cos- 
tume of a hackney coachman, filled his vehicle 
with a Hungarian family of nurses and children, 
mounted the box under the eyes of spies and sol- 
diers, laughed at inspection, and drove off to Hun- 
gary. For ten months he was victorious there 
over the Austrians. “Bem beat the Ban.” Splin- 
ters from an old wound ery! from his leg all 
the time, and able only to sit on horseback. 


T. S. Davies, F.RS., F.AS., and a Professor of 
Mathematics in the Royal Military Academy at 
Woolwich, died on the 6th of January at Shooter’s 
Hill, Kent, in the fifty-seventh year of his age. 
Mr. Davies was a very distinguished mathemati- 
cian, and the author of several works on mathe- 
matics, He also, extensive and varied 
acquirements in different branches of science and 
literature. Nor was he unmindful of the claims of 
the more humble aspirant to mathematical honors ; 
his encouragement and advice were liberally be- 
stowed, as many deserving young men could testify. 


Henry Cureistran Scuumacaer, the celebrated 
Danish Astronomer, died at Altona on the 28th of 
December, aged about seventy years. He com- 
menced his professional career at the age of twen- 
ty-five, as professor of astronomy in the yee 
of Co mn. In 1822, his royal master, Fred- 
eric VL, caused to be built, expressly that Schu- 
macher might be placed at the head of it, the Ob- 
servatory of Altona. From 1820 to 1829 he pub- 
lished his “ Auwiliary Tables of Astronomy,” in 
ten volumes, guarto. His Astronomical Annals, 
continued from 1830 to the date of his death, have, 
with his Tables, given him a high and wide repu- 
tation. In 1832 the King of Denmark established 
the reward of a golden medal for the discovery of 
new microscopic comets; and it was upon his fa- 
vorite Schumacher exclusively that he devolved 
the duty of verifying the title of claimants and as- 
signing the medal. Since 1847 Schumacher has 
been the correspondent of the Academy of Sci- 
ences of Paris. 


and he a into the retirement of this sequestered 
i to die. He had been in early life a captain 
in the British army, and was of course the delight 
of the mess-room, and a general favorite in social 
circles. He subsequently entered the church, and 
was some years prebendary of Balla, a wild Con- 
naught church living, without any egation or 
cure of souls attached to it; though it afforded 
what he was admirably capable of dealing with, 
plenty of game. Of a warm-hearted, kind, and 
manly temperament, he made friends of all who 
came within the e of his wit or the circle of 
his acquaintance. He was the founder of that 
school which counts the “ Harr mer ae ” and 
others among its humble disciples ; but the “ Stor 
of my Life,” and “ Wild Sports of the West,” will 
not be easily d in the peculiar qualities of 
that gay and off-hand style of which he was the 
originator. Among his other more successful works 
are “Stories of Waterloo,” “ Hector O’Halloran,” and 
“Rambling Recollections of a Soldier of Fortune.” 
Besides his novels, he wrote “Notes and Reflec- 
tions during a Ramble in Germany,” “ Victories of 
the British Armies,” and a “Life of Field Mar- 
shal the Duke of Wellington.” 
AtexanpEr Macponatp, well known to the 

ublic as an anti , died early in Jan at 
Edinburgh. He wes tas of Mr. Theengean’s Gal 
est assistants in the publication of the “ Acts of 
the Parliaments of Scotland,” and other works, 
undertaken by the Record Commissioners. He 
was long a most active member of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland ; and the library and mu- 
seum of that body owe much to his industry and 
intelligence. He edited several volumes of the 
Maitland Club, to which he contributed “The 
Register of Ministers in the year 1567”—the earli- 
est extant record of the ecclesiastical appoint- 
ments of the Reformed Church in Scotland. Mr. 
Macdonald also largely supplied the materials of 
Sir Walter Scott’s notes and illustrations of the 
“ Waverle rece wi held many years the 
office of Kee Register of and 
Protests in Scotland. 


Srivatific Miscellanies. 

Mr. Watsx writes from Paris to the Journal 
of Commerce, in the last month, as follows : 

The Annuaire, or Annual for the present year; 
has been issued by the Board of Longitude. M. 
Arago has a ed to it nearly 200 on the 
Calendar in which he treats of all the divisions of 
time among the ancients and the moderns. This 
celebrated astronomer does not belie, in this no- 
tice, his reputation for handling scientific subjects. 
so as to make them clear to common apprehen- 
sion. He announces, in his second Page, at he 
has completed and will soon publish a Treatise of” 
Pi r Astronomy ; a desideratum for France. 
Sir John Herschel has supplied it for English read- 
ers, in his Outlines. The present history and ex- 
planations of the Calendar may be recommended, 
as material, to your Professor Loomis. In the 
section concerning the period at which the Paris 








clocks were first regulated on the mean or true 
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; the operation passed without bei r- 
It is all important, on the iiicas tent 
the om ree ane ores beans 
remarks that among the ancients 
Eronid bare boas dangerous to announce the ex- 
istence of more than seven 
“mysterious virtues” ascribed to that number; to 
complete it the sun was counted among the planets. 
He discusses the point—which is the first day of 
the week, and decides forSunday. He devotes a 
section to the question—“ Will the period come 
when the days will be equal between themselves, 
and have the same ays gemma throughout the 
ear?” He concludes, of course, in the negative. 
He decides, also, that the nineteenth century be- 
gan only on the Ist of January, 1801. Particular 
interest. may be attributed to the section on the 
mr series of which the ancients invested 
with the title “The Great Year.” The high names 
of Plato, Cicero, Seneca, Plutarch, should not pre- 
vent us from regarding the opinions of antiquity 
on the relations of the great year, with the events 
of every kind observable on the earth, as among 
the crudest conceptions that have descended to the 
moderns, 

At the sitting of the A y of Sci 
the 24th ult, M. Aveustin Cavcny read a me- 
moir on the transversal vibrations of ether, and of 
the dispersion of colors. He furnished a simple, 
and easily intelligible mathematical theory of the 
various phenomena of light, and particularly, the 
theory of the — of colors. Lord 
read a paper of hi arches, Experimental and 
Analytical, on Light. His Lordship’s ambition is 
to shine in optics, as in every thing else ; but you 
will see by a London paragraph that his researches 
have nearly cost him his eyesight. Dr. Aran sub- 
mitted a Memoir, which seems to be quite impor- 
tant, on local anesthetic medication. “In the 
medical point of. view,” he remarks, “the number 
of cases in which local anesthetic applications may 
be employed, is truly immense. My riments 
and researches, during many months, have con- 
ducted me to this practical result, which is worthy 
of all attention. enever an acute pain exists 
in any part of the animal economy, whether the 

in constitute the malady in itself or be only an 
In and princi of it, the physician can 
relieve the patien Potit for 2] agen 
time, by one or various local anesthetic oe 
tions, Great service, too, may be rendered by the 
ee Se ae cases. 

medication is wonderfully useful in articular 
acute rheumatism.” 
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ies belong to all the 
eral have been found. 
pra of fixity of the :ub- 


, | for the skin ; chloroform in 


lanets, owing to the: 


stance. A number of the anesthetics are irritating 


he elgg 
to Dr. Aran, the best age: topical use is éther 
chlorhydique chloré. is is efficacious in a few 
minutes. Monsieur Recamier has submitted to the 
Academy of Medicine a galvanic rey ee. by 
which, when it is applied to the skin, benefit 
of electricity is fully conveyed. without the least 
in. The reporter . - Yes, who would 
ve thought it?. Electricity i 


is into 
cataplasm. This mysterious power, which, - 
haps, is life itself, is reduced to Getbamble ond 
common part in pharmaceutical science,’ 

«At toe ai ing of the Academy of Sciences on 
the 30th ult. a very caster. Grower 4 (the 4th) 
was read by M. A. Masson, with the title, Studies 
of Electrical Photometry. He. thinks that he has 
ascertained the cause of electrical light. He as- 
cribes the Aurora poral to currents of great in- 
tensity situate in higher regions of our atmos- 
phere. The Report of Lieut. J. C. Walsh on his 
soundings, was referred for examination to Duper- 
roy, the member most eminent in hydrography. 


Monsieur Pouttet, the great Professor of Phys- 
ics, has published in Paris a work entitled General 
Notions of Natural Philosophy and Meteorology, 
Sor the use of young persons ; and Mr. Boussingault, 
eminent as a scientific agriculturist, the edi- 
tion of his Rural Economy considered in its Rela- 
tions with Chemistry, Physics, and Mineralogy. 
The Treatise of Mineralogy by Dufresnoy, the cele- 
brated Professor, who is of the Academy of Sci- 
ences, is complete, and at least equal to any other 
extent. There are four volumes octavo. e 22d 
volume of the memoirs of the Academy was ready 
in September last ; the 23d is in the press; the 
11th volume of Foreign Communications will ap- 

this month. Twelve vacancies from death of 
orei dents, are soon to be filled by 
election.. All merit is ascribed to the work of Dr. 
Fairet, entitled Clinical Instructions respecting 
Mental Maladies. The author, pupil and succes- 
sor of Pinel and Esquirol, is the pleysisian of the 
one iere. Along with the able Doctor Voison, 
he a noble Lunatic Asylum of his own, not 
far from the capital. 





Sm Davi Brewster, it seems, has become a 
convert to that part of Animal Magnetism called 
Electro Biology, and which consists in willing a 
person to be somebody else. After describing some 


wonderful riments, made in the presence of 
several scientific gentlemen, by a Mr. Daruine, he 
says, “they were all as convinced as I was, that 
the phenomena which we witnessed were real 

jhenomena, and as well established as any other 
frets in physical science. The P aap by which 
the operator produces them—the mode by which 
that _—_ acts upon the mind of the patient— 
and the reference of the phenomena to some gen- 
eral law in the constitution of man—may long re- 
main unknown ; but it is not difficult to see in the 
recent discoveries of M. Dusois Reymonp and 
Marrevora, and in the laws which te the 
relative intensity of the external and internal im- 
pressions on the nerves of sensation, some not very 
indistinct indications of that remarkable process 
by which minds of iar sensibility are tempo- 
rarily placed under the dominion of physical-in- 
fluences developed and directed by some living 





agent.” 





LADIES’ FASHIONS FOR THE EARLY SPRING. 





Ladies’ Fashions for Early Spring. 


Mo attention than previously for many sea- 
sons ap to have been given this winter 
to ladies’ fashions, and some that have come out 
are remarkably tasteful, while generally in fabric 
and manufacture they appear to be unusually ex- 

i month mainly from the 


— We compile 
for a novel form, the 


don World of Fashion. 
Bonnets are remarkable 

front of the rims continuing large and open, the 

crowns round, low, and small. Of an el t 

style are those made of Orient gray pearl, half 

satin, half velours épinglé, having a very rich ef- 
' fect, and decorated with touffes Marquises, com- 
posed of marabouts. Then, we see bonnets of 
= satin, ornamented at the edge, over the 
t, and upon the crown, with a stamped velvet 
imitating lace, and decorated upon the left side 
with a small plumet in a weeping feather, the 
ends of which are tied or knotted with green, of 
two different shades ; = is a very favorite and 
recherché style. Also a bonnet of ish green 
velvet, ao. mel with a bunch of when com- 
sed of the grébe and the ostrich. Drooping low 
feathers of every description are in request for 

d ing bonnets. 

Ball Dresses of light materials are most in 
vogue, and are generally made of two and three 
skirts; as white tulle, with three skirts, trimmed 
all round with a broad, open-worked satin ribbon ; 
the third skirt being raised on one side, and at- 
tached with a large bouquet of flowers, whilst the 
ribbon is twisted, and ascends to the side of the 
waist, where it finishes ; the same kind of flowers 
serves to ornament the sleeves and centre of the 
corsage, which is also trimmed with a deep dra- 
pery of tulle, Feather trimmings are in vogue, 

i as fringes of marabout, and placed at the 
edges of the double skirts of tule. Another 
pretty composed also of white tulle, and a 
the under one having a border of 


style, 
white marabout fringe, sprinkled with small gold- 


en grains falling over them in a_ perfect shower ; 
the second jupe having attached to the of 
the hem a narrower fringe ; the two sides of the 





to the waist, is orsamented 
a each side. with an embroidery of gold and 
white silk, caught at regular distances with nauds 
of white and gold gauze ribbon, the floating ends 
of which are edged with fringe; body @ la 
Grecque. 

Capotes of velvet are considerably lightened in 
appearance, by a novelty consisting of a kind of 
open stamped velvet, which is placed over satin ; 
either a pretty contrast in color, or of the same 
htie; whilst those of plain velvet are relieved 
with trimmi of black lace, with mancinis 
formed of the convolvulus, made in green velvet. 


The form of the present st; a ee 

ope a front, Scl'age the top of the head, path 
and sloping at the back. Some are of 

green satin, trimmed with ribbons of an open pat- 

tern in black and green. Others are decorated 

with rows of fancy ribbon-velvet, the interior hav- 

ing loops of narrow ribbon-velvet of two colors 

Goa dross of silk, the bod 

L Ahi of green openi 
in front @ la demi coeur ; the waist ty Sam wal 
rounded in front; the sleeves, reaching a little 
below the elbow, are moderately wide, and fin- 
ished either by a réche or rich guimpe trimming ; 
the skirt is plain, long, and full. Pardessus man- 
teau of claret velvet, fastening to the throat; it 
is ornamented with a narrow silk trimming: this 
manteau is lined with white silk, quilted in large 

uares. Bonnet of green velvet, with feathers 
of the same color placed low at the left side. 

IL Robe of blue brocade ; the high body pe 
in the front nearly to the waist ; the fronts of the 
skirt are lined with amber satin, and a fulling of 
the same is placed on the edge of the fronts, gra- 
duating in width towards the top; it is carried 
round the neck of the dress ; the sleeves are very 
wide from the elbow, and lined with amber satin ; 
the edge of the sleeve is left plain, but there is a 
riche of satin round the middle of the sleeve, just 
above the elbow. Under dress of jaconet mus- 
lin, trimmed with lace or embroidery. Cap of 
tulle, with blue trimmings, 


upper skirt being 
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IIL A dress of pink tulle, spotted and brodé 
in silver; the jupe composed of three skirts, each 


waved round the lower ; plain close-fitti 
body, made very low, Be pith or at the want 
the upper part decorated with a narrow cape, de- 
scending in a point upon the front of the corsage, 
and decorated with a splendid bouquet of roses ; 
a second row of frilling forms the loose short 
sleeve ; the whole worn over a dress of pale pi 
satin; a narrow row of white blonde encircli 
the neck. The hair is in a similar form 
phe ms I; the difference being that the 

of ribbon is replaced by a beautiful droop- 
ing branch of pink shaded roses and light foliage; 
a ep’ the three green leaves being placed 
u a tga of the front, just over the parting 
° , 





IV. A dress of green satin ; the skirt, long and 
full, has four rows of braid up the front; the body 
is high, open a little in the t, the braid being 
carried round it; it is plaited from the shoulder 
to the waist ; wide sleeves, with broad cuffs turned 
back; they have three rows of braid on them. 
Manielet of grey cachmere, the sleeves @ la Main- 
tenon ; the are all scalloped and trimmed 
with braid. et of ultra marine velvet; a 
broad black lace is turned back over the edge; it 
has a deep curtain. 

For a Young Lady's Dress, Capote formed of 
rows of narrow pink fancy ribbon. Frock of dark 
blue cachmere ; the skirt trimmed with two rows 
of ribbon-velvet ; the cape formed of narrow folds, 
open in the front, continued across with bands of 
velvet. Pantaloons of embroidered cambric. 











